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My dear Stephen, 

FtfUen years ago you dedicated one of yo7tr hooJiS to me, 
and in noio offering to yoic this less xcorthy gift, the fittest xoords that I can 
find are almost those ichich you addressed to me I dedicate this booh to you 
as an expression of strong personal regard and of gratitude for great kindness, 
and in recollection of that time in India when we served together and which 
neither of us can forget 

I am, my dear Stephen, 

Your sincere friend and late colleague, 

JOHN STEAGHEY 


October ISSS 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In 1884 I gave a course of lectures on subjects connected 
witb India before tbe University of Cambridge They 
formed the basis of the first edition of this work, 
published m 1888 Smce that time great changes have 
been made m the constitution of the Indian Legislatures, 
m the organisation of the civil services and army, 
and m other blanches of the administration, while 
the progress of the country m wealth and material 
prosperity has been immense A second and revised 
edition of the book was published m 1894, and so many 
alterations were then made that the work assumed a 
new shape, and no division mto imagmary lectures 
remained In the present edition the changes and 
additions necessary to make it give, as far as possible, 
an accurate description of existing facts, have been still 
greater, it has been much enlarged, parts of the work 
have been entirely re-wntten, and its title has been 
shghtly altered The changes thus made m the original 
form of the book have one drawback While it was 
merely a course of lectures, it was obvious that it pro- 
fessed to be nothing more than a series of papers, not 
necessarily connected with each other, on various Indian 
topics , that many subjects of importance necessarily 
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and designedly remained nntouclied , and that I did not 
pretend to attempt the impossible task of describing in 
a smgle volume the great continent of India In that 
respect the purpose of the book remams as it was, but, 
instead of being a collection of lectures on certam Indian 
subjects, it has become a collection of chapters 

Mr Barnes, m his Report on the Indian Census of 
1891, a work which I have often quoted, and to which it 
would be difficult to give more praise than it deserves, 
has apphed to himself the words of Mobile, “ Je pi ends 
mon bien ou je le trouve,” and every one who writes, 
with any just pretence to knowledge, on such a subject 
as India must say the same There is no man living 
competent to give, from his own knowledge alone, an 
accurate description of a continent as large as civilised 
Europe, and one that m all its physical characteristics 
is far more various Valuable works and official reports 
have been pubhshed m recent years, deahng with Indian 
subjects, or mth special branches of the administration, 
and to these I have, m the body of the work, acknow- 
ledged my obligations Among them I must here 
especially mention the contributions to our knowledge 
made by Sir Henry Marne, Sir James Stephen, Sir 
Alfred LyaU, Mr J A Baines,^ Six Denzil Ibbetson, 
Mr H H Kisley,® and the reports of the three Famme 
Commissions of 1880, 1898, and 1901 I am under 
many obhgations of a more personal kind Mi A. N 
Wollaston, Sir Steuart Bayley, Sir John Edge, Sir Charles 
LyaU, and Mr Lionel Abrahams have given to me, m 
the preparation of this edition, both from them personal 
knowledge and from the records of the India Office, 

^ [Now Sir AtholflUne Balnea, Kt.] ^ [Now Sir Herbert Risley, K,C I K] 
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help for which I cannot sufficiently thank theuL Mr 
BourdiUon, now acting as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and who possesses a knowledge and experience of the 
subject which few can equal, has been good enough to re- 
vise my account of that great provmce , and Sir Antony 
MacDonneU^ has not been prevented by his present 
arduous duties from gomg through the proofe of the 
chapters which treat of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the government of which, a short time ago, he 
was admmistermg with conspicuous abihty My special 
thanks are also due to Mr T Monson,® the accomplished 
Principal of the Muhammadan College at Ahgarh , 
to Sir Charles A Elhott; to Sir Hugh Barnes, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, to my son, Major J 
Strachey , and to Mr G H. M Batten, who, m addition 
to much other assistance, has contributed to the book 
the most complete account which, m my opmion, has 
been written of all the facts connected with the opium 
revenue of India Thus, if I may apply to such a 
subject as the improvement of this book the famous 
words of the poet, it has at least had the advantage of 
the help of “ the masters of those who know ” 

When a man has been for many years writmg and 
speakmg on matters to which his life has been mainly 
devoted, there must be much about which he can say 
nothmg new. As Mr John Morley has written m some- 
what similar circumstances, “ These borrowmgs from my 
former self the reader will perhaps be willing to excuse on 
the old Greek prmciple that a man may say a thmg once 
as he would have it said — SI? S^ ovk h/Siy^erai — he may 

' [Now Lord HacDonBell of Swinford, P 0 ] 

- [Now Sir Theodore Moneon, K C I E ] 
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not say it twice ” But it is not from myself alone that 
I have borrowed without acknowledgment m the present 
edition. In 1882 a book, now long out of prmt, was 
published by my brother, General Sir Richard Strachey, 
and myself on the Finances and Public Works of India 
It was our jomt production , our opimons were so much 
in umson, and were so constantly formed m close 
personal commumcation, that while I know that I owe 
far more to hun than he has owed to me, it is impossible 
for me to say to which of us some parts of that book 
are to be attributed In the present edition I have 
borrowed from it freely And, havmg named my 
brother, I must add, because this is the last opportunity 
that I shall ever have of saymg it, that there are, in 
my belief, few men living who have done so much, often 
in ways unknown to the outside world, for the improve- 
ment of Indian administration It is to him that 
India owes the initiation of that great pohcy of the 
systematic extension of railways and canals which has 
been crowned with such extraordmary success, which has 
increased to an mcalculable extent the wealth of the 
country, and has profoundly altered its condition To 
him IS due the conception of those measures of financial 
and administrative decentrabsation which have had the 
most far-reachmg consequences, and which were pro- 
nounced by Sir Henry Marne to be by far the greatest 
and most successful reforms earned out m India m his 
time To his active support is largely due the initiation 
of the measures, which have proved of the highest value, 
for preventing the destruction of the Indian forests, 
and for their scientific protection and management 
He It v,as who first organised the great department of 
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public 'i\oiks, and laid tbe foundations of tbe scientific 
study of Indian meteorology He was the first, many 
years ago, to advise that reform of the curreney wliicli 
lias now been cairied out, and the delay of which has 
involved India in incalculable loss If the weights and 
measures of India are still in a eondition of misehievous 
chaos, it IS because, thiougli the poweiful influence of 
Ignorant prejudice, the Act which he introdueed and 
carried through the legislature, and which is still 
on the statute book, has remained a dead letter He 
presided over the first of the Commissions whieh have 
taught us the true principles upon which Indian famines 
can be combated 

I suppose that no two men had greater opportunities, 
through a long course of years, than my brother and 
myself of obtaining knowledge regarding India For 
many years we took part, often in elose association, m 
its government, and it would be an affectation of 
humility to profess that this part was not an important 
one There is hardly a great office of the state, from 
that of Acting- Viceroy, Lieutenant-Governoi, or Member 
of Council downwards, which one or other of us has not 
held, and hardl)'' a department of the administration 
with whieh one or other of us has not been mtimately 
connected The book of which my brother and myself 
were the jomt authors was dedicated by us to the pubhc 
servants of all classes, the results of whose labours for 
India we had endeavoured, in some measure, to record 
Whatever may have been done by viceroys, and governors, 
and great commanders, the soldiers and civilians whose 
names have hardly been heard m England have done 
much more m buildmg up the splendid fabric of our 
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Indian Empire It is by the everyday work of adminis- 
tration that the real foundations of our power have been 
maintamed and strengthened, and the steady progress 
of the country has been secured. It is, indeed, to 
that part of their lives that Indian officials like my 
brother and myself, actively concerned although we 
have been in the work of the Central Government, look 
back with perhaps the greatest mterest We may be 
forgiven if we take pnde m remembermg that durmg 
the last century and a half four generations of our 
family have given to India the best portion of their 
lives 

A distmguished Frenchman, M Harmand, did me 
the honour of translatmg mto French the first edition 
of this book, and he prefaced his work with an Intro- 
duction which, if it had been less flattermg to myself, 
I should have been glad to reproduce m English, show- 
mg as it did, the opmions of a most competent and 
mtelhgent foreign observer on the government of our 
Indian Empire M. Harmand, durmg a long residence 
in the Asiatic possessions of France and m British India, 
m both of which he held important official posts, had 
rare opportunities of fomung an accurate judgment on 
the problems which have to be solved by the western 
rulers of oriental peoples He has discussed the 
pnnciples on which the government of a great eastern 
possession can alone be wisely conducted, and, taking 
India as his object-lesson, has endeavoured to show to 
his coimtrymen why the efforts of the English to 
estabbsh a solid and self-supporting dommion m the 
east have been crowned with such extraordmary success 
Another mteresting book, written with aims similar to 
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those of M Haimand, has been published bj M ChaiUey- 
Bert, the worthy possessor of an lUustnous name ^ I 
commend to Englishmen who feel an honourable pnde 
m the work of the men who have built up and who are 
maintaining the wonderful structure of their Indian 
Empire, the calm and impartial testimony of M 
Harmand and M ChaiUey-Beit 

JOHN STRACHEY 

April 1903 


EDITOE’S NOTE TO THE FOUETH EDITION 

In an appreciative review of Sir John Strachey’s life 
and character which appeared m the Times of December 
20, 1907, the day after his death, it was remarked that 
his book on India was stdl “the most concise and 
mformed of detailed expositions of the principles and 
methods of British rule m India ” The reason is not 
far to seek It is given in the preface which Sir John 
Strachey wrote for the third edition of the work and 
which IS reprinted above To use Sir John Strachey’s 
own words, there was “hardly a great office of the 
state” m India which he or his brother, the late 
General Sir Eichard Strachey, had not held. For 
many years the brothers were closely associated m 
the government of the country Their combmed 
labours had a strong and lastmg influence over the 
pohey and the constitution of the Indian Government 
in every department of afiairs Successive Viceroys 

^ La Coloiixsatxon dc VIndo Chxnc, VExpinence anglaxst 
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and successive Secretaries of State turned to them for 
counsel, and found their experience, their capacity for 
constructive statesmanship, and their broad and liberal 
views on pohtical questions, of mestimable value This 
book, if not the jomt product of their mmds, is the 
record of them jomt achievements It describes a 
system of government which they, more than any other 
pubhc servants of their day, had helped to fashion It 
narrates the concrete results of this system, with 
mtunate first-hand knowledge of its workmg and of 
the country and the populations which it affected, and 
with an honourable pnde m its pacific triumphs and 
in the benefits which it had conferred on them fellow 
Indian subjects A work of this kmd is more than 
instructive It stimulates and fascmates because it 
speaks with conviction and authority It has the glow 
of personal emotion and the settmg of mdividual 
endeavour 

The revision of such a book presents diflSculties 
Students of Bagehot’s bnUiant treatise on The English 
Constitution will remember how m a later edition he 
confessed his mabdity to revise and bnng it up to date 
He had sketched the working of the Enghsh constitution 
as it was m the days of Lord Palmerston. Surveying 
it seven years after he found that many changes had 
occurred, some of spirit and some of detail, and he 
felt that if he tried to change the sketch into a sketch 
of the present time, he would probably blur the picture 
and give something equally unhke both The best 
plan, he decided, in such a case was, “to keep the 
onginal sketch in all essentials as it was first written, 
and to describe shortly such changes, either m the 
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constitution itself or in the constitutions compared 
■with it, as seem material ” This he effected by means 
of a supplementary essay The risk of blumng the 
picture "which hir Bagehot, ■with his fine literary mstmct, 
feared in respect of his own work is still more imminent 
when the revismg hand is other than the author’s I 
have been fully conscious of it m the present case. 
For several reasons the particular expedient which 
commended itself to hir Bagehot was not open "to me 
In Mr Bagehot’s book the fundamental prmciples, 
dominant forces, and general tendencies of constitu- 
tional government occupy the first place , the detailed 
mechanism of admimstration is scarcely touched on 
In Sir John Strachey’s book the order is reversed A 
large part of it consists of a detailed account of the 
workmg of the various departments of the Indian 
Government and of the results It is a storehouse 
of facts Its direct utihty m this respect depends on 
the facts bemg up to date This necessitates, where 
facts and figures are concerned, some changes m the 
text But such alterations have been kept within 
the narrowest possible limits Where footnotes would 
equally serve the purpose, they have been used.* 
Topics reqmrmg a somewhat fuller treatment have been 
dealt with m notes appended to the chapters Other 
portions of the book, which are descriptive of the 
country and its inhabitants or which ob'viously reflect 
the personal 'views of the author on pohtical and adminis- 
trative questions, have been left virtually imtouched. 
As mstances. Chapter XXII , which describes Bengal m 

^ The notes appended to the several chapters, md all footnotes enclosed m 
brackets, are by the editor 
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the days when it formed a smgle provmce , Chapter X , 
on the Indian import duties, and Chapter Xll , on the 
opmm question, may be specified Other mstances are. 
Chapter XXIV., treatmg of the native states of India, 
and Chapter XXV , containmg the author’s final re- 
flections on the Indian problem as a whole The aim 
throughout has been to preserve the individuality of 
the book, with such amendments of figures and state- 
ments of fact, and such comments and additional 
information, as may serve to make it useful as a work 
of reference How far this end has been attamed must 
be left to others to judge 

T W HOLDERtJESS 


January 1911 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTOKY 

English Ignorance regarding India — India not a country but a continent 
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Sir Henry Maine, leferrmg to the ignorance regarding 
India which prevails even among educated men m 
Bno-land, declared his conviction that for one who 
desires to unveil the stores of interest which India 
contains, the first necessity is that he should not shrink 
from speakmg on matters which appear to him too ele- 
mentary to deserve discussion, that he should sympathise 
with an Ignorance which few felicitous efibrts have yet 
been made to dispel, and that he should remember that 
the language of administration and government in India 
has become so highly specialised and techmeal that it 
forms an imperfect medium for the communication of 
ideas to Englishmen Behevmg this, I make no apology 
for begmnmg this book with some very elementary 
matters, and I ask at starting this elementary question. 
What IS India ^ What does this name India reaUy 
signify^ The answer that I have sometimes given 
M 1 B 
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sounds paradoxical, but it is true There is no such 
country, and this is the first and most essential fact 
about India that can be learned. 

India is a name which we give to a great region 
mcludmg a multitude of different countries There is 
no general Indian term that corresponds to it. The 
name Hindustan is never applied in India, as we apply 
it, to the whole of the Indian contment, it signifies 
the country north of the Narbada river, and especially 
the northern portion of the basins of the Ganges and 
Jumna 

I have been told by mtelhgent natives of India who 
have visited Europe that they could see little difference 
between the European countries through which they 
had travelled , the languages being equally unmtelhgible 
offered to them no marks of distinction ; the cities, the 
costumes, the habits of life, the manners and customs 
of the people, so far as a passmg oriental traveller could 
judge, seemed much the same in England, in France, 
and m Italy The differences between the countries of 
India — between, for mstance, Bengal and the Punjab, or 
between Madras and Rajputdna — seemed to them, on the 
other hand, immense, and beyond comparison greater 
than those existmg between the countries of Europe 
Englishmen have often simdar impressions m visiting 
India , they cannot see the great diversities that exist 
As to persons who know nothing of geology or botany 
or agriculture, rocks and trees and crops present com- 
paratively few distinctive features, so it is with those 
who look with uninformed mmds on conditions of hfe 
and society to which they have not been accustomed 
The differences between the countries of Europe are 
undoubtedly smaller than those between the countries 
of India, Scotland is more hke Spam than Bengal is 
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like the Puujab Eiuopean civilisation has grown up 
under conditions which have produced a larger measure 
of uniformity than has been reached m the countries of 
the Indian contment, often separated from each other 
by greater distances, by greater obstacles to commum- 
cation, and by greater differences of chmate It is 
piobable that not less than fifty languages, which may 
rightly be called separate, are spoken m India The 
diversities of rebgion and race are as wide m India as 
in Europe, and pohtical catastrophes have been as fre- 
quent and as violent There are no countries in civilised 
Europe m which the people differ so much as the man 
of Madras differs from the Sikh, and the languages of 
southern India are as unmteUigible m Lahore as they 
would be in London A native of Calcutta or Bombay 
IS as much a foreigner in Delhi or Peshawar as an 
Engbshman is a foreigner m Rome or Pans 

People sometimes complam that Indian authorities 
differ so greatly among themselves that it is hardly 
possible to learn the truth These apparent contradic- 
tions have frequently no real existence, but arise from 
false generalisations 

To one, for mstance, who has gamed his knowledge 
of India m lower Bengal, India is a country of almost 
constant heat and damp, luxuriant vegetation, rivers, 
tanks, nce-fields and cocoa-nuts, with few cities and no 
monuments of art, densely inhabited by a mild and 
timid population To such an India as this, a vivid 
imagmation could hardly conceive a completer contrast 
than the India of Agra or Lahore Instead of one of 
the dampest and greenest countaes of the earth, we 
find m the early summer one of the brovmest and most 
and, a coimtiy scorched with wmds like the blast of a 
furnace but m the wmter it has the climate of an Itahan 
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spnug, cold, frosty, and invigorating In the latter 
season, instead of the tropical vegetation of Bengal, we 
find thousands of square miles covered with wheat and 
barley and the products of the temperate zone It is a 
country with famous cities and splendid monuments, 
and its population is not inferior to that of many parts 
of Europe m manlmess and vigour 

I have spoken of the difierent countries of India, but 
they are not countries m the ordmary European sense 
A European country is usually a separate entity, occu- 
pied by a nation more or less socially and pohtically 
distmct But in India, as Sir Alfied Lyall has explamed 
in his Asiatic Studies, a work that is a mine of know- 
ledge on Indian matters, there aie no nations of the 
modern European type The same fact has been clearly 
brought out by Professor Seeley m his lectures on The 
Expansion of England 

“Geographical boundanes,” says Sir Alfred Lyall, ^‘have no 
correspondence at all with distinctive institutions or groupings 
of the people, and have comparatively httle political significance 
Little IS gained toward knowing who and what a man is by 
ascertaining the State he obeys, or the territory he dwells m, 
these bemg things which of themselves denote no difference of 
race, institutions, or manners Even from the point of political 
allegiance, the government under which a man may be living is 
an accidental arrangement, which the Bntish Viceroy or some other 
mevitable power decided upon yesterday and may alter to morrow 
Nor would such a change be grievous unless it divorced from him 
a ruler of his own tnbe or his oivn faith The European 

observer — accustomed to the massing of people in great temtonal 
groups, and to the ideas (now immemorial in the west) contained 
in such expressions as fatherland, mother- country, patnotism, 
domicile, and the like — has here to realise the novelty of finding 
himself in a strange part of the world, where pohtical citizenship 
13 as yet quite unknown, and temtonal sovereignty or even 
feudalism only ]ust appeanng For a parallel m the history of 
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western Europe we must go back as far as the Merovingian period, 
when chiefs of barbaric tnbes or bands were converting themselves 
mto kings or counts, or, perhaps, he should carry his retrospect 
much further, and conceive himself to be looking at some country 
of Asia Mmor lymg within the influence of Eome at its zemth, 
but ]ust outside its jurisdiction He gradually discovers the 
population of central India to be distnbuted, not into great 
governments, or nationalities, or religious denominations, not even 
mto widespread races, such as those which are still contendmg for 
political supremacy in eastern Europe, but mto various and mani- 
fold denommations of tribes, clans, septs, castes, and sub-castes, 
rebgious orders, and devotional brotherhoods ” ^ 

This IS the first and most essential thmg to learn 
about India — that there is not, and never was an India, 
or even any country of India, possessing, accordmg to 
European ideas, any sort of unity, physical, political, 
social, or rehgious , no Indian nation, no " people of 
India,’ of which we hear so much 

Until we rightly appreciate the significance of such 
facts we shall, among other things, never understand 
how our Indian Empire has come mto existence, and 
how this vast domimon is mamtamed by a handful of 
Enghshmen There was never, as Professor Seeley has 
said, any conquest of India by the English, according 
to the ordmary sense of the word “conquest” The 
conquest was rather, to borrow his expression, “ m the 
nature of an mtemal revolution,” directed by Enghsh- 
men, but earned out for the most part through the 
natives of India themselves No supenonty of the 
Englishman would have enabled England to conquer by 
her own mditary power the contment of India with its 
300 rndhons of people, nor could she hold it m sub- 
jection if it had been occupied by distmct nations In 

^ Studies, p 152 Sir Alfred L}all -was s]>ecially refemng to central 

India in tins jxissagei bnt it is equally true of India generally 
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the words of Professor Seeley, “ the fundamental fact is 
that India had no jealousy of the foreigner, because 
there was no India, and therefore, properly speaking, 
no foreigner ” ^ 

It 18 a consequence of all this, that in every gicat 
Indian piovince the pohtical sympathies of large sections 
of the population towards men who, geographically 
speaking, are then own countrymen, are often as im- 
perfect as they are towards their Enghsh masters We 
have never destroyed in India a national government, 
no national sentiment has been wounded, no national 
pnde has been humiliated , and this not through any 
design 01 merit of our own, but because no Indian 
nationalities have existed They no moie exist in the 
so-called ‘ native states ’ than m our own territories, and 
the most important of those states are ruled by pnnees 
who are almost as much foreigners to their subjects as 
we are ourselves 

The diversities between the countries of India and 
the people inhabitmg them extend, more or less, to 
their admmistration by the British Government The 
ordinary Enghsh notion is that the Secretary of State 
for India and the Viceroy and his Council carrj'' on, 
somehow or other, the government of India, Few 
Enghshmen understand how comparatively little these 
high authorities have to do with the actual administra- 
tion, or appreciate the fact that the seven or eight cluef 
provinces of British India, which may be compared, m 
area and population, to the chief countnes of Europe, 
have all their separate and, in a great measure, their 
mdependent governments Under circumstances of such 
extreme diversity as those which exist m India, no 
single system of administration could be appropriate 

^ The lEki^Tmon qf England^ p 206 
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Instead of introducing unsuitable novelties from other 
countries, Indian or European, we have taken, in each 
provmce, with some unfortunate exceptions, the old 
local mstitutions as the basis of our own arrangements 
Good or bad admmistration in India depends to a far 
greater extent on the government of the provmce than 
on the distant authorities in Calcutta or London The 
vast majority of the population is hardly conscious of 
the existence of the Viceroy and his government From 
time to time a glimpse is caught of the great Lord Sfihib 
He passes perhaps along the streets of some famous city 
with a train of elephants recalhng the traditions of 
Aurangzib, or at some immense gathering, far more 
picturesque and magnificent than any of the ceremonial 
shows of Europe, he receives in darbilr the homage of 
chiefs and prmces From the splendour of his surround- 
mgs people derive some vague notions of an authority 
above the powers by which they know that they are 
governed 

Although m the management of the greater portion 
of the pubhc busmess immediately afiecting the every- 
day mterests of the 294 millions of people mhabitmg 
India the part of the so-caUed Government of India is 
comparatively small, this central powei, administered 
by the Governor- General in Council, under the supreme 
authority of the British Government at home, has, of 
course, from another pomt of view the highest import- 
ance It regulates and harmonises the governments of 
the British provinces, controls the native states and 
our relations with foreign powers, provides for mditary 
defence, makes war and peace, and manages those 
branches of the admimstration which directly concern 
the general mterests of the empire 

It must not be supposed that such bonds of umon 
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can m any way lead towards the growth of a single 
Indian nationality. However long may be the duration 
of our dominion, however powerful may be the central- 
ismg attraction of our government, or the mfluence of 
the common mterests which grow up, no such issue can 
follow. It IS conceivable that national sympathies may 
arise in particular Indian countries , but that they 
should ever extend to India generally, that men of 
Bombay, the Punjab, Bengal, and Madras should evei 
feel that they belong to one great Indian nation, is 
impossible. We might with as much reason and prob- 
ability look forward to a time when a single nation will 
have taken the place of the various nations of Europe 
I wish especially to msist on the fact that we can 
never hope to arrive at any accurate knowledge of India 
until we properly appreciate the immense diversities of 
the countries included under that name, and understand 
that there is no part of the world in which it is more 
easy to be misled by generalisations 

The changes through which India has passed durmg 
the last half-century have been so great, that it is often 
very difficult to deduce useful inferences from the com- 
parison of its present and past condition The changes 
in the condition of the country, m its available resources, 
and in its requirements for necessary administrative and 
material progress have been numerous and profound. 

The territorial extension of the British Empire m 
India smce the middle of the mneteenth century has 
been immense Great provmces have been added to it, 
with an area about equal to that of France and the 
German Empire put together, with a population of 
more than sixty imihons This fact is alone sufficient 
to show how easily we may be misled by general com- 
parisons, but other changes not less important have 
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occurred, and they have been hardly less remarkable m 
the older piovmces than in the new 

There was formerly m British India, comparatively 
speaking, httle of what we now thmk the first necessities 
of a civilised administiation When, m 1844, I first 
went from Calcutta to the present Agra piovmce, I 
was carried about a thousand miles m a palanqmn on 
men’s shoulders, and it took some three weeks to toil 
through a journey which is now accomphshed m twenty- 
four hours , there were no other means of travelhng 
through the richest and most civilised parts of India 
Speakmg generally, roads and bridges had only begun 
to appear, railways were not thought of, the value of 
irrigation as a means of afibrdmg protection to the 
people agamst famme had hardly been recognised , there 
were few barracks in which Enghsh soldiers could live 
with tolerable health and comfort , theie were few jails 
m which a sentence of imprisonment did not carry with 
it a serious probability that it would prove a sentence 
of death 

British India, however, even at that time was enter- 
mg on a phase of rapid change The energies of the 
government and its officers, which had at first been 
unable to do more than secure the bare existence of 
British power m India, by degrees rendered that power 
paramount Then they were apphed to its consohdation, 
and to the evolution of an organised system of adniimstra- 
tion out of the chaos bequeathed to us by the old rulers 
of the country The firm establishment of order was 
followed by improvements m all directions A vigorous 
impulse was given to material progress, and among the 
most active causes of the great changes which were 
beginning must be ranked the mtroduction of new and 
rapid means of commumcation These not only directly 
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developed the resources of the country, increased the 
wealth of the people, and profoundly altered the con- 
ditions of hfe, but they stimulated the vitality of every 
branch of the administration , they brought the various 
provinces of the Empire closer together, and England 
closer to India , English influence became stronger and 
stronger, and aU classes, as they were more frequently 
and immediately brought into contact with European 
habits and civilisation, had set before them new and 
higher standards 

Even before the mutinies of 1857 this process of 
change had made great progress After that revolu- 
tion, which for a time nearly swept away our govern- 
ment through a large part of India, the change went 
on with accelerated speed Thousands of Enghshmen, 
not only soldiers, but Englishmen of almost every 
class, poured mto India Ten thousand thmgs were 
demanded which India had not got, but which it was 
felt must be provided. The country must be covered 
with railways and telegraphs, and roads and bridges 
Irrigation canals must be made to preserve the people 
from starvation Barracks must be built for a great 
European army, and every sort of sanitary arrangement 
which could benefit the troops must be earned out 
The whole paraphemaha of a great civilised admmistra- 
tion, accordmg to the modem notions of what that 
means, had to be provided 

This was true not only m regard to matters of im- 
penal concern Demands for improvement, similar to 
those which fell upon the central government, cropped 
up m every city and in every distnct of the country 

Compare, for mstance, what Calcutta was when Lord 
Lawrence became Viceroy m 1864, and what it is now. 
This city, the capital of Bntish India, supphes an excel- 
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lent type of what has been everywheie going on The 
filth of the city used to rot away in the midst of the 
population in pestilential ditches, or was thrown mto 
the Hugh, there to float backwaids and forwards with 
every change of tide To nme-tenths of the inhabitants 
clean water was unknown They drank either the filthy 
water of the river, polluted with every conceivable 
abomination, or the still filthier contents of the shallow 
tanks The river, which was the mam source of supply 
to thousands of people, was not only the receptacle for 
ordinary filth, it was the great graveyard of the city 
I forget how many thousand corpses were thrown into 
it every year I forget how many hundred corpses were 
thrown into it from the Government hospitals and jails, 
for these practices were not confined to the poor and 
Ignorant , they were followed or allowed, as a matter 
of course, by the officers of the Government and of the 
mumcipality I remember the sights which were seen 
in Calcutta m those days, m the hospitals, and jails, 
and markets, and slaughter-houses, and public streets 
The place was declared, in official reports, written by 
myself m language which was not, and could not be, 
stronger than the truth required, to be hardly fit for 
civihsed men to live m There are now few cities in 
Europe with which many parts of Calcutta need fear 
comparison, and, although in the poorer quarters there 
IS still much room for improvement, there is hardly a 
city m the world which has made greater progress ^ 

^ [A large scheme for improying the overcrowded parts of Calcutta, by 
opening new roads and clearing away insanitary dwellings, i8*at present before 
the Legislative Council of Bengal It is estimated to involve a gross expenditure 
of several millions sterling, which will be met by special taxation, by a grant- 
in aid from the Government, and by re sales of surplus land The administration 
of the scheme will be placed in the hands of a Board of Trustees, on which the 
mumcipality and the Government will be represented. A City Improvement 
Trust of a similar kind was created m Bombay in 1895, and has ali^dy done 
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I do not mean to say that Indian cities generally 
were as bad as Calcutta. This was far from being the 
case, but Calcutta affords, not the less, a good example 
of what has been and is stiU going on in India 
Illustrations of the same sort might easily be multiphed 
In 1865, for instance, m the city of Rangoon, containing, 
at that time, more than 100,000 people, with half a 
million tons of shipping, there was not a smgle pubhc 
lamp, no supply of wholesome watei, not a smgle diam 
except the surface drains at the sides of the streets, and 
no means of removing the filth out of the town About 
the same time, the Royal Commission for mqumng mto 
the sanitaiy state of the army m India declared that 
thousands of the lives of our soldiers had been and were 
still being sacrificed m consequence of bad and m- 
sufficient barrack accommodation, and neglect of every 
sanitary precaution So again, the Government was 
told, and m many parts of India it was certainly true, 
that, m consequence of the msufficiency of jail accom- 
modation, the prisoners were d 3 ang at a rate frightful 
to think of, and that the necessary proceedmgs of the 
courts of justice mvolved consequences repugnant to 
humamty 

Thus aiose demands for the requirements of civilised 
life and of modem administration, which had to be pro- 
vided, and to a gieat extent for the first time, withm 
the space of a few years This was true not only of 
material appliances, of roads, and railways, and canals, 
and barracks, and cily improvements, and so forth , for 
the demand for improved admmistration became so 
strong that it is not too much to say that the whole 


much to improve that city and to remedy the evils which the influx of a largo 
industrial population, for the most part poor aud ignorant, has tailed into 
existence. ] 
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of tlie public services Avere leorgamsed Thus, for 
example, the pobce, wliicli was in a most unsatisfactory 
condition throughout India, was, although even now it 
cannot be said to be good, placed on a completely new 
footmg The changes m the judicial service, and in the 
laws which it admmisters, have been great Lord Law- 
rence, when he was Viceroy, declared that the madequacy 
of the pay given to the native judges, and to the chief 
mimsterial officers of the courts, was a pubhc scandal, 
many of these officers receiving salaries less than the 
wages earned m many parts of India by the better class 
of bricklayers and carpenters No honest or satisfactory 
admmistiation of justice was, undei such conditions, 
possible 

The demands for every sort of pubhc improvement, 
moral and material, which thus sprang up, could not be 
resisted Whatever might be the cost, remedies had to 
be provided m the most complete way, and m the shortest 
time possible 

A greater or more admirable work was never con- 
ceived m any country than that which was undertaken, 
and which m a great degree has been accomphshed by 
Enghshmen m India, and which is still going on That 
mistakes should have been made m deahng with a 
country larger and more populous than the whole of 
civdised Europe was mevitable Nevertheless, the work 
has been excellently done, and with this further merit, 
that there has been httle talk about it Eor all this the 
credit IS not due to the imtiative of the Government 
alone India has been fortunate m her Viceroys, but 
still more fortunate m the possession of a most admirable 
and hard-working body of public servants, to whose m- 
telhgence, devotion to their duties, and self-sacrifice, 
the results actually obtamed are mainly due 
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The vast majority of the population of India re- 
mains, m many respects, as it has remained from time 
immemorial, almost unchanged and unchangeable It 
18 still, m the words of Sir Henry Maine, “ an energetic 
expression of the past, hardly affected by its contact 
with the western world ” But, while this is true, it is 
not the less true that in material progress and in the 
improvement of the public administration the magni- 
tude of the work that has been accomplished m India is 
extraordinary In these respects the England of Queen 
Anne was hardly more different firom the England of 
to-day, than the India of Lord Ellenborough from the 
India of Lord Curzon The country has been covered 
with roads and railways , her almost impassable nvers 
have been bridged , the most magnificent canals and 
works of irrigation existing in the world have been 
constructed for the protection of the people against 
famme, our soldiers live in barracks that can hardly 
be equalled m Europe quarters which once had a 
reputation little better than that of pest-houses are 
now among the healthiest in the British Empire, and 
the rate of mortality among the troops is not one-half 
what it was , the improvement m the jails and m the 
health of the prisoners has been equally remarkable, 
the cities and towns are totally different places from 
what they were 

Simultaneously with the progress of all these and 
a thousand other material improvements, with the 
increase of trade, the creation of new mdustries, and 
a vast development of wealth, there has gone on an 
equally remarkable change m every branch of the 
pubhc administration The laws have been codified, 
and improved, and simplified, and India has obtamed, 
to a degree unthought of before, protection for life and 
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property, and an honest administration of justice All 
over India we have been building schools, and hospitals, 
and dispensaries The natives of India have been 
admitted to a far larger share in the government of 
their own country , municipal institutions, the first 
practical step in political education, have been estab- 
lished in every considerable town throughout Biitish 
India It IS needless to continue this catalogue of the 
changes that have taken place , but it is not the least 
remarkable part of the story that the accomplishment 
of all this work, and the immense expendituie incurred, 
which have increased to an mcalculable extent the 
wealth and comfort of the people, have added nothmg 
to the actual burden of their taxation 

This IS a subject to which I shall return , but a few 
other facts may here be given to illustrate the changes 
that have occurred m India 

In 1840 the total value of the imports and exports 
of British India was about £19,000,000 , m 1909-10 it 
exceeded £232,000,000 The trade of India is more 
than three times as great now as that of the United 
Eangdom was in the begmnmg of the nineteenth century 
In 1854, the first year for which any figures are forth- 
commg, the number of letters passing through the Post 
Office was 19,000,000, while in 1910 it was 920,000,000 
It might be stated how many milhons of tons of goods 
are now carried on the railways, and how many tele- 
graphic messages are despatched , but as sixty years ago 
railways and telegraphs m India had only begun to 
exist, there would be no comparison to make 

All this implies no disparagement of the work of 
our predecessors On the contrary, great as, vith the 
aid of modem science and capital, our later progress 
has been, it is certam that ever smce our countrymen 
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first established themselves as the dominant power in 
southern Asia, each successive period, when viewed m 
relation to the circumstances of the time, has yielded, 
in one direction or another, not less important results 
No language of admiration can be too strong for the 
noble work accomplished m India by the soldiers and 
civilians of former days The greatness of their work, 
and of the work of which they laid the foundations, 
may best be seen by a comparison of the neighbounng 
Asiatic countries with British India Not only has it 
been rescued from the mcessant sequence of foreign 
conquest, plunder, and anaichy which had marked its 
past history, but m little more than a century it has 
acquiied a position of peace, good government, and 
wealth, m which it will compare favourably with that 
of many of the states of Europe. 

There have always been, and perhaps always ivdl be, 
people who, accordmg to the unfortunate English fashion 
of decrying the great achievements of their countrymen, 
endeavour persistently to show that, m consequence of 
the wickedness or folly of our Government, India is m 
a state bordermg upon bankruptcy , that its people are 
becoming poorer and poorer, more and more miserable, 
more and more exposed to rum and death by famme , 
that crushmg taxation goes on constantly mcreasing, 
that an enormous and ruinous tribute is exacted m 
India to be spent in England, and I know not what 
else I have no mclmation to reply to statements of 
this sort ” I know,” said the wisest of English states- 
men, “the obstmacy of unbehef in those perverted 
minds which have no dehght but in contemplating the 
supposed distress, and predictmg the immediate rum of 
their country These birds of evil presage at all times 
have grated our ears with their melancholy song , and. 
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by some stiange fatality 01 other, it has generally 
happened that they have poured forth their loudest 
and deepest lamentations at the periods of our most 
abundant prosperity ” ^ 

It is not pretended that the social, material, and 
political conditions of India do not leave ample room 
for improvement Defects of many sorts can readily be 
pointed out But it is through the progress made that 
these become known In the arts of administration, as 
in all other applications of knowledge, our views widen 
with each successive step we take, and the emphatic 
recognition that much yet remains to be done for 
India neither dims the lustre of what has been accom- 
plished nor should cool the ardour of those who there 
continue the strife with human misfortune, weakness, 
and Ignorance 

That India has gone on, with a speed hardly sur- 
passed in any country, steadily increasmg m knowledge, 
in wealth, and in all the elements of progress , that every 
branch of the public administration has constantly im- 
proved m honesty and efficiency, and that of all the 
things for which England deserves honour in the world, 
there has been none greater 01 better than her govern- 
ment of India — these are to me facts not requirmg to 
be argued about 

There are othei critics of our Indian government who 
deserve to be spoken of with more respect than those 
“birds of evil presage” to whom I have referred We 
often hear expressions of regret that the days of strong 
personal government have passed away We are told 
that the men who, with much smaller personal author;ity 
than that of their predecessors, now carry on the every- 
day work of admmistration have neither the vigour nor 

^ Burke’s Third Letirr on a Regicide Peace 
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the intimate knowledge of the country foi which our 
officers were formerly so distmguished, and that they 
have less sympathy with the ideas and feelings of the 
people While it may he admitted that there is in 
this an element of truth, I am satisfied, for my part, that 
we have gamed far more than we have lost. Now that 
the distance between India and England is measured in 
days and not m months, the Englishman m India has 
become less Indian and more English in all his habits 
and m all his feelings He may know less of some 
aspects of Indian hfe, but he is no longer cut off, as he 
once was, from the invigoratmg and most wholesome 
influence of his own country Methods of admmistra- 
tion which were once the only ones that were appro- 
pnate, have become unsuitable and impracticable, and 
I entirely disbelieve that the men of the present genera- 
tion are one whit less capable than those who went before 
them , they know more and not less of all that it is most 
necessary for them to know, and the results of their work 
are more and not less excellent There can hardly be a 
more stnkmg proof that there has been no fallmg off 
in the quahties necessary for the wise and vigorous 
government of a great dependency than the manner 
in which, withm lecent years, new provmces have been 
transformed from a condition m which there was no 
tolerable government, and no safety for hfe or property, 
mto peaceful and prosperous countries No more 
remarkable story than that of the pacification and 
progress of Burma can be told of any portion of the 
Empire. 

* NOTES TO CHAPTEE I 

Page 3 — “A native of Calcutta, etc.” This is etill aubstantially 
accurate as regards the mass of the population* But as regards the 
educated classes, a common system of government, the spread of trade 
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and coniiuerce, the increasing liabit of travel, and the diffusion of the 
English language, ha^e of late 3 cars done much to break doun the 
A\alls of separation between different parts of India An educated 
Indian is now at home in au}^ of the larger cities The National Con- 
gross holds its annual gatherings, which attract large throngs of delegates 
and visitors, in turn in e\ ery part of Indio, It is significant that the 
language used at these gatherings is English, the one tongue which 
enables men differing in race and language to understand each other 
The ideas also arc European The emergence of a distinct Indian 
nationality among the educated classes is possibly onl^ a matter ol 
time, if existing conditions endure, Wiatever direction its predominant 
sentiments ma}^ ultimatel}" take, it will owe its origin and inspiration 
to the English language and English political thought. 

Page 5 — ‘‘There is not, and never was, etc” Tlie statement made 
in the text may be supplemented by two quotations from Joseph 
Chailley’s Administrative Problems of British India j^L Joseph ChaiUey^s 
booS""iTndc Bntanniqiie represents twenty years of thought and ten of 
actual labour It is the most recent study of the present state of India, 
and IS dispassionate and well-informed The quotations are from the 
English version (Macmillan L Co , 1910). 

“ Not only has India never been a single nation , she has never, like 
Europe, wntnessed the formation of one of those conquenng tnbes which, 
agglomerating to itself outside elements, constitutes at a given period a 
people inth a common souk Her physical features, her races, hex 
languages, and her history have doomed hei to variety , and if there 
should ever emerge a homogeneous Indian people, with a smgle language 
and a common patnotisra, she will owe this to Europe” (page 60) 

“India is not a nation It is an agglomeration of peoples which 
differ m race, religion, institutions, and language, and which have merely 
been grouped together by the accident of foreign dominiom There was 
a partial grouping of this sort under the Mughals , it has become com- 
plete under the English, but there is no real fusion The peoples 
merely live side by side, and are still dommated by the recollection 
of the past If the British rule were to disappear to-morrow, Sikhe, 
Musalmans, Marathas, other Hmdua and Burmons would probably not 
consent to remain united for a single day , and even under the rule of 
England, which is usually light, but always firm and, on occasion, stem, 
these national rivalries (one might almost caU them hatreds) betray 
themselves — sometimes by cautious representations, in which Asiatic 
aristocracies excel, sometimes by furious attacks which place irreconcil- 
able multitudes at violent issue ” (page 647). 

To the institution of caste the extraordinary diversities which the 
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popnlation of India presents are largely due India is not singular m 
having received in the course of centuries successive hoards of foreign 
invaders But it is unique in its system of prohibitions of mtennamage 
between persons of different racial stocks Caste was not known to the 
early Aryan invaders But at some later point of time their descendants 
closed their ranks to all further admixture of blood Once started in 
India this pnnciple under Brahmimcal influences developed into the 
religious, social and political system known as caste. For at least twelve 
centunes within the Indian community intermamage between castes 
has been absolutely prohibited. “ The effect^'' says Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 
“of this permanent maintenance of human types is that the population 
IS heterogeneous to an extent that it needs actual expenence to appreciate 
It 15 no question of nch and poor, of town and country, of employer and 
employed the differences lie far deeper The population of a distect 
or a town is a collection of different nationalities — almost different 
species — of mankind that will not eat or dnnk or mtermarry with one 
another, and that are governed m the more important affairs of life by 
committees of their own. It is hardly too much to say that by the 
caste system the inhabitants of India are differentiated into two thousand 
species of mankind, which in the physical relations of life have as little 
in common as the inmates of a zoological garden,” of Inixan 

Lift and Stntxmtnty page 41 ) 
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Tin: GioGinniY or india 

The Indian Lnijnrc area and population — The main fcaturca of Indian 
pcogmpln — ^Thc Indo Gangelic plain — Presidencies and Provinces — 
The tableland of ccnlril and southern India — Physical caxiscs of 
the great difTercnccs between the countries of India — The monsoons 

The Indian Empiie has an aiea of more than 1,700,000 
square miles, and a population of nearly 300 millions. 
In area and population it is greater than Europe with- 
out Russia A line drawn from its northern boundary 
beyond the mountains of Kashmir to Cape Comorin, the 
southern extremity of its vast jienmsula, exceeds 2000 
miles m length, a distance almost as great as that from 
Gibraltar to St Petersburg It is nearly equally far 
from the borders of Baluchistdn on the west to the 
point where the eastern frontier of Assam approaches 
the frontier of Chma. 

Excludmg Burma and the mountain countries of the 
north, India proper may be roughly divided into two 
regions 

The first of these is a vast alluvial plam, lymg im- 
mediately below the Himillaya, and stretchmg with an 
unbroken surface for some 1700 miles across northern 
India Its eastern and central portions are watered by 
the Ganges and Bidhmaputia and their tributaries, the 
northern and western portions by the nver-system of the 
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Indus. At its highest point, on the watershed between 
the feeders of the Indus and Ganges, it is not more tliau 
1000 feet above the sea At its eastern end, it extends 
over the delta of the Ganges and Brilhmaputra, and 
includes the greater part of lower Bengal. At its 
northern and western extremities, it spreads down the 
Indus to the Arabian Sea, over the Punjab, the western 
states of Kajputtina, and Smd The central portion of 
the plam comprises the United Piovmces of Agra and 
Oudh The alluvial deposits of which this vast tract is 
composed are, as Sir Richard Strachey says, “so finely 
comminuted that it is no exaggeration to say that it is 
possible to go from the Bay of Bengal up the Ganges, 
through the Punjab, and down the Indus again to the 
sea, over a distance of 2000 miles and more, without 
finding a pebble, however small ” ^ The Indo-Gangetic 
plain comprises the richest, the most fertile, the most 
populous, and historically the most famous countries of 
India Its south-western extension includes the desert 
tracts of western Rajputilna and the almost lainless 
districts of Smd It covers more than 500,000 square 
miles, an area almost as large as that of Prance, with 
the German and Austrian Empires, and it contains 
more than 160 millions of people 

The greater part of the northern plain, excluding 
the countries on the extreme west, was formerly m- 
cluded, for certain purposes, in the so-called piesidency 
of Bengal I shall have to explain how the name 
Bengal has had, at diflferent periods, difierent meanings, 
and how the term ‘presidency,’ although still some- 
times used m official papers, has almost ceased to 
have any special signification British India is now 
divided not mto the three presidencies of Bengal, 

^ Encydoposdxa Britannicat Art 
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Madras, and Bombay, but mto provmces, mne of which 
are extensive countries under separate Governments 

The second region of India hes to the south of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain, and includes the great triangular 
penmsula which projects into the Indian Ocean It has 
an area of about 700,000 square miles, with a population 
of more than 120 milhons 

The greater part of this tract consists of a hilly 
table-land,^ havmg an average elevation above the sea 
of about 1500 feet, but rising in the south, m Mysore, 
to 3000 feet It may be said, in geneial terms, to 
include the whole of that part of India which lies 
to the south of the tropic of Cancer, with a relatively 
small extension to the north, where it gradually merges 
mto the southern borders of the Gangetic plam On 
the western and eastern sides of the penmsula, the 
table -land terminates m the ranges known as the 
western and eastern Gh5,ts Eoughly speakmg, they 
run parallel to the coast on the two sides of southern 
India, leaving between them and the sea a more or less 
broad strip of low-lymg land The eastern Ghdts are 
an ill-defined range of no great height The western 
Gh5,ts rise steeply from the sea to about 4000 feet, and 
near their southern extremity reach 8700 feet m the 
Nilgiri mountams Farther north, nearly m the same 
Ime with the western Gh^ts, the Aravali range, m 
which Mount Abu rises to 5600 feet, forms the western 
border of the table-land The northern border cannot be 
sharply defined , it is broken up mto hills which pass more 
or less gradually mto the plains of the Umted Provmces 

^ I take the following note from Sir Henry Yule “A fnend objects to this 
application of * table land * to so rugged a region of inequalities But it is a 
teobmcal e3q)ression in geography, appbcable to a considerable area, of which 
the lowest levels are at a considerable height above the sea — Olo^ary of 
Anglo-Indian Words, Art “Tibet. 
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The Vmdhia and Satpuia langes, tlie highest points 
of which have an elevation of moie than 4000 feet, run 
from west to east across the northern paits of the 
table-land of central India. “ Now pieiced by road and 
railway (says Sir William Huntei), they stood as a 
barrier of mountam and jungle between northern and 
southern India, and foimed one of the main difficulties 
in welding the whole into an empire They consist 
of vast masses of forests, ridges, and peaks, broken 
by cultivated tracts of the rich cotton-bearing black 
soil, exquisite nver valleys, and high -lying grassy 
plains ” ^ 

Through two deep and almost parallel depressions 
m this tract, the waters of the Narbada and Tapti flow 
westward to the Aiabian Sea With these exceptions, 
all the chief rivers of the peninsula, the S6n, the 
Mdh^nadi, the God4.veri, the Kistna, and Kdvari, flow 
eastward, and exceptmg the Sdn, which joins the 
Ganges, they all fall into the Bay of Bengal The 
high ranges of the Ghdts, on the western edge of the 
penmsula, throw off nearly the whole of its dramage 
to the eastward 

This table-land, with the low-lymg tiacts on its 
borders, comprises the British provinces of Madras and 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, and many of the chief 
native states of India Among the latter are the 
Mar&,tha states of Gwalior and Indore, and those of 
Haidarabad and Mysore 

There are other extensive countries that I have 
not named, lymg outside the two great regions into 
which India proper may be roughly divided. On 
the north-eastern border of Bengal the British province 
of Assam, with an area of nearly 50,000 square 

^ Tht Indian Empire^ 8rd edit , p 68 
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miles/ and a population of more than 6,000,000, 
lies immediately below the Himalaya, and comprises 
the great and fertile valley of the Brahmaputra after 
it issues from the mountams On tbe opposite side 
of India, the Nortb-West Frontier Piovmce, formed in 
1901 from districts transferred from tbe Punjab, and 
British Baluchistan farther south, are the outposts of 
our empire towards Afghdnistd,n 

The French and Portuguese retain some small posses- 
sions, now httle more than nommal signs of former 
greatness The French possessions, of which the most 
important is Pondicherry, on the eastern coast, contam 
about 273,000 people, the Portuguese territory of Goa, on 
the western coast, has a population of nearly 500,000 
Lymg on the east side of the Bay of Bengal is 
the great provmce of Burma, the latest addition to oui 
Indian Empire It is completely cut off by the sea or 
by mountains from India proper, and differs essentially 
m every respect fiom eveiy Indian coimtry Including 
the protected Shdn states, it has an area of more than 

236.000 square mdes, with a population of 10,500,000 
Its frontiers, on the east, march with those of China, 
French Indo-Chma, and Siam 

PohticaUy, Aden, at the entrance to the Bed Sea, 
belongs also to the Indian Empire 

The provmces of British India, mcludmg Burma, 
cover more than 1,000,000 square miles, and contam 
232,000,000 people The native states cover nearly 

700.000 square miles, with a population of 62,500,000 
Althouorh the mam natural features of India are com- 

O 

paratively simple, the differences between the chmates 
and many of the physical conditions of its various 

^ [The provmce of Assam is now for admmistratave purposes united with the 
eastern and northern districts of Bengal The reconstructed provmce is known 
as “ Eastern Bengal and Assam *’] 
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coimtnes are, as I have already said, often far greater 
than any that exist between the various countries of 
Europe. The explanation of this fact is not difficult 

Excepting in temperature, and in a rainfall the 
amount of which vanes withm no very wide hmits, 
the general chmatic conditions of the countnes of 
Europe, excluding those in the extreme north, are not 
very different On the other hand, it is hardly possible 
to imagme greater contrasts than those which often 
exist between the chmates of vanous parts of India 

Take, for example, the two extremities of the great 
Indo-Gangetic plam — Smd on the western, and lower 
Bengal on the eastern side of India These countries 
are almost m the same latitude, each of them is an 
unbroken alluvial plam, slightly elevated above the sea 
In Smd, so httle ram falls that the country may be 
said to be rainless It is the Egypt of India, and with- 
out artificial imgation would be an uninhabitable desert 
Bengal, on the other hand, is a country of tropically 
heavy ram and luxuriant vegetation The ramfall on 
the mountains along its eastern borders is heavier than 
any that has been observed m any other part of the 
world At Cherra Punji, on the Khasiya hdls, on the 
frontiers of eastern Bengal, the average yearly ramfall 
IS between 500 and 600 mches, and 40 inches have been 
measured in a smgle day The average annual ramfall 
of London is about 25 mches, a quantity less than that 
which not infrequently falls m twenty-four hours m 
many parts of India 

It is not difficult to imagme from this illustration, 
taken from two Indian provmces, how great must be 
the differences m physical conditions between countries 
presenting such extraordinary contrasts of climate 

The one characteristic, common at certain seasons 
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to the whole of India, except at gieat elevations, is 
excessive heat The southern half of India, including 
nearly the whole of tlie Madras and Bombay Presidencies, 
lies witlun the tropic The nortliein half, including 
nearly the whole of the Indo-Gaugetic plain, lies north 
of the tropic Although in the southern or tropical 
region the mean temperature of the year is higher, the 
variations of temperature between summer and winter 
arc comparatively small , and it is in the second region, 
in the plains north of the tropic, where the days are 
longei and the power of the sun more continuous, that 
Indian heat reaches in the summer months its greatest 
intensity In parts of the Punjab and of the Umted 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and in the desert on the 
borders of Smd, the temperature in May and June is 
probably exceeded in no part of the world , but this 
extreme heat brings by its own action the relief without 
w'hicli all life w'ould pensh 

“The dominant feature of Indian meteorology” (I am 
quoting from the late Mi Blanford, formerly the head 
of the meteorological department m India) “ is the alter- 
nation of the monsoons, the annual reversal of the pre- 
vailing wind-currents This alternation is consequent 
on the fact that, in the early summer, the broad plains 
aud table-lands of India are heated to a far higher 
temperature than the seas which bathe their shores , 
whereas, m the wmtei, the seas retam much of their 
warmth, while the land radiates away and throws off 
mto stellar space much more heat than it receives from 
the obhque rays of the sun dunng the shorter wmter 
days, and, especially as regards northern India, speedily 
cools down to a temperature much below that of the 
surrounding seas ” ^ Observations of these phenomena 

^ StaUstxcal Atlas of Indxaf oliap uu 
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and tlieir consequences, especially in regard to the winds 
and the rainfall, show us, as Mr Blanford says, "how 
each season in succession affects in diveise modes the 
different portions of the countiy , why one province 
may sometimes he devastated by flood while another 
IS parched with drought, and why, with special adapta- 
tion to the peculiarities of its own seasons and resources, 
each of them has its own agricultural system, its own 
staples, its own rotation of crops " 

After March the heat in northern India rapidly 
mcreases As the air above the heated earth becomes 
hottei, the pressure becomes less At the same time an 
increase of pressure is going on over the ocean south 
of the equator, which has then its winter Thus, a cur- 
rent of air laden with moisture is gradually established 
towards the continent of India from the sea This 
IS the so-called south-west monsoon, which brings the 
periodical rains eveiy year to India, when the heat of 
the summer has reached its greatest intensity To- 
wards the end of May the monsoon has usually become 
established in the south-western extremity of India, and 
before the end of June it has extended to the greatei 
part of the northern provinces. 

liThe quantity of lain that faUs in any part of India 
depends mamly on the configuration of the surface 
of the land, and on its situation with reference to 
the vapour-bearing winds As the amount of watery 
vapour which air can hold m suspension vanes with 
the temperature of the air, and inci eases with the tem- 
perature, any cause which cools the cuirent from the sea 
leads to condensation of the vapour and to the fall of rain 
One of the chief of such causes is the existence of 
mountains which stand in the path of the wmds, and 
force the vapour-bearing currents to rise over them 
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Thus, the range of the western Ghats, which forms an 
almost contmuous barrier along the western coasts of 
southern India, meets first the whole force of the mon- 
soon as it comes saturated with moisture from the sea 
A great condensation of rain is the immediate result 
of the fall in the temperature of the hot moist air as 
it IS forced to rise in passmg across the mountams 
On the face of the Ghdts, not far from Bombay, the 
annual ramfaU m some places exceeds 250 mches , but 
a very large part of the moisture which the current of 
air contams is drained away by the excessive precipita- 
tion near the coast, and, as the current fiows on over 
the land, the quantity of ram is greatly reduced At 
Poona, only 60 miles from the sea, the annual ramfaU 
IS not more than 26 inches 

Similar phenomena are observed m a still more re- 
markable form on the Himdlaya The hue of maximum 
elevation is not far from the southern edge of the great 
mountain mass When the monsoon wmds strike the 
outer ranges of the Himalaya, a large amount of ram 
immediately results ; the quantity diminishes as the 
wmd passes over the mountains, and when it reaches 
the regions of perpetual snow, about 100 miles from 
the plams of India, almost the whole of its remammg 
moisture is condensed. Thus, the periodical rams are 
completely stopped by the ranges of the southern face 
of the Himdlaya; they can find no entrance to the 
mountams beyond, or to the table-land of Tibet, one of 
the driest and most and regions of the world 

Similar causes shut off the ram-bearmg south- 
westerly wmds from the Madras provmces, on the 
south-eastern coast of India These wmds cannot 
carry much moisture over the obstacle to their course 
formed by the western Gh^ts, and httle ram falls m 
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the eastern districts of Madras during the summei 
months But, as I shall presently notice, the remedy 
for this deficiency is not wantmg 

Where, on the other hand, the configuration of the 
land 18 such that no obstacles are offered to the passage 
of the monsoon current from the sea, there may be no 
condensation of its moisture Thus, when the wmd 
strikes upon the coast of Smd, very shghtly elevated 
above the sea, it finds a hotter and not a cooler surface 
than that which it has left, and it passes on with all its 
watery vapour for 1000 miles across the rainless plams 
to the Punjab, where at last the EQm^aya converts the 
vapour mto ram If, as Sir Richard Stiachey has ob- 
served, there had been a range of mountams connectmg 
the high land of the Indian peninsula with that of 
Baluchistan, hardly a drop of rain would have reached 
the Punjab and the north of India 

It would be easy to multiply dlustrations of the 
manner in which geographical position and configura- 
tion determine the fall of rain in the various provinces 
of India, and even local conditions of a kind which 
might have seemed of little importance produce remark- 
able results Thus, for mstance, a deep depression m 
a range of mountains may afford an openmg for the 
entrance of the vapour-beanng currents of air, and give 
an ample supply of ram to a tract of country which 
would have been almost rainless if the mountams had 
been continuous In this manner, the valleys of the 
Tapti and Narbada rivers, which enter the sea north of 
Bombay, arc gates through which the monsoon finds 
access to the provinces of central India, and makes them 
fertile and prosperous 

As the sun travels southward after midsummei, 
the south -vest monsoon passes gradually away, and 
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towaids the end of September it ceases to blow 
over northern India. Causes actmg in the conveise 
dnection, but similar to those which brought it with its 
lain-bearmg currents, lead to its cessation The tem- 
perature falls as the sun goes south, and the vast dry 
tracts of the Asiatic coutment become lapidly colder , 
the barometric pressure over the land mcreases, and 
wmds begin to blow from the north towards the south 
These wmds are the north-east monsoon 

This monsoon, although far less important than its 
predecessor to the greater part of India, is essentially 
necessary to Madras and the south-eastern provinces 
of the peninsula, which, as already explamed, are cut 
off by their geographical position from the benefits 
of the monsoon from the south-west When the vond 
from the north-east is established, these are the only 
parts of India which it reaches after passmg across the 
sea, and,' while everywhere else the current of air is dry, 
it takes up in its passage across the Bay of Bengal a 
supply of moisture Under the operation of the same 
laws which give their rainy season in the summer to 
the other provinces, the moisture brought by the north- 
east wmd from the sea is precipitated m ram on the 
eastern districts of Madras and southern India from 
October to December 

This slight sketch of some of the mam facts of 
Indian meteorology may serve to dlustrate the causes 
which render the physical conditions of various parts 
of India so extremely different As Mr Blanford has 
observed, we may speak of the chmates, but not of the 
chmate of India “The world itself (he says) affords 
no greater contrast than is to be met with, at one and 
the same time, withm its hmits ” When these facts are 
understood, it will no longer seem surprismg that India 
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and its mliabitants, its natural productions, and all the 
conditions of life, should present such contrasts and 
diversities 


The follo'Prmg Tabic, taken from tbc ‘‘Statistical Abstract relating to 
Bntish India,'* presented to Parliament 1910, gives the area and population 
of the Bntiflh Provinces and Native States of India, according to the Census 
of 1901 


PROIIXCE OR SrAta 

1 

Area In 
square mllc^ 

j Population* 

j. 

PROVINCES 


1 

1 

1 Ajmer Menvara 

2 Andamans and Nicobars | 

3 Balnchistdn {flxstndz and Administered 1 

Temiones) I 

4 Bengal 

6 Eaatem Bengal and Assam 

6 Bombay {Prcsidenqf) 

Bombay 

Sind 

Aden 

7 Bunna 

8 Central Provinces and Berar 

9 Coorg 

10 Madras 

11 North West Frontier Province i 

12* Punjab 

18 United Provinces of Aigra and Ondli 1 

Agra 

Oudh 

2,711 

3,143 

45,804 

115,819 

106,130 

123,064 

{76,01S) 

[47,066) 

m 

236,738 
100,345 
1,582 
141,726 
16,466 
97,209 
107,164 
[83,19S) 
{S3, 966) 

476,912 

24,649 

308,246 

50,722,067 

30,961,459 

18,559,561 

[15,301,677) 

(3,210,910) 

(45,974) 

10,490,624 

11,991,670 

180,607 

38,209,436 

2,125,480 

20,330,339 

47,691,782 

(34,858,705) 

(12,838,077) 

Total, Bntish Temtory 

1,097,901 

232,072,832 

NATIVE STATES ' 

1 


14* Baluchistdn 

15 Baroda State 

16 Benml States 

17 Bombay States 

18 Central India States 

19 Central Provinces States 

20 Hyderabad State 

21 Kashmir State 

22 Madras States 

23 Mysore State 

24 Punjab States 

25 Rajputdna States 

26 Umted Provmces States 

86,511 

8,099 

32,773 

1 65,761 

1 78.772 

! 31,188 

i 82,698 

80,900 
9,969 
29,444 
36,632 
127,541 
6,079 

502,500 
1,952,692 
j 3,940,482 

1 6,908,648 

1 8,628,781 

1,631,140 
11,141,142 
2,905,578 
4,188,086 
5,539,399 
4,424,398 
9,723,301 
802,097 

Total, Native States 

676,267 

62,288,224 

Grand Total, India | 

1,778,168 

294,361,056 









NOTE 

The population table at page 32 is based on the returns of the 
Indian Census of 1901 Since the publication of this edition of 
the book, the pro\U8ionaI figures of the Census taken on March 10, 
1911, have appeared The population of India is now returned at 
315 millions against 294 millions m 1901, an increase of 7 per cent 
The population of British India is 244 millions against 232 millions 
in 1901, an increase of 5 4 per cent The population of Native 
States IS 71 millions nearly, against 62 millions in 1901, an 
increase of nearly 13 per cent Of this increase, over 2 per cent 
is due to the inclusion of certain outlying tribal terntory for the 
first time in the Census enumeration 

The great increase in the population of the Native States since 
1901 18 explicable by the fact that between 1891 and 1901 the 
population of the States, owing to drought, distress, and emigration, 
had actually declined by 5 per cent The new Census registers 
the return of normal conditions Nearly all the States show a 
considerable increase of population 

In British Provinces the population of the Punjab has declined 
by nearly 2 per cent, and that of the Umted Provinces by 1 per 
cent These provinces have suflFered of late years from plague and 
malaria In the other provmces there have been substantial 
increases of population The Central Provinces and Berar have 
an increase of 16 per cent, Burma of 14 per cent, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam of 1 1 per cent, Madras of 8 per cent 

The population returns for the several provinces and Native 
States according to the new Census are subjoined They will serve 
for the correction of the figures given at pages 32, 347, 442, 600, 
and elsewhere in the body of the work 


(To Jace page 82 ) 
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PEOVINCES 

1 Ajmer-Merwara 

2 Aidamas and Nicobars 

3 Baluchistan {Districts cmd Administered Temiones) 

4 Bengal 

5 Eastern Bengal and Assam 

6 Bombay {Presidency) 

Bombay 

Stnd 

Aden 

7 Burma 

8 Central Provinces and Berar 

9 Coorg 
10* Madras 

11 North-West Frontier Province {Distrtcts and Ad^ 

ministered Territories) 

12 Punjab 

13 Umted Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

Agra 

Ondh 

Total, British Temtory 


STATES AhTD AGENCIES 


14 

Baluchistan {Agency Tracts) 

372,996 

16 

Baroda State 

2,031,463 

16 

Bengal States 

4,635,667 

17 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States 

570,622 

18 

Bombay States 

7,410,024 

19 

Central India Agency 

9,366,166 

20 

Central Provinces States 

2,117,406 

21 

Hyderabad State 

13,376,469 

22 

Kashmir State 

3,167,362 

23 

Madras States 

4,813,644 

21 

State 

6,806,796 

25 

North-West Frontier Province {Agencies and Tribal 



Areas) ^ 

1,622,078 

20 

Punjab States 

4,210,036 

27 

Bajputana Agenc} 

10,614,111 

28 

Sikkim “ 

88,169 

29 

United Provinces States 

831,761 


Total, Native States 

70,828,728 


Grand Total, India 

316,001,099 


* TnKl arM.1 Lronf^bt for the fint time under Cenjus enumeration 
In^lnded Iti Bengal States in previous Census 


POPTOJITION 
(Census 1911) 

501,436 

26,447 

438,016 

52,656,461 

33,978,307 

19,664,646 

{16,104f955) 

{S,51Sy7S^) 

{45,859) 

12,057,905 

13,917,637 

175,004 

41,402,026 

2,199,029 

19,962,165 

47,193,392 

{84,681,658) 

{12,561,784) 


244,172,371 



CHAPTER III 


THE HIMALAYA 

The Himalaya — Its mflaence oa India — Its geography — The great rn ers 
of India — The story of the sources of the Ganges — British and 
Natne Himalayan provinces — The Kumdon Himdlaya — Scenery of 
the Himdlaya 

I HAVE refeired in some detail to the regions mto 
which India is divided, but there is a third region 
which has been barely mentioned, on and outside its 
borders, the mfluence of which over a great part of the 
Indian continent is so important that some knowledge 
of it IS essential to a proper comprehension of Indian 
geography. I refei to the Himdlaya Without these 
mountains some of the richest tracts of India would be 
deserts , they give to India her principal rivers, and, 
through the effect that they produce on the monsoons 
and the rainfall, they affect all the conditions of life in 
the plains above which they rise. This is a subject on 
which books on India have usually not much to say. 

It IS unfortunate that w^e are taught to call these 
mountains the Himalaya, mstead of giving them their 
more euphonious old Sanskrit name Himalaya, “the 
abode of snow ” There are excellent geneial accounts of 
the Himdlaya in the ninth edition of the Encydopadta 
Britanmca, and m the fifth supplementaiy volume of 
that work, by Sir Richard Strachey and by Sir T H 
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Holdicli respectively As Sir Eicliard Strachey has 
shown, the Himalaya is not a mountain chain in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term There stretches across 
a large part of Asia, immediately to the north of India, 
“ a great protuberance above the general level of the 
earth’s surface.” We usually call the whole of its 
southern border by the name Himd-laya, and its 
northern border, m a much less defimte way, Kuenlun, 
and between them lies the mountainous table-land of 
Tibet, with an average elevation above the sea of 15,000 
feet or more Neither the Himd,laya, nor Kuenlun, nor 
the Tibetan table -land, have any special or separate 
existence, the whole constituting one huge agglomera- 
tion of mountains 

A range of mountains hke those to which we are 
accustomed in Europe gives no notion of the Himalaya, 
'It extends from east to west for some 2000 miles, 
and the average distance from its southern to its 
northern edge exceeds 500 miles The Himalaya, thus 
defined, would stretch from England to the Caspian, 
and it covers 1,000,000 square miles, an area as large 
as that of Great Bntam, and the German and Austrian 
Empires, France, Spam, and Italy all together Moun- 
tams hke those of Europe have never been obstacles 
very difficult to pass, but except for a comparatively 
short distance on the north-western frontiers of India, 
where the mountains of AfghAnistdri and Baluchistdn 
run southwards from the ranges of perpetual snow, the 
Himdlaya and its offshoots form a barrier between India 
•and the rest of Asia which for all practical purposes 
may be called impassable Except in the quarter that 
I have named, the Himalaya has in all ages given 
protection to India along a frontier 2000 miles m 
length But the exception has been a serious one 
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From this vulneiable side, m the course of the last eight 
hundred years, a swarm of mvaders has five times come 
down upon India, sometimes to conquer, sometimes only 
to destroy 

As might be supposed fiom its vast proportions, the 
Bbmdlaya comprises many countries, difiering from each 
other m almost everythmg except m this, that they 
consist entirely of mountains We find in them every 
possible variety of climate, of vegetation, and of aU 
natural products, and they are peopled by tribes of 
various character m most difierent stages of civihsation 
The Himalaya offers a good illustration of the misleadmg 
generalisations which aie common m regard to almost 
everythmg Indian Some authorities teU us that the 
mountains between the plams of India and the regions 
of perpetual snow aie bleak and bare and arid, and that 
their scenery, m spite of its stupendous scale, is un- 
mterestmg , otiiers tell us that they are covered with 
forest and rich vegetation, and present, m the higher 
regions, scenes more beautiful and sublime than any- 
thmg to be found in Europe Both stories are true , but 
considermg, as I have just said, tliat these mountams 
would stretch firom England to the Caspian, we might 
as reasonably expect to find the same conditions m the 
Grampians, the Alps, and the Caucasus, as to find them 
everjrwhere in the HimiQaya 

It IS only with that portion of the Himalaya which 
rises immediately above the plams of northern India 
that I am now concerned The highest peaks hitherto 
measured in the Himalaya or m the world are, for the 
most part, found on the southern side of the watershed 
between India and Tibet, at a distance of about 100 
miles from the Indian plams Mount Everest, m the 
eastern HimiOaya, reaches more than 29,000 feet , many 
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of the peaks exceed 25,000, and still higher points may 
possibly remain to be discovered On the north and 
north-west of Kashmir some of the peaks are hardly 
mferior to Mount Everest and the highest summits of 
the eastern portions of the chain. The elevation of 
the passes from India into Tibet is seldom less than 
16,000 feet, and the average elevation of the watershed 
probably exceeds 18,000 feet The table-land of Tibet 
18 usually 15,000 or 16,000 feet above the sea 

I have already referred to the manner in which the 
lofty mountains that rise along the southern margin of the 
Himdlaya form an impassable obstacle to the periodical 
rams of the south-west monsoon. The moisture-bearmg 
currents cannot pass such a hairier, and all their vapour 
IS condensed on the southern or Indian side of the chain. 
It 18 now well known that this furnishes the simple 
explanation of the fact formerly discussed by Humboldt 
and others, and long misunderstood, that the Ime of 
perpetual snow is lower on the southern than on the 
northern slopes of the Himdlaya Although on the 
latter, m Tibet, the winter cold is almost arctic m its 
intensity, very little snow will be found there in the 
summer even at 20,000 feet, because the air is so dry 
that snow can hardly form, while on the southern slopes 
of the chain the snow-line is found at an elevation of 
15,000 or 16,000 feet 

The greatest riveis of India all come from the 
Himalaya. It is remarkable that, although their courses 
through India to the sea are so widely divergent, their 
cliief sources are not far apart from each other, and are 
all on the northern or Tibetan side of the Indian water- 
shed They are in the high Tibetan plateau, near the 
lake of I^Idnasarowar and the peak of Kailds, names 
among the most sacred of Hindu mythology This is 
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strictly true of the Indus, the Sutlej, and the Brdhma- 
putra, and, although the Ganges seems to be an exception, 
it can hardly be said to be one 

The tiue story of the sources of the Ganges is curious 
We aU know how, m the eighteenth century, Biuce was 
supposed to have discovered the souices of the Nile, and 
how it afterwards appealed tliat he had been to the 
head, not of the great rivei, but of one of its tributaries 
Something of the same soit may be said of the Ganges 
Almost eveiy work on the geography of India stdl 
tells us that the Ganges has its oiigin m the glacier, or, 
as it IS often and inaccuiately called, the snow-bed of 
Gangotri, where it issues from the ice-cave, the ‘cow's 
mouth’ of the sacred books of the Hindus The truth 
IS that, apart fiom mythology and religion and common 
belief, and ]udging as we judge less holy streams, Gan- 
ffotri has no claim to be called the source of the Ganges, 
designating by that name the river that issues from the 
mountams at Hardwdr The river which comes from 
Gangotri is the Bhagirathi, one of the numerous Bamfl- 
layan feeders of the true Ganges The mam stream is 
that of the Alaknanda, which has a much longer course 
and, at all seasons of the year, a much larger body of 
water than the Bhdgirathi , its most distant sources are 
on the southern side of the watershed, near the Niti and 
Mana passes into Tibet, and it collects the drainage of 
the peaks and glaciers of the Kumaon and Gaihwdl 
Himdlaya, from Nanda De^n to the sacred shimes of 
Badrmath and Keddrnath These two streams umte 
about 40 miles above Hardwdr But the Ganges, apply- 
ing that name, accordmg to umversal custom, to the 
combmed river that flows through Bengal past Patna 
and Edjmahal, and thence on to the sea, has also, bke 
the Indus, the Sutlej, and the Brdhmaputra, its trans- 
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Himdlayan sources The Grogra, or more eorrectly the 
GhAgra, which joins the Ganges above Patna, about 
500 miles from the sea, is hardly known to European 
fame, but in the upper portion of its course it is a much 
larger nver than the Ganges It rises on the north of 
the Indian Himalaya, not far from the sources of the 
other great rivers, near the lake of Mdnasarowar, finds 
its way through the mountains of Nepdl, under the name 
of Kauri^i, and flows on through Oudh until it joins 
the Ganges The Kaundli, near the borders of Nepal, 
after it has entered the plams, is said to have a mmi- 
mum discharge of 11,000 cubic feet per second, whereas 
that of the Ganges at Hardwdr is only 6300 feet. 
Whether at the junction between the Ganges and the 
Gogra, the former, after its longer course through the 
plams of India, has become the larger stream, is a 
question to which no certain answer has hitherto been 
given It may seem curious that it should still be 
possible to doubt whether the Gogra can properly be 
called an affluent of the Ganges, or whether it ought 
not rather to be held that the Ganges, m its passage 
from the mountams to the sea, falls into a river greater 
than itself, the very name of which is hardly known in 
Europe The question has no material importance, and 
the truth is that no standard has hitherto been clearly 
recognised by which to determine the characters that 
justify us m speaking of any particular affluent of a 
river as its source It remains undecided whether that 
term should be applied to the affluent which has the 
longest course, which has the greatest catchment area, 
or which has the superior volume , and, if volume be the 
test, whether this is to be measured where the stream is 
at its highest, its lowest, or its average level 

Like the iivcrs that I have named, the Irawadi and 
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tlie Salwin,tbe gieat nveis of Burma, have also their mam 
sources on the northern or Tibetan side of the Himdlaya 
Between Assam, the British province on the extreme 
north-east of India, and the western frontiers of Kashmir, 
a distance of 1500 miles, the countries of the Indian 
Himjtlaya and its offshoots cover more than 150,000 
square miles, and contain some 6,500,000 people They 
are mostly under native rule, and among them the 
most important is Nepdl, the one state in India, or on 
its borders, which has remained entirely mdependent 
of our power In 1815 and 1816 the Nepalese measured 
their strength agamst ours, and lost m consequence 
Kumdon and Grarhwdl, their richest districts Since 
that time they have pieserved an unvarying policy of 
absolute but thoroughly fnendly isolation The British 
representative at Katmandu, then capital, is treated 
almost as a highly honoured prisoner, and central 
Africa IS more accessible to European travellers than the 
greater part of Nepdl However unenlightened from 
our point of vieiv this policy, which the geographical 
position and configuration of the country alone rendered 
possible, may have been, it has had the result of shuttmg 
out all causes and opportunities of dispute, and of pre- 
serving the independence of Nepdl The other native 
hdl states are all under British control The most 
important of them is Kashmir, with its dependencies 
in western Tibet I have spoken of the great 
differences between the various countries and peoples 
of these mountains A remarkable illustration is seen 
m the contrast between the states on the eastern and 
western extremities of the Indian Himalaya There 
are no braver soldiers than the httle Gurkhas of Nepdl, 
and few greater cowards than the stalvart Muham- 
madans of Kashmir 
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In the -western Hlmdlaya, m the Punjab Lieutenant- 
Guvernorship, several districts, of which Kdngra is the 
most important, are under British administration, and m 
one of them, a small patch surrounded by native states, 
IS Simla, the summer headquarters of the Grovemment 
of India But the most considerable tract of British 
territory m the Himalaya is the group of districts 
forming the Kumdon division, which borders on the 
plains of Rohilkhand, in the Agra Provmce 

It would be foreign to my purpose to speak at 
length regardmg this or any other portion of the 
cham, and, as I have just said, in -treating of so vast 
a subject as the Himdlaya it is easy to be misled by 
generalisations I -will, however, say something about 
Kumdon, because m its mam features it affords mstruc- 
tive illustrations of many of the chief and most -widely 
prevailing characteristics of these mountains, and be- 
cause it is a country Avith which I have had unusual 
opportunities of making myself acquainted 

The Kumdon division has an area of more than 
12,000 square miles, and its population exceeds a 
milhon Its whole surface is covered by mountains 
They rise with strange suddenness from the plains of 
India We pass almost in a moment mto the mountains, 
and when we have once entered them, we hardly find 
level ground again until we have gone 400 or 500 miles 
across the Himdlaya, Tibet, and the Kuenlun The 
Gdgar range, described with enthusiastic admiration b}’^ 
Bishop Heber, nses immediately above the plains to 
more than 8000 feet, and in one of its valleys he the 
little lake and station of Nairn Tdl, the summer head- 
quarters of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
ProMnccs of Agra and Oudh 

After travelling through Kumdon for more than 
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100 miles, through a constant succession of high ranges 
and deep gorges, we pass the great peaks of the Indian 
liimdlaya, and cross over into Tibet, but, lookmg north- 
ward from the watershed, we see again fresh snowy- 
ranges and mountains that look as endless and as vast 
as those that we have left behind 

In the eailier pait of my Indian life I had the good 
fortune to be employed foi about ten years m various 
offices in Kumdon, and I spent many summers m the 
higher regions of the Himdlaya, sometimes among the 
almost countless glaciers at the sources of the Ganges 
and its tributaries, or visitmg the passes mto Tibet, one 
of them more than 18,000 feet above the sea, or on the 
forest- coveied ranges immediately under the snowy 
peaks I have seen much of European mountains, but 
in stupendous subhmity, combmed with a magmfieent 
and luxuriant beauty, I have seen nothmg that can be 
compared -with the Himdlaya 

Although none of the Kumdon summits reach an 
elevation equal to that attained by a few of the peaks 
in other parts of the cham, for only two of them exceed 
25,000 feet, it is probable that the average elevation of 
the snowy range of Kumdon is nowhere surpassed For 
a continuous distance of some 200 miles the peaks con- 
stantly reach a height of from 22,000 to more than 
25,000 feet 

The alpme vegetation of the Kumdon Himdlaya, 
while far more vanous, closely resembles m its generic 
forms that of the alpine regions of Europe, but after 
we have left the plams for 100 miles and have almost 
reached the foot of the great peaks, the valleys aie still, 
in many cases, only 2000 or 3000 feet above the sea, 
conveymg, as Su Richard Strachey says, “ the heat and 
vegetation of the tropics among ranges covered with 
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perpetual snow ” Thus, he adds, the traveller may 
obtain at a glance a range of vision extending from 2000 
to 25,000 feet, “ and see spread before him a compendium 
of the entire vegetation of the globe from the tropics 
to the poles ” Something similar may be said of the 
animal world Tigers, for instance, are common in the 
valleys , and it is not very unusual to see their foot- 
prints in the snow among oaks and pines and rhododen- 
drons 8000 or 10,000 feet above the sea. 

If I wished to give to any one, acquamted only with 
European mountains, some notion of the scenery of 
the Kumdon Himdlaya, at elevations of about 6000 to 
10,000 feet, I should advise him to travel m the Itahan 
valleys of the Alps, to which, on a fai greater scale, the 
gorges of the Himdlaya have often a stronger resemblance 
than those of Switzerland. The Val Anzasca, as we go 
up towards Macugnaga through the chestnut woods, 
with Monte Rosa always before us, is not unlike m 
mmiature a valley in the Himdlaya, and I hardly like 
to say that it is less beautiful But the Indian moun- 
tams are grander, then forests are nobler, their whole 
vegetation is more nch and varied, and nowhere m 
Europe can we find the splendour of the atmospheric 
effects and colounng of the Himdlaya 

Still less IS comparison possible in the higher regions 
of the mountams To the traveller who remembers the 
wdd magnificence of the peaks and glaciers of the 
Himdlaya, and the general sublimity of its aspect, 
Zermatt and Ghamouny seem msignificant The mere 
fact that the ranges of the Himdlaya are often twice as 
high as those of the Alps gives no idea of then relative 
magnitude The whole of the Bernese Alps might, it 
has been said, be cast into a smgle Himdlayan valley 
We might almost as reasonably, when the Scottish or 
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"VVelsli lulls are white with snow, compare them with 
Mont Blanc and Monte Eosa, as compare anythmg m 
the Alps with Nanda Devi and TrisiU If, preserving 
the form of its great obehsk, we could pde the 
Matterhorn on the Jungfrau, we should not reach 
the highest summits of the Himalaya, and should 
have a mountain less wonderful than the astonishing 
peak of Dunagm 

Among earthly spectacles, it is hardly possible that 
any can surpass the Him alaya, as I have often seen it 
at sunset on an evenmg m October from the ranges 
thirty or forty miles jfrom the great peaks “ For the 
picturesque beauty of its natural settmg” (Sir Thomas 
Holdich writes), “m the midst of tropical mountam 
scenery, no less than for grandeur of outlme and pro- 
found impression of majestic predommance, there is 
probably no rival m the world to Kanchmjunga as seen 
from Darjding ” One other such view, that from Bmsar 
m Kumion, stands out vividly m my own remembrance 
This mountam is 8000 feet high, covered with oak and 
rhododendron Towards the north we look down over 
pme-clad slopes mto a deep valley, where, 6000 feet 
below, the Sarju runs through a tropical forest Beyond 
the river it seems to the eye as if the peaks of perpetual 
snow rose straight up and almost close to us into the 
sky From the bottom of the valley to the top of 
Nanda Devi we see at a glance almost 24,000 feet of 
mountam The stupendous golden or rose-coloured 
masses and pinnacles of the snowy range extend before 
us m unbroken succession for more than 250 miles, 
fiUmg up a third part of the visible horizon, while on 
all othei sides, as far as the eye can reach, stretch away 
the red and purple ranges of the lower moimtams 
“ In a hundred ages of the gods,” writes one of the 
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old Sanskrit poets, “ I could not tell you of the gloncs 
of Himilchal " 

I must add that few of those who spend the summer 
m the hill stations of noithcrn India have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing such scenes as these If they 
suppose, at a place like Simla, that they have seen the 
Himdlaya, they greatly deceive themselves 




CHAPTER IV 


IHE CONSTITUTION OF THE GOVEENMENT IN INDIA 

Presidencies and provinces — The Presidency of Bengal — First constitution 
of the Gk>vemment — Hastings and hia Council — Changes between 
1773 and 1833 — The Qo\ ernor-General of India in Council — Separa- 
tion of the Horth-Westem Provinces from Bengal — Renewal of the 
Charter m 1863 — A Lieutenant Governor appointed for Bengal — 
The mutiny of the Nati\e army — Transfer of the government to 
the Crown — The existing constitution of the Supreme and Provincial 
Gkivemments — Tlie Indian legislatures — The Provincial Govern- 
ments — Former cumbrous mode of transacting business — Changes 
made by Lord Canning — Reforms completed by Lord Lawrence — 
The Council com erted into a Cabmet — Manner of transacting business 
— Power of Governor-G^eneral to overrule the Council — Migration 
of the Government to Simla — Relations between Supreme and 
Provincial Governments — Mr Bright on the government of India — 
Decentralisation 

In the earher times of the East India Company, the 
affairs of the three principal settlements m Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay were, m each case, administered 
by a President and a Council composed of servants of 
the Company, and the term ‘presidency’ was apphed 
to the whole tract over which their authority extended 
The term has lasted to the present day, and is still used 
in official papers, but it has almost ceased to have any 
special meamng British India is not divided mto 
presidencies, but mto provmces, nme of which are 
extensive countries under separate Governments The 
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pic9i(lcncicHofMiuliiiHiui(l liomlmy me now the proMiufs 
of the wunc nmnos 

Tlic ienn ‘ presidency of Bengal ’ rnpiiros sonic 
c\planation 

The name Bengal has hud, at, ddferonl periodn sinre 
the country came into onr possession, \cry different 
meanings. It was originally applied, ns it still is by 
the natives of India, to (he tract sometimes called 
low'cr Bengal, including the deltas of the Ganges and 
Bi’dhninputra, and inhabited hy the ])COplc who speak 
Bengdli The earliest factories .md settlements on that 
side of India wcic established in Bengal, and, as British 
authority went on extending, the name Bengal was 
applied to all the tcintoncs admmistcied from Fort 
William, the ollicial headquarters in Calcutta Thus, 
the picsidency of Bengal, or, according to its proper 
official designation, Fort William in Bengal, came to 
include not only Bengal and the ncighbouiing provinces 
of Behdr and Orissa, but the whole of the British con- 
quests m northern India Some remnants of the old 
system have lasted into our owm times There was, 
until 1894, a single army for the provinces of Bengal, 
Agra and Oudh, aud the Punjab, and although, as I 
shall have again to notice, it had not a single native of 
Bengal m its ranks, it retained the name of the Bengal 
Army This name still survives, for although the Army 
m the Punjab is now a sepaiate body, the other provinces 
remain included in the so-called Bengal Command ’ 
Another survival from old times is seen in the Bengal 
Civil Service. The members of the Indian Civil Seivice, 
reermted under the system of open competition, are 

' [This •was tho case up to 1905 when the Amy in India was reorganised 
The old 'army commands' disappeared, and in their place a ^stcm of 
‘divisional commands’ was adopted, tho divisions being grouped into two 
‘ amies' — the northern amy and the southern amy ] 
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apponitecl, before they leave England, to the provinces 
to winch under ordinary ciicumstanccs they remain 
permanently attached The civil service cadres of the 
United Provinces of Agia and Oudli, and of the Punjab 
are, for all administrative purposes, as distmct from 
that of Bengal as from those of Madras and Bombay , 
but, in regard to some matters connected with annuities 
to widows and children, the members are still treated 
as a single body and included in the so-called Bengal 
Civil Service 

The first Act of Parliament which prescribed a 
definite system of government for the afiairs of India 
was that of 1773 ^ It provided for the appointment of 
a Governor-General and a Council of four members foi 
the Presidency of Bengal The administration was to 
be carried on in accordance with the votes of the 
majority of the Council, and the Governor-General had 
no powei to set aside their decisions Certain poweis 
of control, vaguely defined, weie given to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal over the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay Warren Hastings was the first Governor- 
General of Bengal The scandalous dissensions in his 
Council, under the malignant influence of Francis, have 
become a weU-known matter of history They showed 
that government by the constantly shifting majority of 
a Council was impossible , but although similar facts re- 
peatedly occurred to illustrate the folly of such a system, 
it was not until 1786 that a partial remedy was apphed, 
after Lord Cornwallis had made it a condition of his 
acceptance of the office of Governor-General that the 
power of overruling his Council should be given to hun 
On the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1793,^ the 
powers of the Governoi -General were further extended , 

^ Regulating Act, 13 Geo III c. 63 ^33 Geo III c, 52. 
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authority to overrule then Councils was given to the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, the power of the 
Governments of those presidencies to make laws and 
regulations for their own territories was recognised , and 
the supreme authority of the Governor -Geneial in 
Council over the whole of India was distinctly declared 
No very important changes in the constitution of the 
Government were made after this until the renewal of 
the Charter in 1833,^ when the trading powers of the 
Company eeased The Governor-General in Council of 
Bengal then became the Governor-General of India m 
Council Bengal was to be divided mto two presidencies, 
Bort William in Bengal and Agra The Governor- 
General was to be Governor of the former, and a 
Governor was to be appomted for the latter The Agra 
presidency was not constituted, hut by an amending 
Act passed m 1835* the territories which were to have 
been included m it were placed, under the name of the 
North-Western Provmces, under a Lieutenant-Governor 
without a Council Madras and Bombay retamed their 
Councils, but no Council was appointed for Bengal 
The Punjab became a Lieutenant-Governorship m 
1859, and Burma m 1897 In 1901 a new province, 
the North-West Frontier Province, was formed, and, 
to avoid confusion horn the siimlanty of names, the 
North-Western Provinces, with which Oudh had been 
mcluded, became the Umted Provmces of Agra and 
Oudh. In 1905 the provmces of Bengal and Assam 
were reconstructed, the eastern and northern districts 
of Bengal bemg detached jhom that provmce and 
formed with Assam into the provmce of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam 

In 1853 the Charter of the Company was again 
‘ 3 & 4 Will IV c S'; 2 5 j; e •\vjJ 2 jy ^ 52 
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renewed,’ and an important ebange in tlie Government 
was made It bad long been obvious that it was im- 
possible for a single person to discharge tbe double duty 
of Governor-General of India and Governor of Bengal, 
and tbe admimstration of Bengal bad notoriously 
become less efficient than that of any other provmce 
in India, Tbe Governor-General was relieved from this 
charge, and a Lieutenant-Governor, without a Council, 
was appomted 

In 1857 came tbe mutiny of tbe Bengal Native 
aimy 

In the following yeai, by tbe “Act for tbe better 
government of India," * the government was transferred 
from tbe East India Company to tbe Crown, and it was 
pro%nded that aU tbe powers of tbe Company and of tbe 
Board of Control should be exercised by a Secretary of 
State, in concert, in certain cases, with a Council This 
Act, of which I shall again have to speak, applied almost 
solely to tbe Government m England, and tbe Govern- 
ment in India was carried on as before 

In 1861 important changes were made in tbe con- 
stitution both of the supreme and provincial Govern- 
ments in India Tbe Indian Councils Act® of that 
year still regulates, except so far as it has been modified 
by later Acts of Parliament, tbe government of India 
In 1892 it was materially modified by another Indian 
Councils Act,^ which enlarged tbe Legislative Councils 
and mcreased their powers , and m 1909 another Indian 
Councils Act® made important changes in the constitution 
and functions of these councils, and gave power to make 
changes in the executive governments of the provmces 
The principal provisions of the Act of 1861, as 

1 16 iJ. 17 Viot c. 95 “ 21 & 22 Vict c. 106 

5 24 25 Vict c 67 •* 66 ^ 56 Vict c 14 ® 9 Edw VII c 4 

E 
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modificcl by subsequent legislation, -will now be 
dcseribed 

The Governor-General and the ‘ ordinary ’ members 
of his Council aic appointed by tlic Crown No limit 
of time 18 specified for their tenure of oflice, but custom, 
not often disregarded, has fixed it at five years The 
term ‘ Viceroy ' has been commonly apjilied to the 
Governor- General since the transfer of tlie government 
to the Crown, but it is not recognised b}' la^\ It was 
first used in the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, which 
announced the assumption of the government of India 
by the Crown, and in doing so referred to Lord Canning 
as the ‘ first Viceroy and Governor-General ’ There are 
SIX ‘ ordmaiy ’ members of Council Three of the 
members must at the time of their appomtment have 
been at least ten years in the service of the Crown in 
India One of the three remaining members must be a 
barrister, or a member of the faculty of advocates in 
Scotland, of not less than five years’ standing The 
qualifications of the fifth and sixth members are not 
prescribed by statute The Council, as at present 
(1910) constituted, consists of three Indian civilians, a 
native of India having the legal qualification, and two 
members who before appomtment to the Council held 
posts m the Enghsh civil service The Indian civilians 
hold respectively the portfolios of the Land Revenue 
and Agriculture, the Home, and the Education depart- 
ments The law member has charge of the Legislative 
department The two members with English official 
experience have charge respectively of the Fmance 
department and of the Commerce and Industry 
department The Commander-in-Chief m India may 
also be, and in practice always is, an ‘ extraordmary ’ 
member of the Council He holds charge of the Army 
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department The Governors of Madras and Bombay 
become ‘ extraordmary ’ members if the Council meets 
within their presidencies Whenever it is declared by 
the Governor-General m Council to be expedient that 
the Governoi -General should visit any part of India 
without his Council, he may nommate one of the 
members of his Council to be President of the Council 
The President, durmg the absence of the Governor- 
General, exercises the powers which the Governor- 
General may exercise at meetings of the Council, except 
that of assentmg to or withholdmg assent to laws , and 
the Governor- General, when so absent, may himself 
exercise all or any of the powers which he might exer- 
cise as Governor-General m Council, except the power 
of makmg laws The Council may assemble at any 
place m India which the Governor-General m Council 
appomts 

The Governor-General’s Council, as described above, 
is commonly designated the ‘Executive Council,’ to 
distinguish it from the ‘ Legislative Council ’ It is m 
effect a cabmet of mmisters who, with the Governor- 
General at their head, conduct the executive adminis- 
tration of the country The Legislative 'Council of 
the Governor-General is an expansion of this Council 
The Indian Councils Act of 1861 provided that for the 
better exercise of the power of making laws and 
reffulations vested in the Governor-General m Council 
he should nommate ‘additional members’ for the 
purpose of legislation only The Additional members 
were appomted for two years, but jomed the Council 
only when it met for legislative purposes The Council, 
thus reinforced and while thus engaged, could entertam 
no matters except those directly connected with the 
legislative business before it The number of Additional 
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members was fixed by the Act of 1861 at twelve as a 
maximum, of whom not less than one-half were to be 
non-oflicials, not holdmg offices under the Govern- 
ment In practice most of the non-officials were always 
natives of Indisu The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
provmce m which the Legislative Council might meet 
was also made an Additional member A Government 
majority was secured by the presence m the Legislative 
Council of the members of the Executive Council 

The Act of 1861 constituted similar Legislative 
Councils, by expansion of the Governor’s Executive 
Council, in Madras and Bombay, and gave power to 
create Legislative Councils m Bengal and m any other 
provmce under a Lieutenant-Governor These pro- 
vincial legislatures will be referred to later on 

The Act of 1892 made important changes m the 
constitution and powers of the Legislative Councds 
It had become apparent that the admmistration might 
gam much advantage if public opmion could be brought 
more largely to bear on it This was especially true of 
the provincial Governments, the ordinary busmess of 
which 18 of a kind in which local knowledge is necessary, 
and on which the expression of intelligent independent 
cnticism may often be valuable The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 raised the number of Additional members m 
the Governor-General’s Council to sixteen as a maximum, 
and introduced the representative principle m the 
appointment of the members The method of appomt- 
ment was, as before, nomination by the Governor- 
General But the regulations made undei the Act 
provided that a certain number of the nominations 
would be made on the recommendation of specified 
persons, bodies and associations, the mtention being 
to give a representative character to the persons so 
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nominated There was no obligation to accept the 
recommendation, but m practice it was never refused 
Of the sixteen Additional members six were usually 
officials and ten non-officials Four of the latter were 
appomted by the Governor- General on the recom- 
mendations of the four piovmcial Legislative Councils, 
the non-official members of each such Council bemg the 
electors A fifth member was recommended by the 
Calcutta Chambei of Commerce The remaining five 
non-official members were appointed by the Governor- 
General as appeared to him most smtable with reference 
to pendmg legislative business and to the due repre- 
sentation of the different classes of the community 

The powers of the Governor-General’s Legislative 
Coimcil were also enlarged The Act of 1861 had 
strictly confined the busmess of the Council to the 
consideration and enactment of legislative measures 
There was thus no opportumty for cnticismg the 
financial policy of the Government except on those 
occasions when financial legislation was necessary 
The Act of 1892 mtroduced non-legislative functions 
by empowermg the Governor -General to make rules 
authorismg the discussion of the annual financial 
statement, provided that no resolutions might be moved 
or divisions taken Under this power one or two days 
were allotted annually to its discussion, though as the 
estimates had already been finally settled by the 
executive Government and could not be disturbed, the 
debates were apt to be discursive and meffective The 
powers of the Legislative Council m non -legislative 
busmess were farther enlarged by the right to ask 
questions on matters of general pubhc mterest bemg 
conceded to members, under certam conditions and 
restrictions This right has been freelv 
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The Indian Councils Act of 1892 also reconstituted 
the provincial legislatures on similar lines, and gave 
them non-logislative functions 

Important changes m the constitution and functions 
of the Governor-Generars Legislative Council and of 
the provincial legislatures have recently heeii made by 
the Indian Councils Act of 1909 The Councils have 
been greatly enlarged, their non-legislativc functions 
extended, and a certain number of the members are 
elected by constituencies. The Legislative Council of 
the Governor -General now comprises 60 Additional 
members, of whom 35 arc nominated by the Governor- 
General and 25 are elected by specified electorates Of 
the nominated members not more than 28 may be 
officials, and three others (who must not be ofiicials) 
must be nommated from among the ]\Iuhammadans 
of the Punjab, the landholders of that province, and 
the Indian commercial community respectively These 
are three instances of class interests in which it has 
not been found possible to devise satisfactory electorates. 
The remaimng four nominated seats are at the Governor- 
General’s disposal, to secure experts on special subjects 
or representatives of mmor interests and paiticular 
classes. Of the 25 elected members eleven are elected 
by the non-of&cial members of the several provmcial 
legislatures, two being assigned to each of the four 
largest provinces, and one to each of three other 
provinces A twelfth is elected by the district and 
municipal boards of the Central Provinces, that pro- 
vmce not havmg a Legislative Council Six members 
are elected by electorates of the landholders m six 
provmces, five by the Muhammadan community in 
each of five provinces, and two by the Chambers of 
Commerce m Calcutta and Bombay In this way 
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diiFerent classes and interests have been given a measure 
of representation roughly corresponding with their mag- 
nitude and importance In constituting the elector- 
ates and m regulatmg their procedure in elections it 
has been necessary to adopt a variety of methods, aU of 
which may be regarded as experimental and some of 
which are avowedly temporary and provisional The 
regulations also define the qualifications of candidates 
and of voters In a Muhammadan electorate, for 
mstance, the candidates must be Muhammadans, and m 
a landholders’ electorate landholders The Governor- 


General in Council has the exceptional power of exclud- 
mg a candidate whose reputation and antecedents are 
such that his election would be contrary to the pubhc 
mterest. An oath or affirmation of loyalty to the 
Crown 18 required of every member before he takes his 
seat Members hold their seats for three years, and 
every three years there is a general election for the 
Council In settlmg the distribution of seats the 
representation of the Muhammadan commumty presented 
great difficulties In the end five elected seats were 
assigned to special Muhammadan electorates, and one 
nommated seat is reserved for a representative of that 
commxmity in the Punjab As Muhammadans may 
reasonably hope to secure two or three other seats in 
the Council, they will usually have eight or nine 
members m all This number represents a percentage 
of the total number of non-official seats somewhat in 


excess of the percentage of the Muhammadan population 
of India to the total population 

The non -legislative functions of the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council, as now settled by the Act 
of 1909 and the rules made under it, are these There 
18 first the annual discussion of the budget This now 
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extends over several days, it takes place liefore the 
budget 18 finally settled, and members have tlie right 
to propose resolutions and to divide the Council upon 
them On the appointed day the preliminary estimates 
are presented by the Finance member to the Council 
with an explanatory memorandum On a subsequent day 
he makes such further explanations as he thinks necessary. 
Members may thereupon move any resolution of which 
they may have given notice, regarding any proposed 
alteration in taxation, any proposed loan, or any addi- 
tional grant to local Governments When these resolu- 
tions have been disposed of, the estimates are taken by 
groups, and members may move resolutions on any heads 
of revenue or expenditure that under the rules are open 
to discussion. Certain heads of revenue and of ex- 
penditure, as, for instance, the Oustoms and the An my, 
are excluded from discussion The next stage is the 
presentation of the budget, as finally settled by the 
Fmance member, who describes the changes made and 
explains, if necessary, why any resolution passed m 
Council has not been accepted. In a final sitting a 
general discussion of the budget takes place, at winch 
no resolution may be moved or vote taken It may be 
mentioned that a resolution of the Council, if earned, 
“ has effect only as a recommendation to the Governor- 
Goneral m Council ” The Government is not bound to 
act upon it. In the Legislative Council the Government 
has an official majority, as including the members of 
the Executive Council there are 35 officials agamst 
32 non-officials 

Apart from the opportmuty for discussing matters 
of general public interest which the annual debate on 
the budget provides, they may now be discussed and 
made the subject of resolutions at any sittmg of the 
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Legislative Council This is a new pover To the 
right of inteipcllation possessed by the Council since 
1 802 has now been added the right to ask ‘ supple- 
mentary ’ questions, for the purpose of elucidating a 
reply given to the original question 

The conditions under vhich questions may be asked 
m the Council are defined by rules The questions, of 
which due notice has to be given, must be requests for 
information only, and must not be put in argumenta- 
tive, or hypothetical, or defamatory language, nor is 
discussion permitted m lespect of an answ'er given to 
a question on behalf of the Government These two 
icstrictions arc substantially identical with those in 
force m the British House of Commons The President 
may disallow’ any question wdiich, m his opinion, cannot 
be answered consistently wuth the public interests 

As regards legislation, the functions of the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council are still regulated by the 
Councils Act of 1861 Ceitain Acts of Parhament 
under wdiicli the Government of India is constituted 
cannot be touched, and no law’ can be made affecting 
the authority of Parhament or allegiance to the Crown, 
but with these exceptions the legislative pow’ers of the 
Governor-General in Council ovei the whole of British 
India are umestricted Measures affecting the pubhc 
debt or revenues of India, the lehgion of any of His 
Majesty’s subjects, the discipline or maintenance of the 
military or naval forces, and the relations of the Govern- 
ment with foreign states, cannot be mtioduced by any 
member without the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General Every Act requires the Governor-General’s 
assent The assent of the Crown is not necessary to 
the validity of an Act, but the Crown can disallow any 
Act that has been passed 
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'L’he constitution of the executive Governments in 
Madras and Bombay was not altered b} the Act of 18GI, 
and they still retain some signs of their fonner dignity 
and partial independence On certain matters they 
correspond directly with the Secretary of State, a 
privilege not possessed b} other provincial Governments 
The Governor and the members of Ins Executive Council 
arc appointed by the Crown The Governor is usually 
an English statesman sent from England Until 1893 
the Executive Council in eithei Presidency consisted of 
two members of the Indian Civil Service and the Com- 
mander-iu-Chief in the Presidency. But in that year, 
as will be mentioned in describing the constitution of 
the Army in India, the offices of Presidential Com- 
manders-in-Chief were abolished From 1893 to 1909 
two civilian members composed the Council The 
Indian Councils Act of 1909, which reconstituted the 
supreme and provincial Legislative Councils, increased the 

* 33 Viet, a 3, see, 1 
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Executive Councils of j\Iadms and IBombay to foui 
members as a mnximuin, of whom two at least must be 
persons ^\llo liave been for t\\elve years in the service 
of the Crown m India. In exercise of this pow^er a 
natnc of India has now been appointed to the Council 
m either Presidency 

The changes made m the constitution and non- 
Icgislativc functions of the Legislative Councils of 
l^Iadras and Bombay by the Act of 1909 aie very 
similar to those which liave been described in speakmg 
of the supreme Legislative Council The number of 
members has been more than doubled, a system of 
election by specially constituted electorates introduced, 
and pow'crs given to the members to debate and move 
resolutions on the provincial financial statement, to 
move resolutions on matteis of general public interest 
at any meeting of the Council, and to ask ‘supple- 
mentary’ questions The system under which the 
Additional members are nominated and elected is so 
nearly identical in the two presidencies, that it will be 
sufiicient to describe that m force in Bombay The 
Bombay Legislative Council is composed of 4 ex-officto 
members (i e the three members of the Executive 
Council and the Advocate-General), and 44 Additional 
members Of the Additional members the Governor 
nominates 23 (of whom not more than 14 may be 
officials), and 21 are elected The Government is 
thus without an official majority m the Council 
Of the elected members, 8 are elected by groups of 
municipalities and district boards, 4 by Muhammadan 
electorates, and 3 by electorates of the landholdmg 
classes The Bombay University, the Bombay muni- 
cipal corporation, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, the Mill-owners’ 
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Association, and tlie Indian commercial community, 
eacli elect one member The regulations for the 
foimation of electorates, and as to the qualifications 
and disqualifications of candidates and voters, are 
similar to those made m the ease of the supreme 
Council 

The rules for the discussion of the annual financial 
statement in the Legislative Councils of Madras and 
Bombay are similar to those applicable to the supreme 
Council, except that the discussion must be limited to 
those branches of revenue and expenditure which are 
under the eontrol of the local Government The 
financial statement is first presented and considered as 
a whole and then m detad, and resolutions may be 
moved and divisions taken The Government is not 
bound by any resolutions which the Council may pass 
At any meeting of the Legislative Council matters of 
general pubhc mterest under the control of the local 
Government may be discussed and made the subject of 
resolutions Questions cannot be asked or answered as 
to any matters other than those under the control of 
the local Government, and in matters which are or 
have been the subject of controversy between the local 
Government and the Government of India or the 
Secretary of State, no question can be asked or answer 
given except as to facts 

Laws passed by these Legislative Councils require 
the sanction of the Governor-General, and may be dis- 
allowed by the Crown The powers of the Governor- 
General m Council to legislate for all matters through- 
out India are not impaired by the existence of a local 
legislature, but, as a general rule, the latter is left to 
deal with subjects of provincial interest The local 
legislature may not make any law afiecting an Act of 
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Parliament, nor, except with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General, may it take into consideration 
any measure afiFectmg the public debt, customs, imperial 
taxation, currency, the post office and telegraph, the 
penal code, religion, the mihtary and naval forces, 
patents, copyright, or relations with foreign powers 
In the other great provinces the executive govern- 
ments are differently constituted from those of Madras 
and Bombay Bengal, the Umted Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam are administered by Lieutenant-Governors , they 
must be chosen from officers m the service of the 
Crown who have served m India for at least ten years , 
they are appointed by the Governor-General with the 
approval of the Crown , and with one exception they 
have always been members of the Indian Civil Service ^ 
Until lately no Lieutenant-Governor had an Executive 
Council, but m 1909 the Indian Councils Act of that 
year gave power to create such a Council m Bengal and 
m any other provmce under a Lieutenant-Governor 
This power has now been exercised as regards Bengal 
The Executive Council m Bengal is constituted of three 
members, of whom two are members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and one is a native of India 

In each provmce under a Lieutenant-Governor a 
provincial Legislative Council similar to the Legislative 
Councils of Madras and Bombay has been established m 
exercise of a power given to the Governor-General in 
Council by the Indian Councils Act of 1861 These 
provmcial legislatures were enlarged by the Indian 
Councils Act of 1892, and they have been lately re- 
constituted and their non-legislative functions mcreased 
by the Act of 1909 In constitution, in functions, and 

^ 5 & 6 Will IV c 52, sec, 2, and 16 L 17 Yict c, 95, sec, 16 
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in the system of special electorates, they resemble m all 
essential particulars the Legislative Council of Bombay, 
of which a detailed account has been given The 
Bengal Legislative Council, for instance, consists of 53 
members Of these, 3 are ex-oJ[ficio members, being 
the members of the Executive Council , 24 are nomin- 
ated, of whom not more than 19 may be officials, and 
26 are elected by specially constituted electorates The 
Legislative Council of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh IS nearly as large as the Bengal CounciL The 
Punjab Council comprises 26 membeis The Burma 
Council IS the smallest, contammg only 18 members 
In all these provmcial legislatures an official majonty 
has been dispensed with, though it has been mam- 
tained m the Governor -General’s Council Eefusal 
by the provincial councils to pass necessary legisla- 
tion may be met by exercise of the power vested 
m the Governor- General to legislate for any part 
of India , while undesirable legislation may be checked 
by the power of veto reserved to the head of the 
Government 

There remain to be noticed two minor provinces 
— ^the Central Provinces and the North-West Frontier 
Provmce — ^which are admmistered by Chief Commis- 
sioners Except m name and dignity and m amount 
of salary and patronage there is no great difference 
between a Chief Commissioner and a Lieutenant- 
Governor These provmces have not a Legislative 
Coimcil, and laws are enacted for them m the Governor- 
General’s Council 

We may now speak of the manner m which the 
executive busmess of the Governor-General m Council 
IS transacted The system is very different ffiom that 
m force under the Government of the East India 
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Company Although after the Act of 1793 the power 
of the Governor-General to overrule his Council was 
not open to question, the fundamental idea, on which 
previous legislation had been based, stiU remained, that 
the government was to be earned on by the Governor- 
General m concert with the whole Council All pubhc 
busmess of every kmd, however tnvial, was supposed 
to come before all the members of the Council 
Questions were ordinarily decided by the majority, the 
Governor-General havmg a castmg vote if the votes 
were equal K the Governor-General determined to 
overrule the majority, it was provided that he and the 
members of Council should “mutually exchange with 
and co mm unicate m writmg to each other the grounds 
and reasons of their respective opmions ” They were 
then to meet a second time, and if both parties retamed 
their first opmions, their nomutes were to be entered on 
the consultations, and the orders of the Governor-General 
were to be carried out 

In his Essay on Representative Government, pub- 
lished m 1861, when the procedure which I have de- 
scribed was still legally m force, Mr J S Mdl described 
the manner m which he considered that ministers m 
charge of the great departments of an executive govern- 
ment ought to be assisted by Councils — 

“The Councils should be consultative merely, in this sense 
that the ultimate decision should rest undividedly mth the 
Minister himself but neither ought they to he looked upon, or 
to look upon themselves as ciphers, or as capable of being reduced 
to such at his pleasure The advisers attached to a poiverful and 
perhaps self-willed man ought to be placed under conditions which 
make it impossible for them, wuthout discredit^ not to express an 
opimon, and impossible for him not to listen to and consider their 
recommendations, whether he adopts them or not The relation 
which ought to exist between a chief and this descnption of 
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adMBcrs is ^oly atcuratcl} hit b} the constituuou of the Govcrnoi 
Gononil nnd those of the dilTcrent prcsjfloncjcs in India These 
Councils arc composed of pei’sonB i\lio lin\c professional knoirlcdgc 
of Indian aflans, A\hicli the Go^o^nol Gem ml and Governors usnall} 
lack, and mIiicIi it Mould not ho dosimldo to rct|Uiro of them As 
a rule, ovor}^ member of Council is expected to gi\e an opinion, 
Mhich is, of course, \0Ty often a simple acquiescence, but if there 
IS a difforonco of sentiment, it is at iho option of cNcrj member, 
and 18 the iinanablo practice, to record the reasons of his opinion, 
the Go\ ernor General or Governor doing the s^imc In ordinarj 
eases the decision is according to the sense of tlic majonty , the 
Council, therefore, has a substantial part in the Government, but 
if the Governor Gonoral or Governor tliinks fit, ho ma) set aside 
even thoir unanimous opinion, recording his reasons Tlio result 
18 that the chief is, individually and cfTcctnally, responsible for 
every net of tho Government The members of Conned have only 
the responsibility of advnsors, but it is ahva }8 known, from docu- 
ments capable of being produced, and which, if called for bv 
Parliament or public opinion, always are produced, what each has 
advised, and v\hat reasons ho gave for his advice, while from their 
dignified position and ostensible participation m all acts of gov em- 
inent, they have nearly as strong motives to appl^ themselves to 
the public business, and to form and express a well considered 
opinion on every part of it, as if tho whole responsibility rested 
with themselves ” 

I must continue my quotation, for Mr Mill's com- 
mentary on the system thus described is remarkable — 

This mode -of conducting the highest class of administrative 
busmess is one of the most successful instances of the adaptation 
of means to ends which pohtical history, not hitherto very prolific 
in works of skill and contrivance, has } ot to show It is one of 
the acquisitions with which the art of politics has been ennehed 
by the experience of the East India Company’s rule, and hke 
most of the other wise contrivances by which India has been 
preserved to this country, and an amount of good government 
produced which is truly wonderful considenng the circumstances 
and the matenals, it is probably destmed to pensh in the general 
holocaust which the traditions of Indian government seem fated 
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to undergo, since they have been placed at the mercy of pubhc 
Ignorance and the presumptuous vanity of pohtical men ” 

Mr Mill’s anticipatioiis have been to some extent 
verified The manner of transacting busmess which 
existed under the East India Company has perished, 
but, I venture to say, not for the reasons which he 
predicted, but because it was not the wise contrivance 
which he supposed The prmciple which he laid down 
was undoubtedly true, that while a man in the position 
of Governor-General of India ought to possess, in the 
last resort, power to act upon his own judgment, he 
ought also to be obhged to hear the opinions of experi- 
enced councillors, and that those councillors should have 
the right of making there opmions known, whether they 
were followed or not This principle has not been 
infringed If Mr Mill had himself seen m operation 
the system which he described, he would, I am sure, 
have given it a difierent character. The truth is that 
a more cumbrous, I might say a more impossible, system 
of administration for a great empire could hardly have 
been mvented than that which prevailed under the 
government of the East India Company, when every 
case was supposed to be laid before the Governor-General 
and the whole Council, and to be decided by them 
collectively The only reason that enabled such a 
system to last so long was that in matters requmng 
prompt and vigorous action it was not really acted upon 

In the latter years of the East India Company, and 
for a few years after the transfer of the government to 
the Crown, the Governor- General was frequently separ- 
ated from his Council His presence was often required 
in northern India by reasons of political necessity He 
was authorised to exercise, vhile absent from the 
Council, aU the powers of the Govemoi -General in 

F 
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Council, except the power of legislation. The Council 
remained in Calcutta under the presidency of the senior 
member, who exercised, during the Governor-GencraVs 
absence, all the powers of the Governor-General m 
Council, except the power of giving assent to laws 
There was a double Government, with a division of 
authority and responsibility fatal to good administration 
Sir Henry Maine has described, from his own observation 
as a member of Council, the manner in which the system 
actually worked — 

“A division of business was made between the Govcmor-Gcnoral 
in tbo upper provinces and the President in Council at Calcutta 
Everything which was of importance was referred directly to the 
Governor-General, and there was either a rule or an understanding 
that if any matter which came before the President in Council 
assumed, contrary to expectation, the least importance, it should 
be sent on to the Governor General Except in regard to 

matters belonging to the Foreign department, of which it was usual 
for the Governor-General himself to undertake the primary manage- 
ment, the severance of the Governor-General from the Council 
dislocated the whole machinery of Government I was myself in 
Calcutta, as a member of Council during the absence of Lord Elgin 
in the upper provinces, in the summer of 1863 I heliovo it to 
be impossible for any human arrangement to have worked more 
perversely Lord Elgin was distinguished by remarkable caution 
— though I doubt whether his caution was practically greater than 
that which any man comparatively fresh from England would 
display under similarly vast responsibilities — and all or most 
important matters were transferred by him over a distance of 
1600 miles for the opinions of his Council The result was that 
a great deal of work was done twice over, and a great deal not 
done at all” ^ 

In earlier times, when there were no railways or 
telegraphs, and hardly any roads, the duties of the 
Government were very different from what they are 

’ Mcmorandnin on the Administration of Bengal, Decoraber 2, 1867 
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now Kingdoms were annexed and conquered, and 
stirring events were constantly going on, but the ordi- 
nary business of admimstiation was comparatively smalL 
But m the years immediately precedmg the mutmies of 
1857 rapid changes were m progress m all branches 
of the administration, and when the gieat reign of 
Lord Dalhousie was over he declared it to be morally 
and physically impossible that the Governor- General 
should efficiently discharge all the duties imposed 
upon him 

The events of 1857 made the buiden still heavier. 
The insertion by Parliament of a few words m the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 gave to Lord Canning and his 
successors the means of reforming a system of govern- 
ment which had become mtolerable It empowered the 
Governor-General to make from time to time rules and 
orders for the more convenient transaction of busmess 
in his Council, and provided that any order made or act 
■done in accordance with such rules and orders should be 
deemed to be the order or act of the Governor-General 
in Council These provisions made it possible to bring 
legally to an end the system under which the whole 
Council was supposed to take part collectively m the 
disposal of all the business of the Government 

Eules were made by Lord Canning, assignmg to 
•each member of the Council the charge of a separate 
department of the administration, and the Council was 
virtually converted mto a Cabmet, of which the 
Governor-General was the head. ^Vhen this change 
was made it became obvious that the separation, for 
long penods of time, of the Governor-General from his 
Council was incompatible with efficient admmistia- 
tion The reform of procedure was completed by Lord 
Lawrence Smce his time the old plan of double 
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governmeut, under whicli the Governor-General was 
frequently absent from the Council, with a President in 
Council in Calcutta, has been abandoned It is now 
never adopted except as an occasional measure of 
merely temporary convenience 

Although the separation of departments in India is 
less complete than m England, and the authority of a 
member of Council much less extensive and exclusive 
than that of an English Secretary of State, the members 
of Council are now virtually Cabmet ministers, each of 
whom has charge of one of the great departments of the 
Government Their ordinary duties are rather those 
of admmistrators than of coimciUors The Governor- 
General regulates the manner m which the public 
busmess shall be distributed among them He usually 
keeps the Foreign department in his own hands, the 
other departments, as distributed among the six Ordinary 
members of the Council, are known as — Home, Kevenue 
and Agriculture, Finance, Commerce and Industry, 
Education, and Legislative The Army department is 
taken by the Commander-m-Chie^ who sits in the 
Council as an ‘ extraordinary ’ member The Railway 
department is under a Railway Board, but is represented 
m the Council by the member foi Commerce and 
Industry "While the membei of Council takes the 
place of the English Secretary of State, there is in each 
department a secretary holding a position analogous to 
that of a permanent under-secretary in England It is 
the duty of this secretary to place every case before the 
Governor-General or member in charge of his depart- 
ment, in a form in which it is ready for decision He 
submits with it a statement of his own opinion In 
minor cases the member of Council passes orders which 
arc final If the matter be one of greater importance,. 
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or one 111 winch it is proposed to overiule a local 
GoTerumeut, lie sends on the papers, with his own 
<irders, to the Governor-General for his appioval If 
the Governoi- General eoncurs, and thinks further 
discussion unnecessaiy, the ordeis are issued If he 
does not eoncui, he directs that the case shall be 
brought before the Council, as in England an important 
case might come licfore the Cabinet The duty rests 
upon the secretaiy, apart from his responsibility towards 
the member of Council in chaige of the department, of 
bringmg personally to the knowledge of the Governor- 
General eveiy mattei of special import-ance All orders 
of the Government aie issued in the name of the 
Governoi -General m Council 

Although, when a question comes before the whole 
Couneil, it is usually decided m accordanee with the 
opinion of the majority, power is reserved by law to the 
Governor-General to act on his own opmion alone, when- 
ever the safety, tranquiUity, 01 interests of the British 
possessions m India may, m his judgment, be essen- 
tially affected ^ Recourse to this power is very seldom 
necessary The only occasion in recent times on wbich 
it has been exercised in a matter of importance occurred 
m March 1879, when Lord Lytton, m opposition to the 
opimon of a majority of his Council, partially abolished 
the Indian import dut)’- on Engbsh cotton goods The 
occasion will be remembered m the economic history 
of India, because this measure rendered mevitable the 
apphcation for a tune to India of the policy of freedom 
of trade 

Another consequence has followed from the changes 
that I have described The abandonment by Lord 
Lawrence of the system of double government, and the 

^ 33 Yict c. 3, sec 5 
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establialiment of the departmental responsibility of the 
members of Council, rendered it necessary that when the 
Governor-General left Calcutta for northern India he 
should be accompanied by the Council Lord Lawrence 
made Simla the ordmary summer headquarters of the 
Government There was formerly much criticism of 
these annual migrations, but no one who has had personal 
knowledge of the Government of India doubts the in- 
creased efficiency of its admimstration smce it has passed 
a portion of every year in a climate less enervatmg than 
that to which it was exposed in the tropical heat of 
Calcutta, and m which Englishmen can work as vigor- 
ously as at home The Government does not go to 
Simla for a hohday, but for the hardest and most con- 
tmuous portion of its work. The evil influence of the 
climate is not the only reason why the Government of 
India should not remain permanently m Bengal It has 
no local duties Its busmess is one of general control, 
and the countries of northern and western India will 
always be those which demand the largest share of its 
attention and anxiety 

I shall give m another chapter some account of the 
manner m which the admmistration of a great British 
provmce is earned on There has been smce 1870 a 
great and beneficial change in the relations between the 
supreme and provmcial Governments 

In the speeches on India made by Mr Bnght, about 
the time when the Government of India was transferred 
to the Crown, one of the principles on which he msisted 
was the necessity of decentralismg the Government 
There is much in those speeches with which I am unable 
to agree, and much that was once true has ceased to be 
applicable, but I wish to quote some passages which 
seem to me to indicate the prmciples on which govern- 
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ment in India can alone be successfully conducted Mr 
Bright’s speeches are accessible to every one, and I need 
not be accused of misrepresenting his views if I quote 
only those passages with which I myself agree, and 
which serve my present purpose — 

“ Tbo point which I wish to bring before the Committee and 
the Go\crnment is this, because it is on this that I roly mainly 
— think I may say, almost entirely — for any improvement in 
the future of India I believe a gicat improvement may bo made, 
and by a gradual process that will dislocate nothing “What you 
uant IS to decentralise your Government. You vill not make 
.1 single step towards the improvement of India unless you change 
}Our •nholc system of government — unless you give to each presi- 
dency a Go^ emment with more independent powers than are now 
possessed "What v ould be thought if the v hole of Europe were 
under one Go\crnor who know onl} the language of the Fiji 
Islands, and that his subordinates wore like himself, only more 
intelligent than the inhabitants of the Fiji Islands are supposed 
tobel How long docs England propose to govern India? 
Nobody answers that question, and nobody can answer it Be it 
50, or 100, or 500 years, does any man with the smallest glimmer- 
ing of common sense believe that so great a country, with its 
twenty different nations and its twenty languages, can ever be 
bound up and consolidated into one compact and enduring empire 1 
I believe such a thing to be utterly impossible We must fail m 
the attempt if ever we make it, and wo are bound to look into the 
future with reference to that point ” 

Mr Bright, seeing that the union of the various 
countries of India into a single state was impossible, 
went on to propose that each of the five great provinces 
should have a sepaiate and almost independent Govern- 
ment of its own, directly subject to the British Crown, 
and that the central government of India under the 
Governor-General in Council should be abohshed It 
IS with no want of respect for Mr Bright that I say 
that the latter suggestion was one which could not 
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possibly be adopted There is clearly nothing more 
essential to the maintenance of our empire in India 
than a strong central authority ; but Mr Bright’s behef 
was undoubtedly true that there can be no successful 
government m India unless the fundamental fact of the 
immense diversities of Indian countries and peoples be 
recogmsed, and each great province be administered 
by its own separate Government with a mmimum of 
interference from outside. 

There was a time when the tendency m India was 
towards greater centralisation , but with the viceroyalty 
of Lord Mayo the current happily turned in the other 
direction, and the provincial Governments are now far 
more independent than they were^ This change was 
mainly the result of the measures of financial decentralisa- 
tion initiated m 1870, which were pronounced by Sir 
Henry Marne to be “ much the most successful admims- 
trative reform which had taken place m India m his 
time ” - I shall speak of this m another chapter 

The pohcy of the Government of India is not to 
interfere unnecessarily with the details of provmcial 
administration The fact is recognised that the pro- 
vmcial Governments possess more knowledge of local 
requirements and conditions than any to which the 
distant authorities of the central Government can 
pietend 

Although the Governor-General in Council exercises 

’ [Tliis fiUtcraent ia not inconBiatcnt the appointment in 1907 of a Royal 
Commission {commonl} called ‘Tlio Ro>ol Commission upon Decentralisation in 
India") to enquire into the existing relations between the central Go\ eminent and 
the provincial Govcmmcnls. and to report whether, nieoaures of dccentralisa 
tion or otherwise, these rclatiouB could be Kimphfied and improved Tho 
Commission, while recommending considerable changes in the direction of 
d#'centralL‘'ation, rf ported that the j»owcr8 of the jirovincml Governments '‘are 
decidedly larger than were Ibo ]»rcrogativcs of any local Government fifty years 
ago when the Crown took over the government of India*' (Rejiort, para 49) ] 

^ Thf }lei^n,oJ Qn^twVxdona — India, vol i p 516 
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only a general supervision ovei the internal administra- 
tion of the empire, there are some branches of the pubhc 
busmess which concern the whole of India, and which 
obviously can be efficiently managed by the central 
authority alone The mihtar}'' defence of India, and 
the conduct of our relations with foreign powers and 
with the native states of India, rest with the supreme 
Government While the duty of admimstering the 
laws rests with the provmcial Governments, and with 
the local courts and authorities, the Government of 
India 18 mamly responsible for the excellence or 
imperfection of the laws themselves Subject to the 
control of the Secretary of State, it makes provision for 
the construction of the railways and canals, without 
which there can be no proper development of the pubhc 
wealth, or protection against drought and famine It 
administers the post office and telegraph It is mainly 
responsible for the management of the finances, and it 
lays down the principles by which the fiscal pohcy of 
the empire is to be guided. 




CHAPTER V 


THE HOME GOVERNMENT 

The Home Govemmeut — ^Thc Secretary of State and Council of India — 
Mode of transacting business — Nature of control o\cr the Govern- 
ment of India — Parlminentary interference — Its dangers 

I MOST now refer to tlie Act of 1858, by wbicb the 
Government of India was transferred to the Cromi It 
provided that all the powers of the East India Company 
and Board of Control should be exercised by a Secretary 
of State, in concert, m certain cases, with a Council, 
and, although various changes have been made in it by 
subsequent legislation, it remains in essential respects 
still m force ^ 

The Council, styled the Council of India, consisted, 
as it was first constituted, of fifteen members appomted 
by the Secretary of State The power of making these 
appointments is free from any restriction as to race, 
creed, or place of birth By an Act passed in 1907 the 
Council now consists of such number of members, not 
being less than ten or more than fourteen, as the 
Secretary of State may from time to time determme The 
members hold office for seven years, and this term may, 
for special reasons of public advantage, which must be 
laid before Parhament, be extended for five years more 

^ The principal Acts referring to this subject are the following — 21 ^ 22 
Viet c 106 , 22 & 25 Yiot c 41 , 23 A 24 Yict. a 100 , 32 & 83 Yict c. 97 , 
7 Edw YII c 35 
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The mnjority of the Council must be persons who have 
served or resided in India for at least ten years, and 
A\ho have not left India more than five years before 
tlieir appointment Most of the members are always 
men who have held high office in India Several of 
them have usually belonged to the Indian Civil Service, 
and have been lieutenant-governors of pro^^nces or 
members of the Viceroy’s Council , others are soldiers, 
engineeis, bankers, or men of diplomatic, official, or 
mercantile expenence The object aimed at by the 
law is to give to the Secretary of State, who must 
ordmarily have little personal knowledge of the details 
of Indian admmistration, the help of a body of experts 
In 1907, in pursuance of the policy of constitutional 
reform, two Indian gentlemen were appointed to 
vacancies in the Council, and it may be taken for 
granted that foi the future one oi more members of the 
Council will always be Indians 

The position of the Couned difieis essentially from 
that formerly held by the court of directors of the Bast 
India Company, for, unlike that body, which possessed 
and exercised large independent powers, it has no imtia- 
tive authority Questions of the greatest importance, 
notorious to aU the world, may be pending, but the 
Council can give no opmion on them until they axe laid 
before it by the Secretary of State 

Every order proposed to be made by the Secretary 
of State must, before it is issued, either be submitted to 
a meetmg of the Council, oi be placed in the council- 
room for seven days for the perusal of the members, 
unless the Secretary of State considers the matter 
urgent, m which case, lecording his reasons, he may 
make the order If there is a difference of opinion 
between him and the Council his decision prevails, but 
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there 18 one limitation on tlic powers thus given to Inm 
He cannot older expenditure without tlie consent of a 
majority of tlic Council. The Act of 1858 provides that 
“ the expenditure of the revenues of India, hotli in India 
and elsewheie, shall be subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and no grant or appropna- 
tion of any p<irt of such revenues, or of any other 
property coming into the possession of the Secretary of 
State m Council by virtue of this Act, shall be made 
without the concurrence of a ma]onty of votes at a 
meetmg of the Council ” 

The powers thus given to the Council in controlling 
expenditure are, however, far from being as great as at 
first sight they seem to be, for they can only be exercised 
in regard to the ordinary busmess of the administration. 
Orders involving large expenditure may be given by the 
Secretary of State without either the consent or the 
knowledge of the Council In dealing with questions 
affecting the relations of the Government with foreign 
powers, making war or peace, prescribing the pohey to 
be followed towards native states, and generally in 
matters in which secrecy is necessary, the Secretary of 
State acts on hrs own authority alone Befoie the 
transfei of the Government to the Crown, the Board of 
Control was empowered to send to India any orders on 
these subjects through the Secret Committee, which 
consisted of not more than three members of the court 
of directors, and those powers were transferred to the 
Secretary of State Despatches from India on similar 
matters may be marked ‘secret’ m India, and they 
are not communicated to the members of the Council 
unless the Secretary of State so directs Such questions 
as an Afghan war, negotiations with Russia and the 
Amir of Kabul regarding the affairs of Afghanistan, or 
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the nunexatioJi of Buima, do not come before the 
Council Its membei-s have not only no power of inter- 
ference, but they have no leeognised means of obtaimng 
information in regard to such subjects other than those 
of the general public 

Apart from questions of this character, most of 
the ordmary business passes through the Couneil, and, 
eonsistmg as it does of men possessing special expen- 
ence of Indian affairs, its advice is naturally, m the 
gieat majority of cases, followed by the Secretary of 
State 

The business is distributed among the various de- 
partments, eaeh of whieh is in charge of a permanent 
secretary, and the Secretary of State appoints, for con- 
sideration of the questions commg before each depart- 
ment, a committee consisting of four or five members 
of the Council They are chosen accordmg to their 
presumed knowledge of the subjects likely to be referred 
to them The recommendations of the committees are 
laid before the Seeretary of State, and, if he so direets, 
before the Council 

It has often been said that one result of the transfer 
of the Government of India to the Crown has been to 
increase very greatly the interference of the Home 
Government, and to weaken the authority of the 
Government m India itself Havmg myself been a 
member of the Government of India for nearly nme 
years, under five Viceioys, from Lord Lawrence to 
Lord Ripou, and afterwards a member for ten years of 
the Council of the Secretary of State, this is a point 
on which I feel that I have authority to speak The 
increased facilities of communication, the establishment 
of telegraphs, the greatei mterest m India taken by the 
British public and by Parliament, the growth of the 
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buBincss of tlic Home Government in conBcqucncc of 
tbc large invcatmcntH of BntiHli capital in India, and 
otlicr causes, have made the iclations between the 
two countries far moic intimate than was formerly 
necessary or possible, and liavc made more frequent the 
cases in which final oidcrs cannot be passed in India ; 
but it IS an error to suppose that the )Sccrctary of State 
13 constantly interfering in the ordinary work of Indian 
administration Tlic dcsciiption of the Home Govein- 
ment given by Mr J S Mill in the time of the East 
India Company is as applicable iiom .is when he 
wrote . — 

“It jB not," he said, “bo mucli an cxecutnc jis a deliberative 
body The executive government of India la, and must be, seated 
in India itself The pnncipal function of the Home Government 
18 not to direct the dctiils of administration, but to scrutinise and 
revise the past acts of tbc Indian Govemmentfl, to lay down prin- 
ciples and issue general instmctions for their future guidance, and 
to give or refuse sanction to great political nicasmes which are 
referred homo for approval ” 

The action of the Secretaiy of State is mainly 
confined to answeiing icfcrenccs made to him by the 
Government m India, and, apart from great pohtical 
or financial questions, the number and nature of those 
references mamly depend on the character of the 
Governor-General for the time being Some men in 
that position like to minimise personal responsibilities, 
and to ask for the orders of the Home Government 
before taking action Others prefer to act on their 
own judgment and on that of their councillors The 
Secretary of State in ordinary times initiates little 

So long as the Government of India is content to 
carry on the admimstration without largely increasing 
the cost of existmg establishments, and without incur- 
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ring new and heavy charges, it is practically almost 
independent, so far as its action in the internal affaus 
of India IS concerned Even in matters connected with 
the public expendituie, in regard to which, as I have 
said, special responsibihties which cannot be avoided 
have been placed by Parliament on the Secietaiy of 
State m Council, the financial powers of the Govemoi- 
General in Council and of the local Governments have 
been largel}’' extended since the transfer of the govern- 
ment to the Crown. 

So far as the Secretary of State is a fiee agent, the 
foregomg obseivations require no qualification He has 
no disposition to inteifeie needlessly in the details of 
admmistration m India, Pressure, howevei, not easy 
to resist, is sometimes brought to bear upon him 

The growth of inteiest m the good government of 
India among the people of this country, and among their 
representatives in Parliament, is earnestly to be desired, 
but if such interest is to be pmctically useful it must 
be mtelhgent and prudent, and be kept apart jfiom the 
sbppery domain of party politics It cannot be said 
that these conditions have always been fulfilled More 
than one instance could be quoted m which serious 
mjury to India has been caused 01 threatened by the 
mterference of the House of Commons m matteis m 
regard to which the great majority of its , members are 
profoundly ignorant, but out of which some tempoiary 
political advantage was apparently to be gamed, or 
which possessed some special mteiest for the always 
numerous body of doctrmaires and fanatics “ Nothing,” 
says Goethe, “is more dangerous than ignorance m 
action,” and it may be feared that among the diffi- 
culties and perils of the future that are in store for 
our Indian dommion, not the least serious may be those 
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that spnng from the ignorant action of tiic Biitish House 
of Commons ^ 

Although by far the greater part of tlie administra- 
tive improvement of the last thirty years has been due 
to the Governments in India, credit for some of it must 
be given to the Government at home A body consti- 
tuted like the Home Government of India is slow to 
move and sometimes obstructive, and its general pohey 
has been conservative and cautious The more ardent 
among Indian reformers have sometimes chafed under 
the restrictions placed upon them, but in their anxiety 
for improvement they are sometimes more aggressive 
than 18 politically prudent The most important part 
of our admmistration in India has the advantage of 
being carried on by comparatively young men This is 
an advantage of mestimable value, and one to which no 
small part of the general vigour and excellence of Indian 
administration is due After thirty-five yeais’ service 
retirement is compulsory, and this salutary rule, not 
often broken through, has this for its result, that every 
one of the highest offices of the State is held by a man 


^ The following passage deserves quotation as an illnstration of political 
foresight. It was wntten in 1867 by Mr J S Mill, shortly before tho transfer 
of the Government of India from the Company to the Crown — 

“ In the exceptional cases in which Parliament and the nation interfere m 
Indian affairs, the interference will not be founded on knowledge of the sub 
jeet and will probably be for the most part confined to cases where an Indian 
question is taken np from party motives aa the means of injuring a minister, 
or when some Indian malcontent, generally with objects opposed to good 
government, succeeds in interesting the sympathies of the public in his favour 
For it IS not the people of India but rich individuals and societies representmg 
class interests who have the means of engaging the ear of the public throngli 
the press and through agents in Parliament.” 

[It may be mentioned m connection with Mill's remarks that the Eoyal 
Commission on Decentralissfcjon in India has recently drawn sttenhon to the 
burden imposed on Government officials m India by having to supply infomia 
tion, sometimes of a far reaching character, in answer to questions asked in 
Parliament." The burden has sensibly increased of late years. (Eeport, para 
431)] 
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in the prime of life One of the weakest points m our 
government is the mcessant piocess of change m the 
pci sound of the administration, and the constant waste 
of mature experience Neither the Viceroy nor any 
membei of his Council, nor any governor or lieutenant- 
governor, usually holds his office for more than five 
years, noi is there much greatei permanency in the 
tenure of other offices held by Englishmen The chmate, 
and the peculiar conditions under which the government 
has to be earned on in a foreign country by a small body 
of men, make constant changes unavoidable This 
renders it difficult to maintain at all times a wise con- 
tmmty of policy, and m this respect the India Office 
sometimes exercises a useful mfluence The advisers of 
the Secietary of State, although their knowledge is apt 
to get rusty,^ often know more about India than most 
of the officers of the Government in India itself, they 
preserve the tiaditions of administration and the lessons 
of experience 

* [This nsk has been lessened by the Council of India Act, 1907 (7 Edw VII 
c, 35) It makes persons inehgible for appointment to the Council who have 
left India for more than five years, and it limits the ordinary term of oflBce to 
seven years Before its enactment persons could be appointed to the Council 
who had been for ten years absent from India, and the ordinary term of office 
was ten years ] 


Or 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CIVIL SERVICES 

Principles on winch first appointments are made — The Covenanted 
Service — System of nomination before 1853 — System of open 
competition — Natives of India in the Covenanted Service — The 
Statute of 1833 — The Queen's Proclamation of 1858 — ^Thc Statute 
of 1870 — Admission of natives to posts of importance — Lord 
Lytton's rules — Pubbe Service Commission — Imperial and Pro^ 
vincial Services — Small number of Englishmen in the Civil Service 
— The greater part of the administration in native hands — High 
character of native officers — Their salanes — Necessity for mam- 
taming English principles of government — Question of holding 
competitive examinations in India — Transfer of important offices 
to the Provincial Services — The Public Works, Telegraph, Police, 
Forest, and Educational Services. 

It was long ago laid down as a maxim m regard to 
the employment of European officers m the more 
important branches of the puhhc service in India, that 
the first selection of young men shall not be made in 
that country, but shall rest with the authorities in 
England, while, after the first selection, those authonties 
shall exercise no mterference The distnbution of 
offices, and all questions of appomtment and promotion, 
are left absolutely to the Governments m India itself 
“ It is a historical fact ” (I am quotmg from an official 
paper) “that the observance of this wholesome rule 
has more than anythmg else conduced to the punty 
of Indian patronage, and to its general freedom from 
party and pohtical bias ” I doubt whether there is 
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.my othci countiy where ap 2 )ointments to tlie highest 
oflices are mnclc with so strong a desire tliat the men 
^\llO are tlie most eompetciit shall he chosen, and 
Mhere jobbery is so lare 

The statute of 1703,’ modified by that of 1861,' 
icscrvcd to members of the so-called Covenanted Service, 
appointed in England, the right to hold, in ordinary 
eircumstanccs, the principal civil ofiices in India 
under the rank of mcmbei of Council ^ These ofiices 
arc enumerated in a schedule of the latter Act It 
includes the ofiices of the secretaries to government, 
the head of the account department, the civil and 
session judges, magistrates and collectors of districts 
in the regulation provinces, joint and assistant 
magistrates and collectors, membeis and secretanes 
of the board of revenue, commissioners of revenue, 
and others Persons not bcloniriim to the Covenanted 

o o 

Service can only be appointed, undci special circum- 
stances, with the appioval of the Sccietary of State, 
and a majority of his Council These statutes are still 
in force, but, as I shall presently show, they have been 
modified, in one impoitaiit respect, by othei legislation 

Until 1853, the first appointments to the Covenanted 
Service were made by the directois of the East India 
Company by nomination In that year the nomination 
system was abolished by Parliament,^ and the service 
Avas thiown open to public competition of all British 
subjects, Avithout distinction of race In 1854 regula- 

• 33 Geo III L 62 -= 21 ^25 Vict. o. 64 

’ Tlie meaning of the term ‘Co\cnantoil,’ os a term used to designate the 
Indian Civil Sen ice, is as follows — The suponor servants of the East India 
Company were obliged to enter into covenants, under whicb they bound them 
solves not to engage in trade, not to receive presents, to subscribe for pensions 
for themselves and their families, and other mattei's This custom has been 
maintained Successful candidates for the Civil Service of India, after passing 
their final examinations, enter into covenants with the Secretary of State before 
receiving their appointments 16 & 17 Vict c 96 
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tions for tlic coni])eliitivc cxniniimtioiiH to be licld in 
accordance with tlic Act were prepared liy n committee 
under the picsidcncy of Lord hltumulay, and these, 
although altered fiom time to time, liavc for tlic most 
part rcraniued m force ever since The main object of 
tlic competition was dcclaicd to be this, — to secure for 
the Indian Civil Service young men v ho had received 
the best, the most liberal, the most finished education 
that this country affoids. The scheme of examination 
was accordingly made to embrace most of the subjects 
of the honour schools of the universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland The limits of age for candidates 
have varied Since 1892 they have been from 21 to 
24 Successful candidates remain for one year on 
probation, at the end of which time they have to pass 
a final examination m subjects specially connected 
with the duties they will have to perform in Lidia 
Candidates who are found to havm a competent 
knowledge of these subjects then receive their appoint- 
ments to the Cml Service of India. Candidates are 
eneouraged by the grant of a special allowance of 
£150 to pass then year of probation at one of the 
universities or colleges approved by the Secretary of 
State 

No one now doubts that this competitive system 
has been successful m its results It cannot be said 
that it has given us lietter officers than the old system 
of nomination which it superseded, but it has certainly 
led to no falling off in general efficiency No country 
has ever possessed a more admirable body of servants 
than the civd service of India, and in that term I here 
mclude not only the Indian Civil Service proper, but also 
other branches of the admmistration, and the numerous 
military officers who have contributed to its success 
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Altlion<T]i the coinpctilivc cxamiiiatious for the 
Jndinn Civil Pemce me ojicn to all classes of British 
subiects, the iiumhcr of natives of India who have been 
successful 111 oblainiiig .ippointnients in it has been 
«:iuall In 1909 it comprised 1244 mcnibeis, of whom 
65 wcie Indians Othci means have, however, been 
provided by which they can rise to high office 

Parliament has from time to time enacted measures 
with the avoued object of giving to natives of India a 
larger share in the administiatiou The Act of 1833’ 
dedal cd that “ no native of the said tciiitories, nor any 
natuial-boin subject of Ills Majesty resident therein, 
shall by icason only of his religion, place of biith, 
descent, colour, 01 any of these, be disqualified fiom 
holding any place, ofliec, oi employment undei the East 
India Compaii} ,” but while the nomination system 
lasted, no native of India leccivcd an appointment to 
the Covenanted Service The statute of 1858, which 
tiansfcued the Government of India fiom the Company 
to the Clown, leaffirmcd the system introduced in 1853, 
by which the Covenanted Service was thrown open to 
the public competition of Englishmen and natives of 
India alike, and on the 1st Novembci 1858, when the 
transfer of the Government was completed, a proclama- 
tion was issued declaring it to be the vnU of Her Majesty, 
that “so far as may be, oui subjects, of whatever lace 
01 creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices m 
our services, the duties of which they may be qualified 
by then education, ability, and mtegrity to discharge ” 

In 1870 another important measure was enacted 
The statute of that year ■ declared it to be “ expedient 
that additional facihties should be given for the employ- 
ment of natives of India of proved merit and abihty in 

2 33 Vict. c 3. 
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the Cml Service of Her Majesty lu India,” and that 
subject to rules to be made by the Governor-General in 
Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
such natives might be appointed to any of the offices 
which had been reserved by law to the members of the 
Covenanted Service 

Thus two roads were opened, by which high office 
m India may be reached The road through com- 
petition m England is open to Englishmen and Indians 
ahke ; that through “ proved merit and ability ” is open 
to natives of the country alone 

It will be understood, from what has been already 
said, that the system of holding competitive examma- 
tions m England was designed with the object of 
obtaimng for the Indian Civil Service, m the best 
practicable manner, a sufficient number of officers to fill 
the posts which must ordmarily be held by Engbshmen. 
The statute of 1870, on the other hand, was designed 
with the object of giving to natives of India another 
means of access to offices for which it was admitted that 
they might be fit, but from which they were practically, 
to a great extent, shut out The declared mtention of 
Parbament was to provide “ additional facilities for the 
employment of natives of India of proved ment and 
abibty” It was obvious that this could not be done 
by any fresh system of competitive exammation, for not 
only would such a system have been unsuitable to India, 
but it could not afibrd the necessary evidence of that 
“proved merit and abibty” on which the nght to 
employment was to depend It was recognised by 
Parbament, as the Duke of Argyll, who was then Secre- 
tary of State, wrote to the Government of India when 
announcmg the passmg of the Act, that “our duty 
towards the natives of India m respect of givmg them 
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a largei share of employment m tlie administration of 
then ovm eountry is a duty which must mamly be 
discharged in India on the principle of careful and 
cautious selection” He pointed out that if this were 
wisely done we should gam the advantages of a com- 
petitive examination of the best kind, that we must 
proceed gradually, employmg the natives in those offices 
and places which, in the actual condition of things, the 
Government of India might determine were really suited 
to them, and he gave this vise and statesmanlike warn- 
ing, that “ it should never be forgotten, and there 
should never be any hesitation m laying down the 
principle that it is one of our first duties to the people 
of India to guard the safety of our own dommion 
In the full belief of the beneficial character of our 
admmistratiou, and of the great probability that on 
its cessation anarchy and misrule would reappear, the 
maintenance and stability of oui rule must ever be 
kept in view as the basis of our policy, and to this end 
a large proportion of British functionaries in the more 
important posts seems essential ” 

Nothing could be done towards carrymg out the 
provisions of the Act of 1870 until rules had been 
made by the Governor-General, and the Act remamed 
almost a dead letter until 1879, when rules were laid 
down by Lord Lytton with the approval of the 
Secretary of State Under these rules, when they 
came into full operation, a sixth part of the whole 
number of offices reserved to the Covenanted Civil 
Service would have been held by natives of India In 
order to give gradual effect to this object the number 
of young men appomted m England was in 1880 re- 
duced by one-sixth Appointments were made by 
selection by the provincial Governments, tests of 
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qualification being supplied by special examinations, 
and in 1889, when the system was changed, about sixty 
Indians had obtained ofliccs which had previously been 
reserved for men appointed in England. Those rules, 
however, were not found to work satisfactorily, and 
after much discussion it was decided by the Secretary of 
State, Lord Kimberley, m 1886, that a Commission 
should be appointed by the Government of India with 
instructions “to devise a scheme which might reasonably 
be hoped to possess the necessary elements of finality, 
and to do full justice to the claims of natives of India 
to higher employment in the public service." In the 
previous year Lord Kimberley had pointed out in a 
despatch to the Government of India, that the Act of 
1870 was intended by Parliament to be “the primary 
lemedy for any defects that might show themselves in 
the competitive system established in 1853, and for 
any inconvenience or injustice which the natives of 
India might be shown by experience to suffer through 
the necessary adaptation of the examination in London 
to the circumstances of home-born rathei than of Indian 
competitors ’’ The Act, he said, was “ a measure of re- 
markable bieadth and liberality, affording an unlimited 
field of experiment in methods of selection ’’ 

The Commission appomted by the Government of 
India was carefully constituted Its president was Sir 
Chailes Aitchison, lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, 
its members, fifteen in number, were chosen from the 
principal provmces of India, and six of them were 
native gentlemen The Commission visited every 
province of India except Buima, it examined several 
hundred witnesses, members of the vanous branches of 
the administration, and representatives of the educated 
classes of the non-official Indian and European com- 
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munity. The report of the Commissiou was unanimous, 
and this was the moie satisfactory, because it expressed 
the opinion of men chosen fiom the most mtelligent 
section of the native public, both Hmdu and Muham- 
madan, and its proposals affoided, in there judgment, 
a due measure of satisfaction to the reasonable expecta- 
tions of their countrymen The mam prmciples of the 
scheme recommended by the Commission have been 
carried into effect 

Under the system that was thus estabhshed, the 
civil service for the management of the higher branches 
of the executive and judicial administration is divided 
into two sections The first of these consists of an 
Imperial Service, called the Civil Service of India, 
recruited by competition m England, under suitable 
conditions and standards of its own, open, without 
distmction of race, to all subjects of His Majesty, 
European or Indian Its numbers are to be no more 
than will enable it to fill the majority of the highest 
civil offices, with such number of less important offices as 
may be sufficient to provide a course of trammg for the 
younger men The second of the two services is a Pro- 
vmcial Service, recruited in each of the chief provmces, 
undei conditions smtable to local circumstances, and 
consistmg almost entirely of natives of the provmce 

Until 1889 the civil service was usually, but not 
quite accurately, said to consist of two gieat divisions, 
the covenanted and the tmeovenanted services The 
former is now the Civil Service of India The latter 
had no existence as a smgle and separate body Every 
pubbe servant, employed m the civd administration, who 
did not belong to the Covenanted Civil Service or to the 
Army was an Uncovenanted officer The term ‘un- 
covenanted service ’ is misleadmg and is no longer used 
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Jt IS u coniinon but cmiiplclf' uiisUiKc to suppose 
tlmt ttic gimtor purt of tlio oimI ndmtuislrntion in 
Jmba ih retained in tlic hands of Englishmen, and that 
niiti\cs of tlic eountr)' aie cveluded from important 
posts Nothing foiild be further fioni the tnitli Tlic 
number of Kngbshinen in the ei\i] scrMcc is so small 
that it 18 not the least extraordinary fnet connected 
with our Indian dominion that we should be able with 
such a handful of men to control tlie administratioii of 
so vast ail empire 

In 1909, in the uliolc of ihitish India, tlicrc ucrc 
only 955 end chargc‘< ordinanly, luit by no means 
always, held by members of the Coiciinntcd Service 
This branch of the scrMCC comprised 1244 members, but 
these numbers include othcer-! on leax e and others not 
actually employed Including mihtury ofliccrs in civil 
employ and others, about 1400 Engbshmen arc em- 
ployed in the civd goxcmnicnt of 232 millions of 
people, and in the partial control of G2 indlions more 

Although the highest ofiices of control, 'ehich arc 
comparatively \ cry few in number, arc neccssanly held 
by Englishmen, by fai the greater and a most important 
part of the actual admimstration is in natne hands 
Excluding the 955 offices which have been mentioned 
above, and excluding also all posts of minor importance, 
nearly all of which arc held by Indians, there are about 
3700 persons holding offices m the supenor branches of 
the executive and judicial services, and among them 
there are only about 100 Europeans The number of 
Indians employed in the pubhc service has gone on 
constantly mcreasing, and, with very rare exceptions, 
they now hold aU offices other than those held by the 
comparatively small body of men appomted m England 
Under orders passed m 1879 by the Government of 
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Ijord L}tton, ^^]uc]l nrc still 111 force, no person other 
than a native of India can be appointed to any post m 
the executive or judicial sci vices carrying a salary of 
200 rupees a month and upwards without the previous 
sanction of the Goveinoi-Gencral in Council 

All these are facts vliich have usually been com- 
pletely Ignored in the numerous discussions that have 
taken place m Parliament and elsewhere regarding the 
employment of natives of India in posts of importance 
The organisation of oui gieat and highly efficient 
native civil service is one of the most successful achieve- 
ments of the Biitish Government m India Native 
officers manage by far the gicatei part of the busmess 
connected with all blanches of the revenue, and with 
the multifarious interests in land They dispose of the 
greatei part of the magistenal w'ork The duties of the 
cnnl courts throughout India, excepting the courts of 
appeal, are almost entirely entrusted to Indian judges 
Indian judges sit on the Bench in each of the High 
Courts For many yeais past, Indian judges have 
exercised jurisdiction, in all classes of civil cases, over 
natives and Europeans alike Forty yeais ago the 
native cnnl service was badly paid, comparatively 
inefficient, and not alw'ays trustworthy In these 
respects there has been a great change Nothing m 
the recent history of India has been more remarkable 
than the improvement that has taken place in the 
standard of morality among the higher classes of native 
officials hluch of this has certainly been due to the 
fact that their position and salaries are far better than 
they were, and that temptations to corruption have 
been removed, but it cannot be doubted that much has 
been due to their better education Another powerful 
cause has been in silent and constant operation The 
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native officials have had befoie them, through a long 
conrse of years, the example of the irreproachable 
integrity of Englishmen in the higher ranks of the 
pubhc service Livmg in an atmosphere of official 
uprightness Indian judges and magistrates have become 
upright also 

The salaries given to natives m posts of import- 
ance are very hberah With, possibly, the exception 
of England, there is no country in Europe in which 
judicial and executive officers receive salaries equal to 
those given m the native civil service of India, ^ 

^ It 18 impossible to make any accurate comparison between salanes in 
countries where the value of money, the conditionB of life, and the official duties 
to be performed are very different. Subject to this warning, which, however, 
tells strongly in favour of what I have said regarding the salaries paid to natives 
of India, I give the following facts. In Bengal a High Court judge, whether 
English or Indian, receives £3200 a year The salaries of the native subordi 
nate judges range from £480 to £800, and those of the Munsifs (the lowest class 
of judges) from £160 to £320 The salaries attached to posts formerly reserved 
to officers of the Covenanted Cml Service, and now held by natives in the 
provmcial services, vary from £640 to £1600 The salanes of the higher grades 
in the executive service are not very dissimilar In Algena, the highest judicial 
officer, the First President of the Court of Appeal, who is always a Frenchman, 
receives £720, with a furnished house ITo other judge has more than £400 
The Jnges de Paix, also Frenchmen, receive from £108 to £160 a year, with 
famished houses The salary of no Muhammadan judicial officer, a native of 
Algena, exceeds £60 The Pr4fet of Algiers receives £1000, and two other 
Prdfets receive £800 , each Pr^fet has also a travelling allowance of £200 a year 
and a furnished house No Sous Pr^fet has more than £360 In France itself 
the salanes of the higher judicial and executive officers are smaller than those 
given to natives in India, For instance, the First President of the Cour do 
Cassation receives £1200 In the Cour d’Appel, the salanes of the First Presi 
dents range from £600 to £1000, and of the other Presidents from £800 to £650 
In the Tnbunaux de Premi^ Instance the salanes of the judges are from £144 
to £800 The Jnges dTnstruction receive from £116 to £384 , the Juges de 
Paix from £72 to £320 In many cases these salanes are supplemented by the 
grant of famished houses and by vanous allowances, usually of small amount. 

A comparison between the salanes given to oGBcers of the executive service in 
India and in France would show similar results. The great majority of the 
Pr^feta in France, who hold offices second in importance to hardly any in the 
country, receive less than native Deputy Magistrates of the higher grades in 
Bengal 

* [Keganling other countnes some particulars may be given In Spam the 
Pre^dent of the Supremo Court at Madnd rcccucs £1200, and the other Judges 
of the Court £G00 and £700 ITlic Presidents of the Provincial Courts rccei\e 
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S.il.irics dcpcud on the sen ice to which a man 
belongs, and are not aflectcd by questions of nationality 
Thus, in the Impeiial Scr\ice, recruited in England, the 
lulcs legaidiug pay, leave, and pension are the same for 
all niembcrs, whether they aie European oi Indian In 
the provincial services, leciuited m India, the conditions 
of service aie fixed on independent giounds They are 
regulated ui both cases by consideration of the terms 
necessary to secuie the desired qualifications 

I have shown how extremely small is the number 
of Englishmen in the Covenanted or Imperial Service, 
which may be said to lepiesent the only pei-manent 
English official element in India The Public Service 

£400, nnd the other Judges of those Court** £350 each Tlie salaries of Governors 
of proMUCcs (other than iladnd and Barcelona, where the salary is £800) are 
£500, with nn entertainment allowance of £200 In Sweden the fudges of the 
High Court of lustico recei\c£610, heads of dejiartincnts in the Ministry of 
Tiistico £500, tlio Director of PostOfTiccs £600, the Director of the Agricultural 
Department £555 In Denmark the salary of the Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Court IS £555, nnd the salaries of the other Judges of the Court £333 to £444 
The Chief Judge of the Criminal and Police Court receives £333 to £400, and 
the other Judges of the Court £177 to £266 A University Professor begins on 
£200 nnd nscs to £333 In Italy the salanoa of prtf/tts range from £400 to £450 
and of snh 2 )rCfcts from £100 to £240 Salaries of Judges of the Higlieat Courts 
range from £400 to £600 Snlancs of Unnorsit) professors from £280 to £400 , 
and of headmasters of Lyctes and Gymnasia from £115 to £290 In Japan, the 
administrative system offers nn interesting analogy to the Indian tnpartite divi 
Sion of the public service into Imperial, Provincial, and Subordinate In Japan 
the ofiiciils are of cJioJainvi, somiij or hanmn rank, according as they arc 
appointed by the Emperor, the Pnmo Minister, or the head of a department 
Certain high ofhees of control are reserved to oflBcials of chokiimn rank Others 
lua} be held by cither chokumn or soiun ofhcials, m wrhich case the salary 
received vanes according to the ofiiciars class The prevailing feature of official 
snlancs in Japan is their lowness. The salary of the President of the Court of 
Administrative Litigation, who is alwa 3 s an official of chohumn rrenk, is only 
£612 The other Judges of the Court, if choh^inin officials, receive £306 to £428, 
but if sonin officials, £102 to £306 The Inspector General of Police, always a 
cholcMnxn official, receives £377 Supenntendents of Police (sonin officials) re- 
ceive £76 to £306 The Presidents of the two Imperial Unnersities, who are of 
cJiokiimn rank, recene £610 to £561 University lecturers £120 to £266 The 
President of the Railwaj Board receives £766, the Chief Engineer to the Board 
£377 to £510, the Director of Posts and Telegraphs £377 In some cases sonin 
officials receive, m addition to their salanes, allowances varying from £31 to £51 
a year ] 
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Commission laid great stress upon this fact, and on the 
■consequent necessity of lecruitmg that service m a 
manner which shall always secure the mamtenance of 
English prmciples and methods of government They 
therefore rejected as altogether m admissible the proposal 
that competitive exanunations for native candidates 
should be held in India, as weU as m England That 
proposal was afterwards revived by a resolution, passed 
under circumstances on which I will not ddate, by the 
House of Commons, without any knowledge of the facts 
or consideration of the probable consequences It was 
not, however, acted upon by the Government The 
prmciple on which the Commission insisted is “that 
the conditions of the open competitive exammation m 
England should be framed with the object of securing 
candidates trained m the highest and best form of 
Enghsh education If, under such conditions, native 
candidates succeed, they will then, as Lord Macaulay 
said, enter the service in the best and most honourable 
way Natives of India who undergo English tram- 

ing and show the degree of enterprise, strength of 
character, and other qualities without which success 
■can scarcely be expected m the Enghsh exammation, 
are to be welcomed as suitable recrmts for the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service ” No assumption of the possession 
■of such qualities can be made in the case of natives 
whose education and trainmg have been entirely Indian. 
They may be thoroughly competent for many important 
offices, but we cannot depend on their possessing the 
habits of thought, the sympathy with Enghsh prmciples 
of administration, the vigour and the energy which are 
necessary qualifications for employment m a compara- 
tively small service constitutmg the corps d’ehte en- 
trusted with the highest functions of government 
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There are other considerations of mipoitance “To 
attract English youths of suitable education and in- 
tellectual promise to the Covenanted Sennce in India, 
it IS necessary to offei greater inducements in salaiy, 
pension, and furlough than would be requisite were 
the duties to be perfoi-med in their own countrj’’ or 
under less unfavourable conditions of chmate To 
compensate successful native candidates for the ineon- 
venience of presenting themselves at the examination 
in England, and to avoid an invidious distinction, advan- 
tages similar to those given to Englishmen are allowed 
tlicm But it would impose an unnecessary, and there- 
fore unjustifiable, burden on the levenues of India, to 
provide larger emoluments or furlough pimleges than 
are sufficient to attract natives of high education and 
ability to an examination for the public service m India 
This consideration has constantly been kept m view by 
the Government of India As education in that countiy 
has fiom tune to time qualified natives to take a 
more extensive part in the admmistration, European 
agency has been curtailed, and the field for the emjiloy- 
ment of natives has been extended At the same time, 
the statute of 1870 has put it m the power of the 
Government to secure the services of natives who have 
given proof of eminent capacity for employment in any 
of the offices reserved by the statute of 1861 ” ^ 

The constitution of the provincial service mvolved 
a leduction and a transfer to natives of India of one- 
sixth of the posts reserved by the statute of 1861 
to the Covenanted Civil Service, and there is now “ a 
senes of offices, nsing from the subordmate classes of 
admimstrative business to a very high level of supenor 
and responsible duties, judicial and executive, which 

* Dcapatcli from Secretary of State to Government of India, Sept 12, 1889 
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tbiow open a suic and lionouialde piospcct of employ- 
ment to persons appointed m India, and of continuous 
promotion to oificers of tried merit and ability ” ’ 

The number of higher appointments tlius transferred 
to the provincial service and assigned exclusively to 
natives of India is very considerable. Tlius, for 
example, in Bengal, twenty of the offices formerly 
reserved to the Covenanted Civil >Scrvice may now be 
held by natives , among them are six judgeships, and 
four appointments of magistrate and collector — the 
highest judicial and executive posts in an Indian district 

Rules have been laid down in each province prescrib- 
ing the conditions under which the provincial Govern- 
ment may appoint natives of proved merit and ability 
to any of these offices The first and paramount condi- 
tion of appointment m every case is proved fitness for 
the post, and, apart from such fitness, seniority gives no 
claim Barristers and pleaders, natives of India, who 
have been enrolled for not less than ten years, may, in 
special cases, be appomted to judicial offices, although 
they do not at the time of appointment belong to the 
provincial service 

The statute of 1870, under which these rules were 
made, applied only to the appointment of natives of 
India to offices formerly reserved by statute to the 
Covenanted Civil Service It did not allow the appomt- 
ment of Europeans to such offices, other than members 
of that service, and m this respect it left untouched the 
restrictions imposed by the Act of 1 8 6 1 Under that Act, 
m the so-called regulation provmces of Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, and Agra, no Europeans other than members 
of the Covenanted Service can hold any of the offices 
reserved by law to that service unless they are appomted 

^ Secretary of State to Govemment of India, Sept. 12, 1889 
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With the special sanction of the Secretai j of State and a 
majority of his Council The Act of 1861 does not apply 
to the non- regulation provmces, the Punjab, Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, and Burma In those provinces the 
discretion of the Government to exercise the power of 
appomtment as it thinks fit is unrestricted by statute, 
and m the past a considerable share m the higher branches 
of the civil admmistration has been entrusted to military 
officers belongmg to the Indian Army, and to others 
But the practice of recruitmg military officers for civd 
work has now been discontinued, except in Burma. 

In addition to the two branches of the civil service 
that have been described, there is a very large subordi- 
nate service m each provmce, from which promotion to 
the provincial service may be made as a reward for 
conspicuous merit This is essentially a native service, 
m which practically no Europeans are employed Some 
of the offices in it, although inferior m digmty to those 
in the superior services, are important and web. paid 

I have hitherto referred only to the executive and 
judicial services In other important departments of the 
admmistration there is a division into two branches 
similar to that between the Imperial and Provincial 
Services, one branch bemg recruited m England and 
consistmg chiefly of Englishmen, and the other bemg 
recruited m India and consistmg of natives of India 
A division of this sort into two branches is made m 
the departments of Pubhc Works, Telegraph, Forests, 
Pohce, and Education 

The Imperial branch of the Pubhc Works Depart- 
ment is recruited from officers of the Royal Engmeers, 
and from persons who, having received an engmeer’s 
trammg m England, are appomted by the Secretary 
of State on the recommendation of a selection com- 
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mittcc Tlicrc me four cngnicermg colleges in Iiulin, 
nn<l tlicy furnisli to natives of India aacess to the pro- 
vincial hrancli of the I’ublic Works iJepailmenl For 
many of the more imjiortnnt posts, which require special 
scientific and tcchniuil knowledge, it is not at present 
alwa}8 possible to find Indians possessing the nei cssary 
qualifications The Impel lal branch of the Telegraph 
Department is rccinitcd from candidates in this coiinlry 
possessing the rcipiisite tcchnieal qualification^ In 
the superior branch of the Indian I'olice Service a 
strong European element is necessary, and for first 
appointments olliccrs arc recruited paitly through open 
competition in England and paitly in India The 
Educational Service is dnidcd into two sections the 
Indian Educational Service, to which the first appoint- 
ments arc made by selection by the Secretary of State , 
and the Provincial Educational Service, wdiich is re- 
cruited exclusively m India For the first the Secretary 
of State usually selects graduates of the universities 
of the United Kingdom who haic had cxpciience m 
teaching For the Imperial branch of the Forest 
Service probationers are appioved by the Secretary of 
State on the recommendation of a selection committee 
from candidates possessing specified qualifications, and 
aie required to undergo a training in forestry, partly in 
this country and partly in Germany, before they arc 
finally appointed ^ 

I shall return, in a subsequent chapter, to the subject 
of the employment of natives of India in posts of high 
importance * 

^ Fall partacalars regarding the admisaion to all the principal Indian 
Bcrvicea — Civil, Military, and Marine, — and tables shoeing the ealanea given 
to qU tho ohict officers of the administration will bo found in the India, 
a7td India OJicc Lisif published annually 

* Chapter XXV 
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THE LAWS AHD THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The foundations of the existing Judicial System — Regulations and Acts 
— The Laws and the Courts before the transfer of the Gfovemment 
to the Crown — Regulation and Non-Regulation Provinces — The 
Indian Law Commission — Lord Macaulay and the Penal Code — The 
progress of codification — Sir Henry Maine on the Indian Codes — 
Sir James Stephen on the Indian Penal Code — The establishment 
of High Courts — The Code of Criminal Procedure — Constitution of 
the Criminal Courts — Cnminal jurisdiction over European Rntish 
subjects — Changes in the Law in 1884 — The codification of the 
Civil Law — Hindu and Muhammadan Law — The Code of Civil 
Procedure — Constitution of the Civil Courts — Civil junsdiction 
over Europeans — The “ Black Act” of 1836 — The Native Judges — 
DefecU m the existing Judicial System 

Although mucL. had been done by Waiien Hastings to 
reform and organise all branches of the public service, 
the mam foundations of the existmg administration of 
justice m India were laid in the time of Lord Cornwallis 
In 1793 the issue lof formal and de fini te legislative 
enactments began in the senes of laws known as the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Regulations Smce 1833 
the term ‘ regulation ’ has ceased to be used , the laws 
are called, as m England, ‘ Acts ’ These Regulations 
and Acts, and such Acts of Parhament as apply to 
India, constitute, apart from Hmdu and Muhammadan 
law, of which I must speak separately, the civd and 
cn min al law of Bntish India 

Before the transfer of the Government to the Crown, 
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the administration of ciiminal justice was in an unsatis- 
factory condition Tlic police was often oppressive, 
inefficient, and coirupt In tlic greater part of Bntish 
India, the criminal law and procedure vcrc a jumble 
based on the old Muhammadan law, eked out and 
lendcrcd tolerable by the Regulations and Acts of our 
own Government, by fragments of Rnghsh law, and 
by the decisions and instructions of the supenor courts 
Civd justice was in a worse condition The law was 
only to be found in a wilderness of enactments and 
‘ circular orders ’ of the courts, and as the number of 
these increased they became in course of time, ns Sir 
Henry Cunningham says, “hopelessly unwieldy, en- 
tangled, and confusing Human diligence shrank from 
the task of searching amid the voluminous provisions 
of obsolete oi repealed legislation for a germ of living 
law, and grave illegalities not unfrequently occurred, 
owing to the ignorance which the chaotic condition of 
the statute-book rendered almost inevitable ” ^ 

These difficulties were mcreased by the devotion of 
the supenor Indian courts of that time to technicalities 
which survived long after they had ceased m England 
to be seriously mischievous Even in the later years of 
the East India Company, the cml courts often seemed 
to be intended rather for the performance of certain forms 
and ceremonies than for the admmistiation of justice 
While this was the condition of the law and pro- 
cedure, the expansion of the empire was m more or less 
constant progress, and when new provinces were annexed 
the Government shrank from takmg the judicial system 
of the older provmces as a model Apart from such 
reasons, when the people had never been accustomed to 
anything but personal rule of the roughest sort, it was 

1 India and Us HulcrB, p 203 
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often necessary, on the fiist introduction of our gorern- 
ment, to concentrate executive and judicial authority 
in the same hands Government by regular course of 
law cannot be substituted in a moment for a govern- 
ment of irresponsible power Moreover, the simpler 
forms of administration were much cheaper 

It thus came to pass that there were two systems in 
force — one m the older provmces, and the other m the 
tenitories which had more recently come mto our pos- 
session The former were called ‘ regulation,’ and the 
latter ‘non -regulation’ provinces A non -regulation 
provmce was one to which the old Eegulations and Acts 
in force in the regulation provinces had not been ex- 
tended, m which fewer officers were employed, and in 
which executive and judicial functions were, to a great 
extent, exercised by the same persons Bengal, the 
present Agra provmce, Madras, and Bombay were 
regulation provmces , the Punjab, Oudh, the Central 
Provmces, and British Burma were non-regulation 

It is a mistake, though a common one, to suppose 
that m the more advanced of the non-regulation 
provmces, as, foi example, m the Punjab, when the 
Government was transferred to the Crown, the adminis- 
tration was conducted in a rough and ready way, m 
accordance with our officers’ own notions of equity, 
unhampered by law The Government of the Punjab, 
m 1860 , really deserved better than the Government of 
the Agra provmce or of Bengal, so far as the judicial 
administration was concerned, to be called a govern- 
ment by law In the former the laws, though simple, 
were rational, mtelhgible, and certam , m the latter the 
system was so chaotic that there was virtually almost 
no law at aU When the admirable codes of law and 
procedure, of which I shall presently speak, were 
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introduced, less change had to be made in the system of 
administering criminal and civil justice in the non- 
regulation than m the regulation provinces 

The superiority of the administration winch was so 
marked in tlic non -regulation provinces towards the 
close of the East India Company’s Go\ernment ceased 
before many more years liad passed Improvement in 
the older provinces went on rapidly, and, although 
differences in the form of the administration still exist, 
the distinctions betw'ccn regulation and non -regulation 
provinces have become much less important than they 
were A few comparatively wild tracts alone remam 
outside the pale of the codes of law and procedure winch 
apply to the ivholc of British India 

The first steps towards the simplification and im- 
provement of the laiv wmre taken in the time of the 
East India Company, but they led to little practical 
result before the transfer of the Government to the 
Crown In 1833 it w'as provided by the Act of Parha- 
ment which renewed the Company’s charter that a 
fourth member of Council should be appointed, in 
concert with a Commission, for the purpose of prepar- 
mg a body of Iniv foi British India Lord Macaulay 
was appointed member of Council, and the first subject 
taken up was the preparation of a penal code This 
work fell chiefiy upon Lord Macaulay, and it was com- 
pleted by him while he was in India, between 1834 and 
1838 The code remamed as a mere draft for twenty- 
two years, and it was not until 1860 that it became law 
Dunng this mterval it was revised from time to time 
by Lord Macaulay’s successors, and especially by Six 
Barnes Peacock, the last chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta In the words of Sir James Stephen, 

“ 'The long delay in the enactment of the penal code had 
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thus the singular but most beneficial result of reservmg 
a work \\liich had been drawn up by the most distin- 
guished author of the day foi a minutely careful revision 
by a professional law} er, possessed of ns great experi- 
ence and as much technical knowledge as any man of 
his time An ideal code ought to be drawn by a Bacon 
and settled by a Coke ” ' 

^Vlthough many valuable recommendations for the 
improvement of the criminal and cml lav were made 
by the Commission of vhicli Lord Macaulay was a 
member, the penal code was the only important result 
of its labours In 1853, when the Company’s charter 
was again reneved," a fresh Commission was appointed 
in England, and this was followed m 1861 by a third 
Commission, for the purpose of preparing a body of 
substantive laiv for India, “ and also to consider and 
report on such other matters relatmg to the reform of 
the lavs of India as might be referred to them by the 
Secretary of State ” To these two Commissions, whose 
work continued until 1870, and to the eniment men v^ho 
since the time of Lord Macaulay have held the oflice of 
legal member of Council, we ov'e the succession of excel- 
lent laws which have been passed by the Indian legis- 
lature, and which form chapters m a system of codified 
law This system is not yet complete, but there is no 
country where the work of codification has made greater 
progress “ British India,” writes Sir Henry Maine, “ is 
now in possession of a set of codes which approach the 
highest standard of excellence which this species of 
legislation has reached In form, mtelbgibility, and 

in comprehensiveness, the Indian codes stand against all 
competition ” ® 

^ History of the Cnminal Laxc^ vol m p 300 - 16 A- 17 Viot c 95 

^ Tht Heign of Quttn Victoria — “India,” vol i p 608 
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The penal code, which became law in 1860, was 
followed in 1861 by the code of criminal procedure. 
Substantially, the wliole criminal law of British India 
IS contamed m these two laws 

In regard to the merits of the Indian penal code no 
one could speak with highei authority than Sir James 
Stephen, and m forming his judgment he not only had 
the advantage of his English cxpcnence, but of personal 
knowledge gained by observation in India He pro- 
nounced it to be “ by far the best system of cnmmal 
law in the world,” and I cannot doubt that he was nght 
in his prediction that it will prove the most remarkable 
and lastmg monument of Lord Macaulay, its author 
The authority of his other writings is far from as mdis- 
putable as it was, but his penal code has (m Sir James 
Stephen’s words) “triumphantly supported the test of 
experience for upwards of twenty -one years, during 
which time it has met with a degree of success which 
can hardly be ascribed to any other statute approaching 
the same dimensions ” 

I cannot do better than contmue my quotation — 

‘‘The Indian penal code may be descnbed as the cnmmal 
law of England freed from all technicalities and superfluities, 
systematically arranged, and modified in some few particulars 
{they are surpnsmgly few) to suit the circumstances of Bntish 
India, It IS practically impossible to misunderstand the 

penal code, and, though it has been in force for more than 
twenty years, and is m daily use m every part of India by aU 
sorts of courts and amongst communities of every degree of 
mvihsataon, and has given nse to countless decisions, no obscurity 
or ambiguity worth speaking of has been discovered m it 
Smce its enactment it has been substantially the only body of 
-cnimnal law m force in India, though a few other statutes contain 
penal provisions on various special subjects, I have already 
expressed my opimon that the Indian penal code has been 
triumphantly successful The rigorous administration of justice 
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of ^^hlch It forms nn essential part has beaten doivn enme 
throughout the \\holo of India to such an extent that the greater 
part of that a nst country a\ ould compare favourably, as far as the 
absence of enmo goes, uith an}' part of the United Kuigdom, 
except jierh ips Ireland in quiet times and apart from political 
and agrarian offences Apart from this, it h is mot anth another 
kind of success Till I had been in India I could not haa'e 
bclieacd it to bo possible that so oxtensiae a body of law could 
be made so generally knoavn to all avhom it conceined in its 
minutest details I do not bolieao that any English laaiyer or 
judge has anything like so accurate and comprchensia'c and 
distinct a knowledge of the ciirainal laav of England as aaerage 
Indian cmlians haac of the penal code Nor has all the 
ingcnuitj of commentators been able to introduce any senous 
difficulty into the subject. After ta\ enty years’ use it is still tine 
that any one avho avants to knoar what the cnminal law of India 
IS has onlj to read the pen il code anth a common use of memory 
and attention ” ^ 

Until 1861 the Supreme Courts estabhshed by Eoyal 
Charter in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay exercised 
original criminal and civil jurisdiction over all classes 
within the limits of the three presidency towns The 
prmcipal criminal and civil courts established by the 
Company’s government in the mofussil (as everythmg 
outside the presidency towns was termed) were called 
respectively the Suddei Nizdmat and Sudder Diwdni 
Addlat They were the supreme courts of appeal, and 
capital sentences were referred to the Niziimat Addlat 
for confirmation 

In 1861 the Supreme and Sudder Courts weie 
abolished by Act of Parliament," and m substitution for 
them High Courts with both crimmal and civd juiisdic- 
tion were estabhshed by letters patent, one for each 

^ History of Hit GnmxncU Laio, vol uu p 332 The passages quoted were 
written by Sir Janies Stephen in 1881, and, as regards ordinaiy enme in India 
(apart from seditious and political offences), they are equally true now 

2 24 ^ 25 Tict c 104 
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of the provinces of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and tlie 
present Agra province For parts of India not in- 
cluded in any of those provinces, high courts -^ere 
formed under other names by the legislative authority 
of the Government of India , in the Punjab and in 
Lower Burma there are Chief Courts with three or 
more judges , m the other provinces the chief appellate 
authority is an officer called the Judicial Commissioner 
The judges of the High Courts are partly English 
hamsters and partly members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and there are m each court one or more 
Indian judges chosen from the provincial branch of the 
judicial service or from the native bar The High Courts 
m the several provmces are the courts of appeal from 
the district courts, criminal and civil, and their decisions 
are final, except in certain cases m which an appeal hes 
to His Majesty in Council, and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Pnvy Council m England 

The High Courts exercise constant supervision over 
all the subordinate courts Elaborate returns are regu- 
larly sent to them at short mtervals, showmg m great 
detail the business disposed of, and, as the evidence in 
every case has to be recorded, the High Courts are able, 
by examining the returns, by sending for proceedings, 
and by caUmg for explanations, as well as from the 
cases that come before them m appeal, to keep them- 
selves acquainted with the manner m which all the 
courts are dischargmg their duties 

The code of crimmal procedure, which became law 
m 1861, has been recast and amended from time to 
time, but m essential respects it has not been much 
altered It is m force throughout British India, although 
a few of its provisions have, m some parts of the country, 
been modified to meet special requirements Among 
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.ill the laws of India there is none more important 
than this, -which regul.ates the mnehmer)’- by -uhich peace 
and order are maintained, and by which enme is pre- 
vented and punished It describes the constitution of 
all the criminal courts , it defines the powers which each 
court can exeicise , it classifies the ofiences under the 
penal code or other lavs which each judge or magistrate 
can try , it regulates the manner in which pohee investi- 
gations are to be earned on the powers of the police 
to make arrest -with or without the warrant of a magis- 
tnite , the proceecbngs to be taken for keeping the peace 
and for preventing unlawfiil assemblies and for theremoval 
of public nmsances , the manner m which accused persons 
are to be brought before the magistrate, m which m- 
quines and trials are to be held, in Avhich e-vidence is to 
be heard and recorded, in which commitments to the 
superior courts are to be made , it contams rules for the 
trial of cases -with juries and assessors, for the admission 
of appeals, for the revision of sentences and orders by 
the superior courts, and for many other matters more 
or less directly connected with crimmal procedure As 
Sir James Stephen said in one of his speeches in India, 
this code IS the principal means through which the 
practical everyday business of governmg the empire is 
c.airied on The system which it lays down is complete, 
efficient, and successful 

In every provmce there are a certam number of 
di-VLSions, m each of which a court of session is estab- 
lished, piesided over by a sessions judge. Additional, 
jomt, and assistant sessions judges may be appomted 
Every sessions division consists of a certam number 
of districts, to each of which a magistrate, called ‘ the 
distnct magistrate,’ is appomted Any number of sub- 
ordinate magistrates that may be required are attached 
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tx) the district, subject to the general control of tbe 
district magistrate In the cities of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay tbeie are magistrates called ‘presidency 
magistrates ’ To enable a magistrate or judge to exercise 
jurisdiction over European British subjects, he must be 
appointed a justice of the peace, and a justice of the 
peace must himself be a European British subject There 
are certain exceptions to this rule The judges of the 
High Courts, the sessions judges, district magistrates, 
and presidency magistrates are justices of the peace 
ex officio, and the law does not require that they shall 
be European British subjects 

A High Court may pass any sentence authorised by 
the penal code or other law All trials before the High 
Court are by jury ^ 

A sessions judge may pass any sentence authorised 
by law, but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the High Court All trials before the court of 
session are either by jury or with assessors 

There are three classes of magistrates — 

(1) Courts of presidency magistrates, and of magis- 
trates of the first class, m which district magistrates are 
included , they cau pass sentences of imprisonment not 
exceeding two years, and of fine not exceedmg 1000 
rupees In cases m which they are not competent 
finally to decide, they commit for trial to the court of 
session or the High Court 

(2) Courts of magistrates of the second class They 

^ [As an exception to this, tnals before a special bench of three judges of the 
High CJonrt nnder the Cnroinal Law Amendment Act of 1908 are held without 
jury This Act provides a special procedure for the more ready trial of certain 
grave offences against the State or the public tranquillity, such as unhappily 
have occurred m parts of India of recent years The Act is in force in those 
provinces only where flagrant crime of this character has occurred, and its 
procedure cannot be resorted to in any particular case except with the previous 
sanction of the Governor General in ConnciL] 
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can pass sentence of imprisonment not exeeeding six 
months, or of fine not exeeeding 200 rupees 

(3) Courts of magistrates of the third class They 
can pass sentences of imprisonment not exceeding one 
month, or of fine not exceedmg 50 rupees 

In certain cases and under certam restrictions, masas- 
tratcs of the first class can pass sentences of whipping 

The judges of the High Couits established by letters 
patent are appointed by the Crown , the judges of the 
Chief Courts of the Punjab and Burma, and the judicial 
commissioner in the Central Provinces, m Upper Burma, 
and m the North-West Fiontiei Provmce, are appomted 
by the Governor- General m Council The judicial 
commissioner in Oudh is appointed by the local Govern- 
ment with the sanction of the Governor-General m 
Council Other judges and magistrates are appointed 
by the provincial Governments 

While the substantive criminal law is the same foi 
all classes, certam distmctions of procedure have always 
been mamtamed in regard to crimmal charges agamst 
European British subjects^ Until 1872, exceptmg in 
trivial cases, a European Bntish subject could only be 
tried or punished by one of the Bbgh Courts The result 
was often a complete denial of justice, for prosecutors 
and witnesses might have to travel for many hundred 
miles before a case could be heard This state of thmgs 
was remedied m 1872, when the code of cnminal 
procedure was re-enacted, m accordance with the pro- 
posals of Sir James Stephen, who was legal member of 

^ The foUowiD^y definition of the term ^ European Bntish subject * is given^ 
in the Code of Cnminal Procedure — ‘‘European Bntish subject means — 
(1) any subject of Her Majesty bom, naturalised, or domiciled m the United 
Kingdom of Great Bntain and Ireland, or in any of the European, Amencan, 
or Australian Colonies or Possessions of Her Majesty, or in the Colony of Hew 
Zealand, or in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope or Hatal , (2) any child 
or grand*child of any such person by legitimate descent. ' 
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Council It was then provided that European British 
subjects should be bable to be tried for any offences by 
magistrates of the highest class, who were also justices 
of the peace, and by judges of sessions courts , but it 
was necessary, m both cases, that the magistrate or 
judge should himself be a European British subject A 
magistrate might pass sentence of imprisonment for 
three months and fine of 1000 rupees , a sessions judge 
might imprison for one year, and fine Cases requiring 
severer punishment were referred to the High Court 
In the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the 
presidency magistrates were justices of the peace by 
Aurtue of their offices, and, whether they were Europeans 
or natives, they could try and punish European British 
subjects 

Matters remamed in this position until 1883, when 
the Government of India considered that the law 
regardmg jurisdiction over European British subjects 
required alteration Some of the native members of 
the Civil Service of India had reached a stage when, 
in the ordinary course of promotion, they would become 
district magistrates and judges m the courts of session 
Under the code of criminal procedure no native of India 
holding one of these offices could try any charge against 
a European British subject The Government considered 
that the law in this respect ought to be altered It was 
stated that “ the Government of India had decided to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European British 
subjeets in such a way as to remove from the code, 
at once and completely, every judicial disqualification 
which IS based merely on race distinctions ” 

This declaration, made in uncompromising terms, 
provoked a storm of indignation on the part of the 
European community throughout India, It was not 
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confined to the non-official classes, but extended almost 
equally to the servants of the Government , it reached 
a point at which it threatened to become a cause of 
serious pohtical anxiety, and nothing could be more 
lamentable than the animosities, the prejudices, and 
bad feelmg between Europeans and natives that were 
excited 

The controversy ended with the virtual though not 
avowed abandonment of the measure proposed by the 
Government Act III of 1884, by which the law 
previously in force was amended, cannot be said to have 
diminished the privileges of European British subjeets 
charged with offences, and it left them position as excep- 
tional as before The general disqualification of native 
judges and magistrates remams , but if a native of India 
be appomted to the post of district magistrate or 
sessions judge, his powers m regard to jurisdiction ovei 
European British subjects are the same as those of an 
Enghshman holdmg a similar office This provision, 
however, is subject to the condition that every European 
British subject brought foi trial before the district 
magistrate or sessions judge has the right, however 
trivial be the charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of 
whieh not less than half the number shall be Europeans 
or Americans No similar claim can be made by natives 
charged with offences, and it is a claim which could not 
be made by an Englishman m any magistrate’s court 
m his own country The legislature virtually declared 
that the summary powers of the European district 
magistrate over European offenders should be taken 
away, not because this was held to be m itself desirable, 
but because such powers could not be given to a district 
magistrate who is a native While this change was 
made m the powers of district magistrates, the law m 
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regaxd to other magistrates remamed unaltered All 
English magistrates of the first class, outside the presi- 
dency towns, other than the district magistrate, are 
appomted to be justices of the peace, and they exercise 
jurisdiction over European British subjects as they did 
before , but no native magistrates m similar positions 
can he appomted to be justices of the peace or exercise 
such jurisdiction It may happen, when a charge 
against a European British subject comes before a 
district magistrate, that a sufficient number of Europeans 
and Americans cannot be found in the district to con- 
stitute a jury , the case must then, xmder the orders of 
the High Court, be transferred for trial to another 
district where a jury can be formed Thus a possibihty 
18 afforded for the occasional revival of the scandals and 
demals of justice and hardship which were common 
before 1872, when the trial of European British subjects 
could only take place before the Bhgh Courts, and 
complainants and witnesses were liable to be sent away 
to great distances firom their homes Fortunately this 
need hardly occur m practice, because the district 
magistrate, to whom alone these provisions apply, will 
usually take care to try in his own court no charge 
against a European British subject, but will transfer it, 
as he can always do, to one of his European subordmates, 
whose summary powers of dealing with such cases have 
not been touched The law was certainly not changed 
for the better, but for practical purposes it remamed 
much as it was before Act III of 1884 was passed 
The only other change was that district magistrates 
trymg European British subjects with a jury were 
authorised to pass sentence of imprisonment, which 
may extend to six months, or fine, which may extend 
to 2000 rupees, or both 
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It may be feared that the result of all this has been 
that we must leave to a distant future the hope that 
the Government of India will be able to place the law 
regardmg jurisdiction over European British subjects on 
a satisfactory footing 

The codification of the crimmal law of British India 
IS complete The codification of the civil law is a far 
more difficult task Both Hindus and Muhammadans 
are m possession of great bodies of law, parts of which 
are believed by them to be of more or less divine origm, 
contammg elaborate instructions on every sort of subject 
affectmg property, inheritance, and the relations of life, 
and, imless these laws have been modified by British 
legislation, they are recogmsed and administered by 
our courts Except where native customs and feehngs 
and prejudices are repugnant to humamty and justice, 
we are bound to respect them, and the mere suspicion 
that we desired to interfere with them might be 
pohtically dangerous No one is hkely to attempt 
to codify the Muhammadan law, and there is no 
smgle body of Hindu law that is generally recognised , 
It differs m different provinces, and is constantly 
modified by local and personal custom A large part 
of the substantive civil law is, therefore, and must 
remain, untouched by our legislation Those branches, 
however, both of substantive and adjective law, where 
these difficulties do not apply, have been dealt with m 
a comprehensive manner Codes relating to contracts, 
negotiable mstruments, transfer of property, trusts, 
easements, and other subjects, evidence, limitation, 
and a complete code of civil procedure, have already 
been enacted, and these, with certam exceptions, sav- 
mg local and other usages and customary rights, are 
generally apphcable throughout British India Another 
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important chapter of the civil code, the Succession Act 
of 1865, contains the law of mtestate and testamentary 
succession, but the greater part of it apphes only to 
Europeans, East Indians, and some other classes domi- 
ciled m Bntish India, and has no apphcation to Hindus 
or Muhammadans Subject to the serious exceptions 
that I have noticed, there is hardly any country m 
which the laws are contamed in so small a compass, in 
which they are so excellent both in substance and m 
form, and in which they are so easily mtelligible 

The codification and simplification of the law has 
been one of the greatest reforms of modern times m 
India, j- There has been a prevalent but mistaken 
notion that India has suffered &om over -legislation 
Speaking generally, the result of recent legislation, 
apart from that which must always be required to 
meet current wants of the day, has been greatly to 
reduce the body of the law, to get nd of obsolete 
enactments, and to consohdate and simplify the laws 
in force. Many illustrations of what has been done 
m this direction might be given Thus, the law 
under which the civil courts of Bengal were consti- 
tuted had formerly to be searched for m thirteen 
Regulations and Acts scattered over seventy -seven 
years, now it is to be found in one short Act of 
thirty- eight sections I remembei Sir James Stephen 
giving to the Goveinoi- General’s legislative Council 
ocular demonstration of the nature of the process that 
had been going on, by pointing to a senes of huge 
volumes which contained the law as it used to be, and 
which the table before him could scarcely hold, and then 
showing us a few octavo volumes which contamed all 
the existmg Acts of the legislature 

I have referred, for the most part, to those laws 
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only A\liicli are in force tlirougliout India, but local 
conditions vaiy so greatly that there are many othei 
laws applicable to particular jirovinces only 

It cannot be said that the practical administra- 
tion of justice has been as suceessful in the cml as 
in the criminal courts, but the improvement has been 
jrreat since the transfer of the Government to the 
Crow n 

Before 1859 the procedure was extiemely complex 
and technical, the delays and opportunities for corrup- 
tion and fiaud were endless, the native judges were 
often very imperfectly educated, and their integrity 
was sometimes open to grave suspicion They w'ere 
so miserably paid that no high standard of honesty oi 
efficiency could be expected In 1859 the code of 
ci\il procedure w^as enacted, and it has from time to 
time been amended It has rendered the procedure of 
the courts (m theory at least) simple and reasonable , the 
position of the native judges has been greatly improved , 
they are now a w^ell-educated class, with a good know- 
ledge of law^, and highly paid, and an immense change 
has taken place in then character and competency 

The constitution of the civil courts, below the High 
Courts of Avhich I have already spoken, vanes some- 
wdiat in different provmces , but m Bengal, the Agra 
Province, Madras, and Bombay, it is substantially 
uniform There are usually tlnee classes of courts 
those of district judges, subordinate judges, and munsifs 
or subordinate judges of the second class The judge 
exercises a general control ovei aU the courts m his 
district, and hears certain classes of appeals The 
subordinate judge can try, subject to some lestnctions, 
cases of any value The junsdiction of the munsif vanes 
In some proinnces he can heai suits not exceeding 5000 
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rupees, in others his powers are more limited Appeals 
lie to the High Court from the decisions of the distnct 
judge Theie are also small cause courts, which decide 
cases of small amount without appeal In the Punjab, 
the Central Provmces, Oudh, and Burma the system is 
somewhat different, but it need not be described 

Untd the year 1836, European British subjects were 
under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts alone It 
was then decided, by Act XL of 1836, that they should 
be made amenable to the civil courts of the Company, 
and that in this respect no distmctions should be main- 
tained between them and the natives of India This 
measure, commonly known as the ‘ Black Act,’ was 
received m Calcutta with the furious opposition descnbed 
by Loid Macaulay, the history of which is famdiar to 
the readers of his life Lord Macaulay was then a 
member of the Govemor-GeneraFs Council, and to him 
IS mainly due the honour of havmg msisted upon pass- 
mg this wise and necessary law The opposition of the 
Europeans, although to the last degree violent, was 
virtually confined to Calcutta, and as the number of 
the Enghsh outside the presidency towns was then 
comparatively small, the outcry agamst the Government 
was less formidable than that of 1883 I quote from a 
mmute of Lord Macaulay the followmg description of 
the state of thmgs that then prevailed — 

‘‘Till the passing of Act XI of 1836 an Englishman at Agra 
or Benares who owed a small debt to a native, who had beaten a 
native, who had come with a body of bludgeon-men and ploughed 
up a native^s land, if sued by the injured party for damages, was 
able to drag that party before the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
(a distance perhaps of 1000 miles), a court which in one most 
important point — the character of the judges — stands as high as 
any court can stand, but which in every other respect I believe 
to be the worst in India, the most dilatory, and the most rum-' 
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ouely expensive The expenses of litigation in England aie 

so heavy that people sit down quietly under wrongs and submit 
to losses rather than go to law, and yet the English are the 
richest people in the world The people of India are poor, and 
the expenses of htigation in the Supreme Court are five tunes as 
great as the expenses of litigation at Westminster An unde- 
fended cause which might be prosecuted successfully in the Court 
of Kmg’s Bench for about £8 cannot be prosecuted m the Supreme 
Court under £40 OfiBcers of the court are enabled to accumulate 
in a few years, out of the substance of ruined suitors, fortunes 
larger than the oldest and most distinguished servant of the 
Company can expect to carry home after thirty or forty yeais 
of eminent service I speak of Bengal, wheie the system is now 
in full operation At Madras, the Supreme Court has, I believe, 
fulfilled its mission It has done its work It has beggared 
every nch native withm its jurisdiction, and is mactive for want 
of somebody to ruin ” 

Since 1836 no distinctions of lace have been recog- 
nised in the civil courts throughout India At the 
present tune, native judges preside over the great 
majority of the courts , excepting the higher appellate 
tribunals, m which, however, they also have seats, 
almost the whole administration of civil justice is 
m then hands They exercise jurisdiction in all 
classes of eivd cases over natives and Europeans alike 
The Lord Chancellor said m the House of Lords in 
1883, as the result of his expeiience of Indian cases 
appealed to the Privy Council, that “m respect of 
mtegrity, of learning, of knowledge, of the soundness 
and satisfactory character of the judgments arrived at, 
the judgments of the native judges were quite as good 
as those of the Enghsh ” In regard to the character 
and capacity of the Indian judges of the High Courts, 
and of the great majority of those presiding over the 
subordmate civil courts, the truth of this opmion wdl 
not be questioned, and m disposmg of busmess of this 
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sort, superior knowledge of the language and habits of 
the people often gives to the Indian many advantages 
over the Bnghshman 

Notwithstanding the great improvement that has 
taken place, the system under which civil justice is 
administered cannot be said to be altogether satis- 
factory ^ It is often difficult for an ignorant population 
to understand, and it is too mechamcal and rigid m its 
operation For the more difficult class of cases it is 
excellent, but for the mass of the judicial busmess m 
India the machinery is too elaborate for the work. In 
the vast majority of the suits annually brought before 
the courts, the value of the property or the amount in 
dispute IS very small I am afraid there is much truth 
m a remark of Sir Lepel Gnffin, that our courts are often 
more mysterious to an Indian peasant than the maze at 
Hampton Court to an umnstructed visitor They are 
also too expensive. Heavy stamp duties stiU exist, 
they were origmally imposed partly as a means of obtain- 
mg revenue to meet the expenses of the courts, and 
partly under the unfortunate notion, not yet altogether 
exploded, that needless htigation is encouraged by 
making recourse to the courts cheap and easy 

^ [il Joaepli Chailley, m the course of an able and well informed examina- 
tion of the administration of justice in British India, has lately expressed the 
opinion that civil justice is “too slow and too costly ” After giving figures to 
show the enormous number of civil suits annually dealt with by the courts, he 
says “Nor are these large figures due to litigants receiving encouragement in 
the shape of facility and cheapness of procedure. The compbcated procedure, 
which was formerly confined to the principal courts of the older provinces, has 
now penetrated everywhere, and brings with it costly and dilatoiy formahties 
which are ngoronsly enforced by the judiciary ’ He remarks that the Indian 
Government is alive to these defects, and has from time to time endeavoured to 
remedy them by simplifications of procedure But he does not believe that these 
attempts will be fiaccessful, for the guarantees and formalities which the present 
system affords are dear to “ the most vocal element of the population, the lawyer* 
and the so called educated classes,” and no Government would willingly invite 
their opposition Admxnistrattvc Frdblcma qf Bntx^ /ndta, pp 422 and 476 ] 




CHAPTER VIII 

THE FINA^sCES AND PUBLIC REVENUES 

Kesponsibibty for financial control — Keforms after the mutinies of 1857 
— Financial decentralisation — Existing system — Growth of the 
public revenues — Their present amount — Small proportion denved 
from taxation — The sources and amount of the public income 

I HAVE explained that the final responsibility for the 
control of the finances of India has been placed by 
Parliament on the Secretary of State m Council 
He cannot divest himself of this duty, but the 
administration could not be carried on unless the 
authorities in India itself -were invested with ample 
financial discretion The Secretary of State has there- 
fore delegated to the Government of India large but 
strictly defined powers, under which it can sanction 
fresh expenditure and create new offices of mm or im- 
portance This is for ordinary times, but m cases of 
emergency, when reference to England would cause 
delay mjunous to the pubhc interests, there is practi- 
cally no limit to the financial powers which the Govern- 
ment of India exercises 

In the time of the East India Company a properly 
organised system of financial administration hardly 
existed After the mutmies of 1857 an immense in- 
crease of expenditure took place , their suppression and 
the restoration of order involved an addition of more 
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than £42,000,000 to the public debt, there was hardly 
a branch of the administration which was not more or 
less reorganised, and demands arose for every sort of 
improvement The revenues were insufficient, and the 
financial difficulties of the Government wcie serious. 
No reforms wore more urgent than the establishment of an 
efficient system of public accounts and of stnet financial 
control throughout India This work was begun most 
efficiently m 1860 by Mr James Wilson, the well-known 
Secretaiy to the Treasury in England, and the first finan- 
cial member of the Governoi -General’s Council under 
the Crown, and it "was afteiwards actively continued 
and completed 

In carrying out these reforms it was peihaps mevit- 
able at the outset that the central Government should 
retain m its own hands a larger measure of financial 
control than it would ultimately be expedient that it 
should exercise In its anxiety to prevent extravagance 
it imposed rules of such stringency that no financial 
authority remained except its own The whole of the 
revenues from all the provinces of British India were 
treated as belonging to a smgle fund, expenditure from 
which could be authorised by the Governor-General m 
Council alona The provmcial Governments were al- 
lowed no discretion m sanctionmg fresh charges They 
could order, without the approval of the supreme 
Government, and without its knowledge, the adoption 
of measures vitally affectmg the mterests of mdhons of 
people , they could make changes in the system of ad- 
mmistration that might mvolve serious consequences -to 
the State , they could, for mstance (and this is a case 
which actually occurred), alter the basis on which the 
assessment of the land revenue had been made, but they 
could carry out no improvements, great or small, for 
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\\hicli tlie actual expenditure of mouey was required 
If it became necessary to spend £20 on a road between 
two local markets, to rebuild a stable that had tumbled 
dowm, or to entertain a menial servant on wages of 10s 
a month, the matter had to bo formally reported foi the 
orders of the Government of India No central authority 
could possibly possess the knowledge or find the time 
for the efficient peiformance of such functions through- 
out so vast a tract of country The result was complete 
absence of real financial control, frequent wrangbng 
between the supreme and provincial Governments, and 
interference by the former not only in financial but in 
administrative details vith which the local authorities 
were alone competent to deal Under these ciicum- 
stanccs, as Sir Richard Strachey wrote at the time, ‘'the 
distribution of the public income degenerated into some- 
thing like a scramble, m which the most violent had 
the advantage, with veiy little attention to reason , as 
local economy brought no local advantage, the stimulus 
to avoid waste was reduced to a minimum, and as no 
local growth of the income led to local means of improve- 
ment, the interest m developing the public revenues was 
also brought down to the lowest level ” 

In 1867 definite proposals were made by Sir Richard 
Strachey for the reform of this system, and in 1871 they 
were adopted by Lord Mayo, who was then Viceroy 
They were based on the principle that there was only 
one means by which local economy and efficient financial 
adrmnistration could be secured, that each provincial 
Government must be made responsible for the manage- 
ment of its own local finances A certam mcome capable 
of expansion by good administration was in each case to 
be assigned, and, subject to some general conditions, the 
manner in which that income might be expended on the 
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various branches of the public service was to be left to 
the provincial Government to determine 

The system of financial decentralisation inaugurated 
by Lord Mayo was largely developed during the mcc- 
royalty of Lord Lytton, when I was myself finance 
member of the Council, and a similar pohcy has been 
followed by his successors The effect has been felt 
throughout the whole system of Indian administration 
While no useful powers of financial control have been 
surrendered by the central Government, the provincial 
Governments have been freed from vexatious mterfer- 
ence which weakened their authority and efficiency, 
and their relations towards the Government of India 
have become more harmonious They are entrusted 
with the management of those branches of the revenue 
which depend for their productiveness on good admmis- 
tiation, and they have now a direct and, so to speak, a 
personal mterest in rendermg that management as effi- 
cient as possible, because they know that a laige portion 
of any mcrease of income that may be obtained wiH be 
at their disposal for useful expenditure withm their own 
provmces There has been obtained, at the same time, 
a stronger and more real power of control by the central 
Government than was before possible 

The financial arrangements between the supreme 
and provmcial Governments vary m detail, but are 
in each case similar m principle Some branches of 
the pubhc administration are obviously imperial rather 
than provmcial m their nature The Government of 
India must, for mstance, be responsible for the mihtary 
defence of the empire, for payment of the mterest on 
the public debt, and for the charges to be met by the 
Home Government Some departments, such as the 
post office, telegraphs, and mmt, must be managed 
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tliroiigliout India on a uniform system, and are 
more conveniently controlled by the ccntial authority 
Receipts and charges under the follovnng heads are 
treated wholly or chiefly as imperial — opium, salt, 
customs, tributes from native states, post office, 
telegraph, mint, the public debt, railw^ays, and army 
services The revenues from land, stamps, excise, 
assessed taxes, and other sources, aie shared m vary- 
ing proportions between the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments In 1909-10, out of a total gross revenue 
of £75,500,000, the provincial Governments were en- 
trusted w’lth the expenditure of £24,700,000^ From 
this income they had to provide for the gi eater part of 
the expenditure incuired on the various departments 
of the civil administration entrusted to them , for the 
collection of the land revenue, for the courts of justice, 
jails, police, education, medical services, civil buildmgs 
and roads, and for a multitude of other charges 

Financial agreements or ‘settlements’ have been 
made by the central Government wnth the several 
provmcial Governments, under which the latter receive 
specified shares of ceitain revenues and are respon- 
sible foi meeting certain charges The aggregate 

^ Before 1873 tho gold \aluo of the rupee was usually not much less than 
2s , or one tenth of a pound sterling, and, until 1886, it was the custom, in 
the public accounts, to convert rupees into pounds at this conventional rate 
Thus, for example, Rs 1000 was shown in the accounts as £100 In conse 
quenco of tho great depreciation in the gold value of the rupee, to which 
i-eferenco will be made hereafter, it became impossible to maintain this system 
The accounts uerc then shown m tens of rupees, and the symbol officially 
adopted to represent tea rupees was Rx Tho rupee having now permanently 
obtained an approximate \alue of Is 4d , the public accounts are shown at 
that ratio in pounds sterhng, and tho English sovereign is received at the 
Government treasuries os tho equivalent of fifteen rupees The system of cur 
rency actually in force is explained in Chapter XIII It will be understood 
that tho great changes which have taken place from time to time in the gold 
value of the rupee, and in the unit adopted for the pubhc accounts, make it 
almost impossible to draw comparisons, except approximately, between the 
figures of different periods 
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amount of tlie revenues thus assigned to cncli provincial 
Goveininont has been dctcnnincd after a careful review 
of the requirements, actual and prospcctue, of the pro- 
vinee Subject to general rules and conditions, the 
detailed management of the assigned revenues and 
services is left to the provincial Governments , they 
have the benefit of any economics that they can effect, 
and they share with the central Govcinment any 
irapiovcmcnt in the revenue under the 'shared' or 
divided heads There is under oubnary circumstances 
a steady giovvth in the productiveness of the revenues 
administeied by the piovincial Governments They 
have thus, if then management be good, an increasing 
income to meet increasing demands for matenal and 
admmistrative improvements The financial settle- 
ments thus made wutli the provincial Governments 
are permanent in the sense that they are not subject to 
revision at stated periods, though the central Govern- 
ment, as the final authority in India, necessarily reserves 
the right to revise any or all of the settlements m 
exceptional cases 

I have already quoted the opinion of Sir Henry 
Marne on these measures of decentralisation I believe 
with him that no more important and successful leforms 
have been made in Indian admimstration since the 
transfer of the government to the Crown But they 
have not reached then final hunts I have repeatedly 
insisted that the primary fact lying at the root of all 
knowledge about India is the immense diversity of the 
countries and peoples which it compnses, but it is a 
fact which centrahsation of the Government ignores 
While oui empire was bemg gradually built up, con- 
centration and centrahsation m the admimstration were 
often inevitable How that it has been constituted on 
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a film and peaceful basis, decentralisation is an essential 
condition of progress The time wll come when, in 
regard to many of the ordinary matters of internal 
administration, each great province of India will be 
viitually almost a separate state Not only will this 
result be obtamed without the sacrifice of any part 
of that supreme authority of the central Government 
which it IS essential to maintain, but we shall gam a 
largely mcreased measure of pohtical security No 
central Government, as Sir Henry Maine has obseiwed, 
entrusted with the charge of such an unexampled 
undertaking as the lule of India, can escape serious 
occasional errors “ Under a centrahsed Govern- 
ment there is danger of generahsmg a local mistake. 
Locahsed, a mistake can be corrected with compara- 
tive ease , it becomes dangerous in proportion to the 
aiea of its diffusion ” ^ 

It has been said ivith truth that India has become 
one of the great power’s of the world, and so far as 
her public finances are concerned she has practically no 
dependence on Great Britain FmanciaUy this country 
contributes nothing to the mamtenance of her Indian 
Empire For all the work that she undertakes for India, 
whether it be for the British army by which India is 
garrisoned, the charges for the India Office at home, or 
for any other services, great or small, she receives full pay- 
ment Although, m some matters, India has sometimes 
been treated with scant generosity, there can be no doubt 
that the general principle which England has laid down 
has been altogether wise Great dependencies, if they 
are to be permanently mamtamed, must, as M Harmand 
has observed, “be orgamsed hke true states, provided 
with all the organs essential to the existence and work- 

^ [See note appended to this Chapter ] 
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ing of a state, and possessed of all the characteristics 
which go to form a state, excepting one — pohtical in- 
dependence . An autonomous administration alone 
rs m a position to develop local resources, to utihse 
them judiciously, and to administer them with prudence 
and foresight, to become acquainted with the needs of 
the subject populations, to legislate in conformity with 
their special conditions, and to lead them onward to 
prosperity , in short, to enable these communities to 
live their own life, to defend themselves with their own 
unaided resources from the attacks of external foes, and 
to keep them, when peace is concluded, still attached to 
the mother-country ” ^ 

A few figures will show what India has become 
financially, and they will illustrate the remarkable 
changes of the last half-century. 

In 1 840 the grossrevenues of India were £21,000,000 , 
in 1857, the year before the assumption of the govern- 
ment by the Grown, they were £32,000,000 , in 1910 
they were £74,000,000 Equally remarkable figures 
might be given for the public expenditure I will give 
one example only In 1840 the gross expenditure on 
.iccount of all classes of public works in India hardly 
exceeded £200,000, in 1857 it had risen to nearly 
£3,000,000 , in 1910, including the cost of working the 
railways and canals, and interest on the public works 
debt, it exceeded £29,500,000 

It IS true that few of these figures nie really com- 
parable, but 1 give them to illustrate the magnitude of 
the changes that have taken place in India One fact, 
which 1 have already mentioned, is suflicient to show 
that it IS only for this purpose that such comparisons 

' I4 Jndf VrtUrr^ hy M Jule^ lUrman^l to Ih^ I roncli translation of the 
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can usefully be made Since 1840, six gieat pro^^nceb, 
covering some 500,000 squaie miles, with a population 
of moie than 60,000,000, have been added to the 
empiie 

The immense growth of the revenues has not been 
due to increased taxation If, without gomg back to a 
time with which no comparisons are possible, we com- 
pare the present revenues of British India with those of 
thirty or forty years before, we shall find that there 
has been a dimmution rather than an increase m the 
pubhc burdens The land revenue, measuring it by its 
incidence on the area assessed, is everywhere hghter 
than it was The salt duties were generally much 
higher than they aie now Customs duties heavier than 
those now imposed were levied m the former period on 
almost every article of import and export 

I do not propose to speak of the present financial 
position of India, of surpluses, deficits, and so foith 
It 18 sufficient to say that there is no great country in 
Europe, except our own, where that position is, on the 
whole, so satisfactory The amount of the pubhc income 
and expenditure is affected in all countries by circum- 
stances which aie constantly changmg But I shall 
describe the prmcipal sources from which the revenues 
aie derived, and give some of the more important facts 
connected with Indian taxation, trade, and economical 
interests 

The gross annual revenues of British India at the 
present tune amount to more than £74,000,000, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that this sum represents 
the amount taken from the people by taxation The 
state in India has at all tunes reserved to itself 
resources which in other countries belong to mdivi- 
duals, and which render heavy taxation unnecessary 
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There is ceitamly no countiy in the world possessing a 
civihsed Government in which the pnbhc burdens are 
so light The taxation fallmg annually on the popula- 
tion of British India is about Is lOd per head If we 
were to mclude the land revenue it would be less than 
double that amount, but this would be no more reason- 
able than, in a similar calculation for our own country, 
to reckon as taxation a large proportion of the rent 
paid to private landholders 

In 1909-10, out of an estimated gross mcome of 
£74,374,000, only £21,855,000 was raised by taxes 
properly so called, £52,519,000 was derived from other 
sources If we compare these figures with the corre- 
sponding figures of the Enghsh revenues, we find that, 
m the latter case, in 1908-9, out of a total revenue 
of £151,579,000, more than £125,000,000 was derived 
from taxation In England, taxation supplies fivp-sixths, 
and m India considerably less than one-third of the 
public income 

The following table shows the gross revenues of India 
foi 1909-10 under each of the prmcipal heads The 
latest or “ revised ” estimates for the year are taken — 


[Table 
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Sources of Revenue 

Estimated Receipts in 1909 10 

^Land revenue 

Opium 

Forests 

Tributes from Native States 

p Interest 

Post Office and Telegraph 
revenue nr ^ r 

, , p Mint 

derived from ^ ^ , , , 

,, Receipts by civil depart- 

sources other ^ ^ ^ 

, ments and miscellaneouB 

than taxation ^ , 

/ Railways 

Irrigation works 

Other public works 

Receipts by mill taiy depart- 

ments 

/Salt 

^ Stamps 

Gross « ^ 

Excise 

revenue ^ , 

, , p < Provincial lates 

derived from i. 

, , Uustoms 

taxation . , , 

Assessed taxes 

Registration 

Total gross revenue 

£ £ 

21.292.000 

6.632.000 

1.719.000 

697.000 

1.177.000 

2.826.000 

103.000 

1.761.000 

12.491.000 

3.664.000 

272.000 

1.086.000 

62.619.000 

3.307.000 

4.562.000 

6.636.000 

646.000 

4.913.000 

1.565.000 

436.000 

21.866.000 

74 , 374,000 


Many of these receipts do not represent sources of 
net revenue In the Indian accounts the gross receipts 
of each branch of the administration, with the partial 
exception of Eailways, aie entered in the accounts, 
whether net revenue is yielded or not Thus under 
Irrigation, Post Office and Telegraphs, the gross receipts 
are given without any deduction for working expenses 
and interest charges In the case of Eadways what is 
shown are the total earnings less the working expenses, 
without deduction of the payments the State has to 
make in respect of interest and smkmg funds on 
1 ail way capital These mterest and smkmg fund 
charges are entered on the expenditure side of the 

K 
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public accounts. If these are deducted from the 
Railway receipts shown in the table above, the net 
profit fiom railways in 1909-10 will be found to be less 
than £900,000 In the same way the receipts on 
account of Interest shown in the table are not net 
receipts The Government lends money to native 
states and to various public bodies, and receives from 
them payments of interest , these are shown among the 
gross revenue receipts , but on the othei side of the 
account there is an entry of a much more considerable 
sum on account of interest paid by the Government on 
its permanent and temporary debt Other receipt heads 
represent real sources of net revenue, but the expenses 
of collection are shown on the other side of the account 
Thus, for instance, while in 1909-10 £21,292,000 is 
entered as the gross amount of the land revenue, 
£3,674,000 appears under expenditure as charges of 
collection There are other receipts called ‘ depart- 
mental,’ but with one or two exceptions I need not 
refer to them, or to receipts under heads which do not 
show a net mcome Setting off against expenditure 
receipts of this kind, and deductmg from the gross 
revenues charges of the kind that I have mentioned, 
the estimated net revenue of British India m 1909-10 
was £49,539,000 

I shall now explain what are the great sources of 
revenue 


NOTE TO CHAPTER VIII 
Measures of Deoeotralisation n? India. (Page 126) 

The question of decentrabsing Indian admmistmtion may be said to 
have entered on a new phase in connection with the scheme of constitu- 
tional reform with which Lord Morley^e name is identified. Decentralisa- 
tion, as Sir John Strachey has said m the passage on page 126, is an 
essential condition of progress, and he makes the bold prediction that 
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\yit'h regard to ninny of the ordinary matters of internal administration 
each great pronnce in India will eventually become almost a separate 
state. But decentralisation may take two forma It may take the form 
of freeing the provincial Governments in an increasing degree from the 
control of the central Government, and the district officer from the control 
of the provincial Government, without otherwise making any organic 
change in the constitution of the adimnistratioru Or it may penetrate 
deeper into the administrative fabnc, and endeavour, by creating a genuine 
system of popular and local seK-govemment, to associate the people more 
largely with the rulers, and to transfer to local bodies much work that is 
at present centralised m Government offices. Hitherto the most success- 
ful instances of decentralisation in India have been of the first kind, and 
the provinces have been given a very considerable measure of independence, 
financial and otherwise, by the central Go'vemment. But the recent 
measures of constitutional reform have lent importance to decentralisation 
as a means of fostering a healthier spirit of public life, and of training 
citizens for the larger responsibilities opened to them through the enlarged 
legislative councils , and from this point of view the necessity for developing 
local self-government m India has been forcibly pressed upon the Govern- 
ment of India by the Secretary of State for India in approvmg the pro- 
posals made by Lord Mmto’s Government for the reform of these councils 
(Despatch Na 193 of November 27, 1908 ) About the same time a 
Royal Commission, which had been appointed in 1907 to mquire into 
the relations subsisting between the several governing authorities in 
India, and to report whether, by measures of decentralisation or other- 
wise, these relations could be simplified and improved, made their report 
The report covers the whole ground of the Indian administrative ^stem, 
and contains 134 recommendations for the furtherance of measures of 
decentralisation. These recommendations are still under consideration 
by the Indian Governments, and it is unnecessary to discuss them or 
anticipate the measures that may be taken to give effect to them The 
view of the Commission is that though much has been done in times 
past in the direction of decentralisation, there is still room for improve- 
ment. Both the Gk)vemment of India and the provincial Gkivemments are 
said to be “too much dominated by considerations of administrative 
effiaency,” and to pay “ too little regard to the importance of developing 
a strong sense of responsibility amongst their subordinate agents, and of 
giving sufficient weight to local sentiments and traditions.” There is too 
much interference in unnecessary detail with the subordinate authorities, 
and this “lesults in large measure in every administrative authority in 
India having to do over agam work already accomplished at a stage below ” 
The recommendatioiifl of the Commisaion aim at enlarging the spheres of 
administration entrusted to provincial Governments and the authorities 
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fiubordinate to them They would give the provincial Governments, ns 
regards finance, more distinct sources of revenue and greater powers over 
their budgets os regards administration, they would relieve these Govern- 
ments from various restnctions, and limit the control of the central Govern- 
ment to the prescription of general principles and lines of policy In the 
same spirit the Commission advocate the enhancement of the powers and 
authority of the district collector-magistrate, relieving him from much of 
the detailed work which at present falls upon him, and increasing his 
supervising and appellate responsibilities. Lastly, the Commission, with a 
view to interesting the people more largely in public affairs and to their 
political education, would reorganise the local self-government system in 
rural areas, begimimg with the village as the unit , and wonld also 
improve the municipal system m urban areas. In pursuance of the same 
ideas the Commission advocate the substitution of ‘Council Govern- 
ments ’ for ‘ Lieutenant-Governorships ' in the larger provinces that are 
at present administered by Lieutenant-Governors, In these proiunces, 
and also in Madras and Bombay, they recommend that the Executive 
Council should consist of not less than four members, and contemplate 
that at least one member would be an Indian, Their recommendation 
as to the enlargement of the Executive Councils in Bombay and ]Madras 
has been given effect to by the Indian Councils Act of 1909 The Act 
has also made provision for the establishment, as necessary, of Executive 
Councils in Lieutenant-Governorships. 

While it is permissible to hope that the investigations of the Royal 
Commission will bear good fnut, the permanent drift of administrative 
currents in India towards centralisation has to be reckoned with. 
Administrative efficiency, which the Commission vould m a measure 
remit, la with a government like the British Indian Government almost 
a law of its being It is impelled towards efficiency by the instmct of 
self-preservation, by its tutelary position amidst vast and helpless popula- 
tions, and by constant pressure fix)m without The Commission have 
noted that the increasing interest taken by Parliament in the details of 
Indian administration tends to a closer check over the actions of the 
Government of India, of the local Governments, and of subordinate 
authorities They have also noted that high standards of administration, 
which are foreign to an oriental country, are expected of the Indian 
Government by its critics- These are examples of the many outside forces 
which are always on the side of greater centralisation. In the develop- 
ment of local self-governing institutions, and m the fuller expression of 
Indian pnblic opinion by means of the enlarged Legislative Councilfi, the 
Commission hope that counteractmg forces may he called into existence. 
But even under the moat favourable conditions this n ill necessarily be a 
work of time 




CHAPTER IX 


REVEVUES OTHER THAN THOSE DERRT:D FROM TAXATION 

The land revenue — Its nature desunbed — Its incidence under Natne 
and Bntisli Go\cnnncnt8 — Moderation of assessments — Aurangzfb’s 
rc\cnuci= — Rates on land 

The most important of all the sources of revenue in 
India IS the Laud revenue, which yields a gross amount 
of about £21,000,000 a year, and this is not derived 
from taxation properly so called 

From time immemoiial the luling powei thioughout 
India has been entitled to a share of the produce of 
every acre of land, unless it has tiansferred or limited 
its right, and this share is the so-called land revenue 
Regulation XIX of 1793, by which the permanent 
settlement was created m Bengal, declared that right 
to be “ the ancient law of the country,” and it is a right 
that has nevei been disputed or doubted 

]\Ir Fawcett has described the land revenue of India 
in a passage which I cannot do better than quote — 

“ The Government in India exercises over a great portion of 
the soil the same rights of property as those which an English 
landlord exercises over his own estate The Government in India 
takes the place of individual landlords, and the cultivators of the 
soil rent their land from the government instead of from pnvate 
landholders As far as the cultivators of the soil are con- 

cerned, it can he a matter of no consequence whatever to them 
whether they pay a land tax to the government, or whether they 
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pay rent to pnvate landowners Hence a land tax is no harder 
upon the cultivator , nor does this impost cause any loss to the 
rest of the community It therefore follows that a land tax, so 
long as it does not exceed a rack-rent, cannot increase the pnce 
of products raised from the land, for those who grow products 
would not sell them cheaper if they paid rent to a pnvate landlord 
instead of paying the same amount to the government in the form 
of a land tax A land tax consequently differs from all other 
taxes, for it possesses the excellent quality of providmg a large 
revenue for the state without diminishing the wealth of any class 
of the community Those, therefore, are completely m error who 
quote the aggregate amount of taxation which is raised m India 
in order to prove how heavily the people of that country are taxed 
At least £20,000,000 per annum is obtained in India by the land 
tax, but it would be as unreasonable to consider this amount as a 
burden laid upon the people as it would be to consider that the 
whole rent which is paid to Engbsh landlords in this country is 
an impost levied on the cultivators of the soil ” ^ 

Instead of giving opinions of my own to the same 
effect, I will make another quotation from hir J S 
MiU — 

‘‘A large portion of the revenue of India consists of the rent 
of land So far as this resource extends in any country, the 
pubhc necessities of the country may be said to be provided for 
at no expense to the people at large Where the onginal right 
of the state to the land of the country has been reserved, and its 
natural — but no more than its natural — rents made available to 
meet the pubhc expenditure, the people may be said to be so far 
untaxed, because the government only takes from them as a 
tax what they would otherwise have paid as rent to a pnvate 
landlord It is, of course, essential that the demand of 

revenue should be kept within the limits of a fair rent Under 
the native governments, and in the earlier penods of our own, 
this limit was often exceeded^ But, under the Bntish rule, in 
every instance in which the fact of excessive assessment was 
proved by large outstanding balances and increased difficulty of 
reahsation, the government has, when the fact was ascertained, 
taken measures for reducing the assessment The history of our 


^ Manual of Political Eccmomyt 6th edit., p 668 
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go\crnmcnt in India has been a continued senes of reductions 
of bixation , and in all the unproved sj stems of administration 
the object has been not merely to keep the government demand 
V ithin the limits of a fair rent^ but to leave a large portion of the 
rent to the propnetors Thus, by far the largest item in the 

public rc\onuo of India is obtained nrtually vithout taxation, 
because obtained by the mere interception of a payment •which, 
if not made to the state for public uses, would generally bo made 
to indmdunls for their pna ite use ” ^ 

Since tlic middle of the last century the land revenue 
of British India has more than doubled m amount, but 
it must not be supposed that the burden on the land 
has become heavier The tiuth is that the process, 
desciibcd by j\lr SIill as “ a continued senes of reduc- 
tions of taxation,” has gone on during this period with- 
out intermission The increase of land revenue has 
been mamly due to the extension of the empire Smee 
1840 there has been, as I have already noticed, an addition 
of some 500,000 square miles of territory In our older 
pio’vinces the growth of the land revenue has been 
entirely the result of increase in the area of cultivation 
and m the value of agricultural produce, and in no 
mstance has it been due to enhancement of the incidence 
of the government demand There has been, on the 
contrary, m the words of the Government of India, “ a 
progressive reduction of assessments extending through- 
out the last century, and beconung more instead of leas 
active during its second half ” ” 

There has never, so far as our knowledge goes, been 
a government in India that has taken so small a share 
m the profits of the soil as that taken by ourselves 
This is true of every piovnnce of British India Under 

^ McTTwrandum of the Improvancnts tn tht Adminxstratxon of India, 1858 

^ Papers regarding the Land revenue system of British India Presented to 
Parliament 1902 
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Jill piccccling g()\ cinnienfs, and under native go\cnj- 
menta to tins day, thoic has been, m the v,ord8 of 
JMr. Tljoniason, “710 oilier limit to the demand upon 
the land than the jiowcrof the government to enforce 
payment and the ability of the people to pay ” 

Under the system laid down by Akhar, and earned 
into ellcet in the year 1582 b) the famous settlement 
of Todar Mai, the so^ereIgn was held to be practising a 
wise moderation when he fixed his share of the gro=s 
produce of the land at tlS per cent, but this was much 
less than w’as ordinaiil} demanded The ^lan'itlias 
took at least one-half, and the same proportion was 
ordinanly assumed to be then proper share by the 
governments that preceded us in jMadins The result 
of minute inquiries made towards the end of the last 
century showed that the natnc rulci-j in Bengal usually 
took about 54 pci cent In the Punjab, when we first 
occupied the province, it was found that the share of 
the gross produce taken by the Sikh government was 
from 40 to 50 per cent. Elphiustone, in his History 
of India, thus sums up the facts in legard to the land 
revenue under native govcinments “The sovereign’s 
full share is now’' leckoncd at one-half A country is 
reckoned moderately assessed if he only takes one- 
third”, and in one of his minutes, refenmg to the 
Deccan, he says that it seems to have been “the 
ongmal prmciple in all settlements for the Government 
to take half and leave half to the cultiA’'ator ” 

Compare the foregomg facts wuth the follo'wmg 
Instead of sw’eepmg off the whole or the greater 
part of the surplus profit of the land, our Government 
never takes more than a fixed share, the rate of "which 
necessarily varies, but which only in exceptional cases 
exceeds 7 or 8 per cent of the gross out-turn Many 
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of tlie native states of Bombay have been surveyed 
and settled on the system adopted by our government, 
and their rates are usually 10 to 15 pei cent highei 
than m the British distncts In the Agra provmee, 
where the basis of the assessment is the rental of the 
land, and not the gioss produce, our government, at 
the beginnmg of last century, took 90 per cent of the 
rent We took the same proportion under the per- 
manent settlement m Bengal In the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh the share of the state is 
now less than 50 per cent of the rental, an amount 
estimated to be equivalent to 7 8 pei cent of the gross 
produce ^ 

In Bengal the mcidence is much less, but this has 
been the result of special causes, to which I shall again 
refer 

Although the demands made upon the land by the 
British Government are far hghtei than those of the 
governments that preceded it, it must be remembered 
that the prmciples on which our demands have been 
regulated are altogether different from theirs, and com- 
parisons between the two are misleadmg Wbde our 
policy has been to encourage the growth of private 
property in land, and to take for the state only 
a moderate share of the rental or produce, former 
governments hardly recognised the existence of such 
pioperty, and frequently took from the cultivator an 
amount as large as the fuU rack-rent which might have 
been taken by a private landlord, or the whole of the 
surplus profit after the expenses of cultivation had been 

^ In regard to tte proportions of the gross and net produce now taken as 
revenue, see the Heports of the Indian Famine Commissioners of 1880 and 1901, 
and the Resolution of the Government of India, 16th January 1902, on the 
Land Revenue system of Bntish India, presented to Parliament 1902. See 
also Chapter XIX and note on p 366 
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defrayed The cultivator was entitled to subsistence , 
everything else belonged to the state.^ This is often 
the assumption m native states at the present tune 
In the words of Mr J S Mill “Except during the 
occasional accident of a humane and vigorous local 
administration, the exactions had no practical limit 
but the mabihty of the peasant to pay more ’’ At 
the same time, when the peasant has no rights of 
property, and cultivates as a rack-rented tenant, it 
cannot be assumed that he pays less under our system 
than he paid before, when there was no private landlord 
between him and the state 

An mterestmg investigation was made by the late 
Mr. Edward Thomas, m his Revenue Resources of the 
Moghul Empire, mto the question of the amount of 
the revenue derived from the land and other sources 
by the Mughal emperors , but the materials which he 
was able to collect were very imperfect The revenues 
doubtless reached their highest pomt under Aurangzib. 
Mr Thomas tells us that two manuscripts m the 
British Museum, copies apparently of official docu- 
ments, give the land revenue of the empire for 1664-65 

^ “ The following maxim is believed to express the mling idea of the revenue 
system maintained under the Emperor Akbar — * There shall be left for every 
man who cultivates his land as much as he requirea for hia own support till the 
next crop be reaped, and that of his family, and for eeetL This much shall be 
left to him , what remains is land tax, and shall go to the public treasury * '' — 
Sir K Buck" s StaXisixcdl Atlas of jfndm, p, 22 

I quote also the following passage from the Report of the Indian Famine 
Oommission of 1901 “We have in the A%n x-Ahharv an authontative 
contemporary record of what the share and the method of assessing it were m 
the most highly organised and efficient native administration that India has 
ha(L Briefly stated, the land was classed according to its productiveness , 
a general average out-turn for each land of crop was struck, * one third part of 
which is exacted as the royal dues ’ We know that this third part of the 
produce was constantly exceeded under the pressure of State necessity, or by 
fanners who contracted for the payment of the land revenue , but apart from 
such excesses it is manifest that in the Mughal rigiine the land revenue assess 
ments were far more severe than any now enforced by the Bntish Government, 
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at £26,743,000 and £24,056,000 ^ Bernier, about tbe 
same time, gave the amount as £22,593,000 , his 
details for the various provinces differ greatly from 
those m the Museum manuscripts, and Bernier himself 
describes his hst as “ce mdmoire que je ne crois pas 
trop exact ni veritable ” Towaids the end of the 
seventeenth century a Venetian physician, Manucci, 
■was employed at the Court of Aurangzib, and an 
account of much that he learned there is to be found 
m Catrou’s Histoire generate de I’Empiie du Mogol 
(Pans, 1702) A hst is given by Catrou, on Manucci’s 
authority, of the amount of the land revenue m each 
provmee in 1697, when Aurangzib’s empire was much 
larger than it had been thirty years before The total 
reaches the sum of £38,719,000 Whethei these figures 
represent the demand 01 the collections is not stated, 
but no doubt the former is mtended Three manu- 
scripts m the India Office hbrary give the amount of 
Aurangzib’s land revenue at sums varymg between 
£34,187,000 and £34,641,000, the years to which 
they refer are not stated, and although the totals do 
not much differ, the discrepancies in the details are 
great 

Considering that the present land revenue of the 
British Government amounts only to £21,000,000, 
drawn from a more extensive empire than that of 
Aurangzib, the sums said to have been received or 
demanded from the land by the latter seem at first 
sight to deserve httle credit It seems, however, by 
no means impossible that even the largest amount 
mentioned may be approximately correct, because, as I 
have just explained, no comparisons are really possible 

1 In these and the following figures taken from Mr Thomas, the rupee is 
assumed to have been equivalent to 2s 
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between tbe land revenue of former Governments and 
our own Tbe £38,000,000, or whatever may have 
been the actual amount of Aurangzib’s revenue from 
land, mcluded not only all that we now take as land 
revenue, but the greater part of the profit that we leave 
to private proprietors For example, the rental of the 
landholders of Bengal is now probably not less than 
£12,000,000, of which less than £3,000,000 is taken 
by the State, If a ruler like Aurangzib were to take 
our place, nearly the whole sum would be claimed by 
him which is now mtercepted by the zemindars ^ 

^ After detailing tke revenues of Aurangzfb, Catron, on Jlanncci's authonty, 
says — “On est ^tonn6 sans doute d'une si prodigieuse opulence, mais il faut 
consider quo tant de ndiesaes n'entre dans les tr^sors du Mogol qne pour en 
eortir tons les ana, du moms en partie, et pour conler nne autre fois sur ses 
terree La moiti6 de Tempire subaiste par lea lib^raht^ du pnnce, on du moms 
elle est h ses gages Outre ce grand nombre d'officiers et de soldats qui ne 
vivent que de la paye, tons les paysans de la campagne, qui ne laboureut qne 
pour le Bouveram, Bont nonms ^ ses frais, et presque tons lea artisans des villes, 
qn"on fait travaiUer pour le Mogol, sont payds du tr^sor imperial On conjecture 
assez quelle est la dependence des aujets, et par consequent, quell o est leur 
d4f4rence pour leur maitre 

Altbougb I see notbmg incredible m the amount which Aurangzfb’s land 
revenue is said to have reached, the evidence given by Mr Thomas to support 
the opinion that the total revenue of the empire was £77,438,000 seems to me 
altogether insufficient. It is arrived at by doubbng the amount of the land 
revenue, and is based on the following passage from Catron's work After 
enumerating the miscellaneous sources of revenue, he says, on Manucci's 
authonty “Tout ce casuel de Tempire dgale, ?i pen pr^, ou surpasse m^me, 
lea immenses nchesses que rempereur per 9 oit des eeuls fonda de terre de son 
domaine Another Italian traveller, Caren, writing m 1696, says “I was 
told that the Mogul receives from only his hereditary countries 80 crorea of 
rupees (£80,000,000) a year ” There is apparently no other authonty, except- 
ing these general statements, for the conclusion that the total revenues of 
Aurangzib approached £80,000,000, and I cannot think that they deserve 
credence This question of the amount of the revenues of the Mughal 
Emperors has been reconsidered by Sir W Hunter m his Indian Smpire {8rd 
edition, 1893, pp 857 and 647) Hia conclusion is that dunng the last 
century of the Mughal empire the average net land revenue demand was 
probably about £32,000,000 An elaborate discussion of the subject will also 
be found in Mr Stanley Lane Poole’s Aurangi:ih (Rulers of India Senes) His 
conclusions are that in 1700 a.d the Mughal land revenue was as much as 
£43,000,000 I have left my own remarks on this subject unaltered, os they 
stood in the first edition of this work, because they seem to me to be as good 
an approximation to the truth as with our present information can he given 
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Although the land le venue of India is not derived 
from taxation propeily so called, hut is a portion of 
the rent or produce reserved by the state, m accord- 
ance with immemorial custom, the land is not entirely 
exempt from taxation It is hable to certain rates 
which vaiy in the different provmces, but which are 
everywhere light They are mainly applied to local 
purposes, such as the construction and mamtenance of 
roads, schools, hospitals, and dispensaries 

The subject of the manner m which the land 
revenue is assessed and admimstered is one which I 
shall notice in a subsequent chapter ^ 


No confidence can, in my opinion, be placed in particular figures ^vblcb purport 
to represent the amount of the Mughal revenues 

[Manucci’s Storxa do Mogor, or history of Mughal India, has since (in 1907) 
been translated and admirably edited by Mr William Irvine, ICS, for the 
Indian Texts Senes It is a storehouse of valuable and entertaining mfonnation 
about India in the time of the Emjieior Aurangrlb Manucci*s manuscnpt, 
after serving the Jesuit Catron for the preparation of an inaccurate and imperfect 
digest, disappeared and Tvas ivith great difficulty discovered by Mr Irvine The 
list of the Mughal revenues given by Catron will be found in voL in page 413 
of Mr Irvine s edition Sir Irvine considers Manucoi’s figures very exaggerated, 
and by way of comparison has added another return of a similar kind (the manu 
script of which is in the British Museum) that was compiled m 1707 for the 
information of Aurangzfb’s successor Accordmg to this return the assumed 
standard land revenue demand for the empire m 1707 was £88,000,000, the 
actual demand for the year £22,000,000, and the amount collected £19,000,000 
only Mr Irvine remarks that figures as mflated as those given by Manucci are 
useless os a basis for comparmg Mughal revenues with present-day taxation ] 

1 See Chapter XIX 





CHAPTER X 

REVENTJES OTHER THAN THOSE DERIVED FROM 
TAXATION {coniinued) 


The opium revenue — Ite amount — ^Mr Batten on the opium question — 
Introduction of opium into India — State monopoly imder Mughal 
Government — Existing system — Value of Indian poppy crops — 
Alleged reasons for suppression of opium trade — Opium in China — 
Wars vnih China — Chefoo Convention — Effects of consuming opium 
— Consumption in China and India — Society for suppression of the 
opinm trade — Its misrepresentations — Consumption by Sikhs and 
Eijpute — System of excise — Eoyal Commission of 1893 — ^Forests — 
Tributes from Native States — Post office — Telegraphs, 

Next to the Land revenue Opium has hitherto been 
the most productive source of revenue m India that is 
not strictly of the nature of taxation The receipts 
under this head are from the sale of opium to China 
and other countries In British India the poppy is 
cultivated under license, the cultivators bemg bound 
to make over tbe raw opium to tbe Opium department 
at a fixed price The manufactured product is sold 
for export at auction to the highest bidders, and the 
difference between the price thus realised and the pnce 
paid to the cultivator constitutes the net profit to the 
public revenues Over opium produced in the native 
states the British Indian Government exercises no control, 
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hut It lo\io‘' a ni iiniiMf dtily on sudi o])iuni wlicn 
hiuu^ht intu lJriU‘'h India for export Tlic revenue 
tlnis <lon\cd from the auction Mile of I^engal opium and 
from tlic dut> on ojuum luouglit fiom the native 
«^t ite*' nia\ lie regarded an ohlained from foieiirn 
lountric'' .\^ such il is li.ihle to he aHccted by e%ents 
< xternal to India, and for this icason il is ])rec<'iuous 
and nmtuitino But, not\Mtlistanding this, it has 
]»ccn a iini'-l \aluahle adjuint to the oidinary re^cm^es 
T lie gross amount of tlie opium ie\cnue in 3 008-9 nas 
i.l.SSfi.OOO, and tlie net rc\cmie £1,G 15,000. But in 
tliai )car tlie rc\emK ^\as exceptionally high The 
annual average net ie\cmie foi the fne years ending 
1907-S vas £3,000,000, for the fne years ending 
1002*3 £2,800,000, and for the ten years ending 1907-8 
£3,275,000 Besides the levenue shonn under the head 
of Ojmini, a con-Jiderablc re\cnuc is obtained from opium 
tonsumed in India, and is credited under the head of 
Excise II consists of duty and license fees foi the 
sale of the drug, and for tlie five years ending 1908-9 
has n^eragcd £912,000 

Questions connected with the S 3 ’’stem under vhich 
the Indian Government derives this great levenue have 
been the subject of so inucli discussion in this countiy, 
and of so much ignorant, although lionest misiepre- 
sentiition, that it is desirable to state somewhat fully 
uhat I bclic\ c to be the truth I am fortunate in being 
able to do this with an authority and accuracy not 
dependent on mj^ own know ledge and experience alone 
No more complete account of the facts regarding opium 
in India has ever been made public than that contained 
in a paper road by I^Ii G H M Batten, foimerly of 
the Indian Civil Senuce, before the Society of Arts in 
March 1892, and Mr Batten has been good enough to 
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make the following abridgment of his papei, and to 
allow me to insert it m this chapter of my work ^ When 
necessary, the figures have been corrected to brmg them 
up to date — 

Apart from moral considerations, the opium question, so far 
as India is concerned, is generally discussed as if it were one 
affecting only the pubhc resources of the Indian administration, 
but it IS much more far-reaching The amount of revenue realised 
is but a part and not the greater part of the actual pecumary 
value of the poppy crop and its products, while the well-bemg and 
happiness of hundreds of thousands of the people of India would 
he greatly affected by its extinction 

India IS essentially an agncultural country, and nearly the 
whole of Its exports consist of products of the soil One of the 
most important and valuable of these products is the opium- 
yieldmg poppy It is impossible to" state with accuracy when 
this plant was first introduced into India There is httle record 
of its early history, but it is known that the Muhammadans 
bad succeeded, m the fifteenth century, m mtroducing the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy mto Cambay and Malwa, and that when the 
Emperor Akbar, in the latter half of the next century, estabhshed 
the Mughal Empire over Central India, he found Malwa opium 
a characteristic product of that country He and his successors 
regarded opium as of necessity a state monopoly There is ample 
evidence to prove that a large trade had been going on in opium 
between India and surrounding countnes long before the East 

^ [The point of view from which the opium traffic with China is regarded m 
Mr Batten's paper is inapplicable to present circnmstances A new otnation 
has been created by the resolve of the Chinese Government to extinguish the 
production of opium in China within a term of years, and by the measures which 
that Government has taken, with the sympathy and co-operation of Hia Majesty's 
Grovernment and of the Government of India, to give efifeot to this policy When 
Mr Batten's paper was written, there were no signs that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would ever contemplate interfering with the opium habit in China, or 
would attempt the gigantic task of suppressing the cultivation of the poppy 
throughout the empire. The argument of the paper is based on a supposition 
which then seemed very reasonable, but which is no longer tenable It has 
been thought right to leave the Chapter unaltered, as it contains a good account 
of opium finance and opium administration, and puts forcibly the Indian case 
against complete suppression of the opium trade with China, so long as opium 
IS produced in that country in quantities much exceeding the Indian import— Sec 
further Note at the end of the Chapter] 
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India Company, m 1773, undertook the snpemsion of the manu- 
facture of opium in Bengal, Behar, and Onssa 

"The Company, in fact, inhented from the Mughal Government 
this important and legitimate source of revenue on an article of 
luxury which India had shown itself capable of producing in high 
perfection, and for which there was a large demand both in and 
out of that country At first they continued the system of farm- 
ing the exclusive right of opium manufacture, but this was found 
to entail many abuses Amongst them was the pressure brought 
by the contractors, m spite of the most stringent regulations 
to the contrary, on the cultivators, whom they forced to carry on 
the cultivation, and whom they cheated in vanous ways It also 
led to the adulteration of the drug and its ilhcit sale The con- 
sequences were so injunous to the revenue that, m 1797, the 
contract system was abandoned, and the Grovemment assumed 
the monopoly of manufacture through its own agencies, a system 
which has remained in force until the present day There was, 
indeed, at that time, no practicable alternative The strongest 
opponent to the system of government manufacture would hardly 
contend that the growth of the poppy and the manufacture of 
opium should have been left free and unrestricted, as that would 
infalhbly have led to a great inci*ease m the produce of the drug, 
and probably to its detenoration On the other hand, if it ever 
entered mto the conception of the Court of Directors to suppress, 
in the mterests of morality, the cultivation of the poppy in the 
temtones then m their possession, it is doubtful whether they 
would have had the power m those times to have done so, and it 
IS certain that they could not have controlled the production of 
the vast poppy-growing tracts outside those territories in Malva, 
Camhay, and elsewhere The only result would have been that 
the opium consumers in India would have been supphed from 
sources outside Bntish territory, and that the export trade would 
have been transferred to ports other than Bntish It would 
certamly have been impossible in those days to establish a customs 
Ime to prevent the entry of opium into the Company’s possessions 
The Company would have sacrificed its revenue, and no one would 
have been benefited except the people of the temtones outside the 
Company’s possessions, at the expense of those within them 

"The state monopoly continues to he administered by the 
Bengal Grovernment, although its operations now extend into the 
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United Provinces of Agra and Oudh Under it, no person may 
cultivate the poppy except irVith a license from the Government, 
and every cultivator is bound to soil the opium produced from his 
crop to the Government, in "whose two factones, at Patna and 
Ghazipur, it is manufactured into the opium of commerce A 
portion of the manufactured opium is retained for consumption 
in India through vendors licensed by the excise department, and 
the remainder is sold monthly, by auction, in Calcutta to merchants, 
who export it. The Government prescnbes rules for the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy, the manufacture, possession, transport, import 
or export, and sale of opium, and any contravention of such rules 
IS subject to stringent penalties, which may extend to impnson- 
ment for one year or fine of 1000 rupees, or both Poppy illegally 
cultivated, and opium the subject of any ofience against the law, 
18 hahle to confiscation, together with the vessels, packages, and 
covenngs in which it is found, and thoir other contents, and the 
animals and conveyances used in carrying it 

“Like most crops, the poppy is subject to wide seasonal 
fluctuations, which formerly greatly affected the market pneos df 
opium, led to speculation and gambling amongst the buyers for 
export, and caused corresponding uncertainty m the Government 
revenue When, owing to the shortness of the supply, the pnee 
in Calcutta rose high, the direct effect was to stimulate the 
production of other opium competing m the foreign market with 
the Bengal drug, and amongst these the native production of 
Chma. Thus — and I would call particular attention to this fact, 
as having an important beanng on the question before us — the 
diminution of the supply of Indian opium to Ohma was an 
incentive to the extension of poppy cultivation in China To 
remedy the evils thus arising from the uncertainties of the 
seasons, the Government decided, thirty-five years ago, to limit 
the sales of opium in Calcutta to a quantity which would permit 
the formation of a reserve stock in plenteous years to meet 
deficiency in years of scarcity 

“ Recognising the fact that the Chinese demand a large supply 
of opium, and that to whatever extent India was unable to satisfy 
that demand, it would he met, either by increase of the produce 
in China itself or by increased imports from other countnos, the 
Government of India has thought it nght, m the interests of the 
people of India, to shape its measures so as not to lose the 
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natural advantages India possesses in the supenor quality of its 
produce Any one familiar with the records of the Government 
of India relating to this subject, must admit this is a fair repre- 
sentation of its pohcy and motives, and that nowhere in those 
records can be found any indication of a desire to stimulate the 
consumption of opium by the Chinese 

In pursuance of this policy, the Grovernment yearly regulates 
the extent of the poppy cultivation, guided chiefly by the market 
pnces and the stock of opium in hand No one is forced to grow 
a crop of poppy against his will The sole mducement is the 
pnce offered by the Government for the produce Smce 1896 
this pnce has been 6 rupees a seer, which is equivalent to about 
2 lbs The Government makes adrances, not beanng mterest, 
before the crop is sown, and from time to tune durmg its progress, 
thus saving the ryots from the exorbitant demands of the village 
money-lender The crop, which is sown in the autumn and gathered 
in the spnng, succeeds an autumn crop usually of Indian com. The 
yield of opium per acie vanes For the five years endmg 1 900-1901, 
the average produce per acre was 12 7 lbs avoirdupois, which, at 
6 rupees a seer, gave the cultivator a gross return of nearly 
37 rupees per acre In addition to this, he receives payment for 
the poppy flower petals and the stalks and leaves, which are used 
in the factory for packing the opium cakes The total average 
annual payments by the Bengal Grovernment to the poppy 
cultivators exceed £1,500,000 

‘‘Besides the produce purchased by the Gkivemment^ the seeds 
of the poppy are an important article of consumption and com- 
merce They are eaten parched, or employed as a condiment m 
the preparation of food, but perhaps their chief use is for the 
expression of oil, for which purpose they are not only largely 
used m India, but are exported in considerable quantities, chiefly 
to Belgium, France, and the TJmted Eongdom The average pro- 
duce of seed per acre, after deductmg what is required for sowing 
IS stated to be about 260 lbs , yielding by native processes from 
80 to 100 lbs of oil This oil is edible, and is used largely in 
Europe, either as a substitute for, or adulteration of, salad oil 
It IS also used for lUummation, mixmg with pamts, soap, and 
TOmish-makmg The oil cake is eaten by the poorer classes and 
by cattle, bemg rich m mtrogen The young seedhngs, which 
are removed at the first weedmgs of the crop, are sold and eaten 
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as a salad These by-products of the poppy crop are perfectly 
free from opium, 

“In spite, therefore, of the labour entailed in the culture of 
the poppy, which requires frequent watenng, and in spite of the 
vicissitudes of the season, which greatly affect this crop, the 
cultivation is popular, and the refusal of hcenses is looked upon 
as a gnevance by the ryots, as well as the landowners to whom 
they pay their rent 

“ As I have already stated, the cultivator is bound by the law 
to deliver the whole of the opium produced to the Government 
agents It is manufactured at the factories at Ghazipur and Patna 
into the opium of commerce, under the supervision of the scien- 
tific experts who are employed by the Government, and is then 
sent to Calcutta, where it is sold for export at auction by 
monthly instalments The greatest care is taken to preserve the 
punty of the drug and the uniformity of its consistence It is 
owing to this care, added to the natural advantages of soil and 
climate, that Indian opium has mamtamed its high reputation in 
the Chinese market, where it is admitted by the practical test 
of pnce to be far supenor to the drug produced m Chma Sir 
Robert Hart, the Inspector-General in China, in a report wntten 
m 1881, states that ‘the native product sells for one-half of the 
price obtained for the foreign drug ' In determimng the number 
of chests to be annually manufactured and sold, the Government 
IS guided principally by the state of the reserve stock, the aim 
being to keep up a reserve equal to half a year's supply It is 
also guided, as I have already stated, by the pnces obtained at 
auction If the pnces nse much, production m China and Persia 
IS stimulated, and it is necessary to increase the production m 
India to mamtam its market , on the other hand, if the pnces fall 
low, and opium becomes cheap, consumption is stimulated, and 
the production has to be restncted The object of the Govern- 
ment, as I have explained, is to maintain, so far as possible, 
uniformity in the price, and thus to avoid fluctuations m the 
market and in the revenue 

“The average annual auction sale proceeds for the five years 
ending 1900-1901 were £3,234,700 , the annual average number of 
chests sold was 40,890, each chest contammg 140 lbs The pnce 
per chest was thus a little under £80 In the first four of these 
years the crops wore abnormally bad, and the average gross annual 
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revenue may be taken at £4,000,000 This is a considerable fall- 
ing off from the revenue of former years, and is ascribed to the 
extension of cultiration in China and to the improvement in that 
country of the preparation of the drug ^ 

“ The Bengal Government suppbes the excise department not 
only in Bengal, but also in all the other provinces, except the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies, with opium for consumption 
in India The average receipts from this source amount to about 
£160,000 a year The opium is sold to the consumers through 
licensed vendors, to whom it is suppbed at an enhanced pnee, and 
who have to pay fees for the bcenses to vend The average 
receipts by the local Governments from this source amount to 
about £660,000 a year 

The declared value of the poppy seed expoited from Bengal 
on the average of the five years ending 1900-1901 was £163,400 
In 1900-1901 it amounted to £207,700 

Summing up these figures, we obtain the following result for 


the Bengal poppy crop — 

Auction sale proceeds on opium for export £4,000,000 
Excise opium credited to Opium department 150,000 

Receipts of provincial Governments from the 

vend of excise opium 660,000 

Value of poppy seed exported 200,000 


Total £6,000,000 


“ In order to arrive at the ultimate annual value of the Bengal 
poppy crop, wo must add several items which cannot be precisely 
estimated These are the profits to Indian merchants and shippers 
on the opium exported, the profits to the Indian vendors of excise 
opium, the value of the poppy seed consumed in India as seed-oil 
or oil-cake, and of the young plants used as food, and finally, the 

^ [For tlie five years ending 1907 8 the annual average sale proceeds were 
£4,762,000, the annual average number of chests sold was 49,880, and the 
pnee reached per chest £96 Owing to better seasons production m Bengal 
increased, and a larger number of chests was placed on the market On the 
other hand, the production of JIalwa opium declined, and the number of chests 
of Malwa opium passed for export during the five years averaged only 17,300 a 
year against 24,166 in the precedmg five years Thus, in the period immediately 
precedmg the arrangement with China for restricting the export of opium, the 
share of the native states in the trade considerably decreased This has 
simplified the problem of restnebng the export ] 
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value of the illicit opium, vhicli, in spite of all precautions, the 
cultivators are able to pass into consumption On a moderate 
estimate, the value of this large trade cannot bo taken at less than 
£2,000,000, bnnging up the annual total value of the Bengal 
poppy crop to over £7,000,000 

The territory m 'which this crop is produced may bo desenbed 
as a belt of country between 600 and GOO miles in length, with an 
average breadth of 180 miles, running north-west and south-east, 
between the 78th and 86th parallels of longitude, and the 24th 
and 29th parallels of latitude The total area may bo taken at 
about 100,000 square miles, l)nng in the distncts of Bohar 
(Bengal), and m the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh The 
average area cultivated 'with poppy for the five years ending 
1900-1901 was 686,400 acres, or less than one per cent of the whole 
tract referred to, and this for only half the year, as another crop is 
almost invariably obtained from the same land dunng the other 
half In the year 1900-1901 no fewer than 1,477,000 cultnatois 
were employed on the crop 

“The only other province in Bntish India where the poppy is 
allowed to be cultivated is the Punjab It is there grown under 
license in nearly every distnct The cultivator may dispose of 
his poppy crop standing to license-holders, who extract the opium , 
or he may extract the opium himself, and dispose of it, or of the 
produce, m the shape of poppy heads, to bcensed vendors The 
poppy heads are used as an infusion, forming a poppy tea, which 
IS drunk by the Sikhs, who are forbidden by their religion to use 
tobacco in any form The public revenue derived from the opium 
crop IS included m the excise receipts of Provincial Governments 
shown above The profits to the cultivators and vendors are 
difficult to estiinate For the four years ending with 1900-1901 
the average area under poppy cultivation was 6268 acres, and 
the average production of opium was 106,300 lbs , besides poppy 
heads and other by-products. 

“ Outside of Bntish India, the cultivation of the poppy is con- 
fined to certain native states in Central India and Eajputana, 
and the temtory of the Gaikwar The opium there produced is 
known by the genenc name of Malwa opium There are no 
trustworthy statistics showing the acreage under poppy, or the 
total quantity of opium produced. After providing for the 
home consumption withm the native states, which must be a 
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very large quantity, as the habit of consuming opium there 
has been long estabhshed and is widespread, the remamder is 
consumed m those parts of Bntish India not supplied with 
Bengal opium, also in Hyderabad and Mysore, or is exported by 
sea to China, the Straits Settlements, etc, 

“The importation of Malwa opium into British temtory is 
subject to very stnngent regulations Previous to the year 1831, 
by separate treaties with the native states, the Bntish Grovem- 
ment reserved to itself a monopoly of Malwa opium, which was 
purchased by the Bntish Resident at Indore, and sold by auction 
either at Bombay or Calcutta But m that year it was deemed 
advisable, chiefly on accoimt of the large quantity of opium 
smuggled to the Portuguese settlements on the coast, to relinquish 
the monopoly (which involved much unpalatable mterference in 
the internal afiairs of the native states), to open the trade to the 
operations of pnvate enterpnse, and to substitute, as a source of 
revenue, the grant, at a specified rate of duty, of passes to cover 
the transit of Malwa opium through Bntish terntoiy The 
present rate on opium for foreign export is Es 500,^ or £33 6 8 
a chest. 

“All opium transported out of the native states of Central 
India, Rajputana, and Baroda, has to be weighed and tested 
at scales estabhshed at convement places m those states under 
the supenntendence of officers of the Bntish Grovernment The 
transport is permitted only under passes granted on payment of 
the duty and by certain specified railway routes The average 
number of chests that passed the scales m the five years ending 
1900-1901 was 24,155, and the average number exported by sea 
from Bombay was 23,310, the average declared value of which 
was £1,926,270 The remamder of the Malwa opium leaving 
the native states — about 876 chests — is consumed m India, 
chiefly m the Bombay Presidency, but the Madras Presidency, 
Hyderabad, and Mysore are also supphed from this source, and 
some goes to the Punjab The value of these 875 chests may be 
taken at about £7000, makmg a total value, for 24,165 chests, of 
£2,096,000 To this must be added, as m the case of the Bengal 
opium, the profits of the merchants and shippers exporting the 
opium, and of the vendors m India, say nearly £1,000,000 

“The average annual exports of poppy seed from Bombay 


^ [The pass duty was raised to Bs 600 in 1904 ] 
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are valued at £250,000 Thus, the total annual value of the 
Malwa opium brought into British terntory, and of the Malwa 
poppy seed exported from India, cannot bo less than £3,260,000 
‘‘There remains to bo considered the value of the Malwa 
opium consumed in the native states of Central India, Rajputana, 
and Baroda, also the value of the Malwa poppy seed not ex- 
ported from India, and of the other by-products of the crop As 
I have already said, there are no data available for ascertaining 
or estimating the acreage under poppy cultivation in the native 
states in question, much less for determining the quantity and 
value of the wliole products of that crop The population of 
those states is more than 20,000,000 Wo know that a con- 
siderable proportion of the people of these states has, for 
centimes, been m the habit of consuming opium, we know that 
the restrictions placed on the cultuation of the poppy, and on 
the vend of opium in Bntish India, do not exist in these states, 
and we know that a vast quantity of opium is smuggled out of 
therm If we estimate the value of the crop, exclusive of the 
value of the product hcitly exported, at £2,000,000, it will 

certainly be under the real value 

“ The total annual value of the poppy crops m India may thus 
be estimated to be as follows — 

Bengal crop £7,000,000 

Malwa crop, hcitly consumed in Bntish 

India and exported by sea 3,260,000 

Malwa crop, consumed in Central India, 

Rajputana, and Baroda, and smuggled 

thence 2,000,000 


Total £12,250,000 

“This, less cost of production and transport, is divided be- 
tween the producers and manufacturers, the landlords, the Bntish 
and native administrations, the middlemen, merchants, shippers, 
vendors, eta, of India, and is paid by the ultimate consumers, 
pnncipaJly Chinese 

“ This IS a very moderate estimate of the sum India is asked 
to sacrifice annually by suppressing her opium trade. The 
demand for this saenfice is made not by the people of India, not 
by the people of China, not by the responsible administrators 
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of those countries, but by nn irresponsible party of philanthropists 
seeking to obtain their ends b}’’ the despotic action of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, in i\hich India has no representatives 

“What are the reasons put forth for demanding the dcstniction 
b}* a foreign country of a 'saluablo Indian industrj^ Mhich, besides 
satisfying an internal demand in India itself, pro^^de 3 one tenth 
of the whole export trade of merchandise from India? 

“The basis of this demand is the hypothesis that, except for 
medicinal purposes, the use of opium is wholly pernicious, that 
it demoralises and niins, body and soul, the consumer, and that 
it produces no countervailing benefits vhich for a moment can bo 
compared with the cmIb it causes, 

“ A second reason gl^ en is that the English people have created 
the demand for opium by the Chinese, that they haAo compelled 
the importation of Indian opium into China by force of arms, and 
that they arc, therefore, morally responsible for the asserted 
degradation of the Chinese from the use of this drug 

“If there IS one fact more certain than any other connected 
vith this question, it is that the people of China had used opium 
for centuries before the people of England had any voice m the 
affairs of India A \aluablo Iltstorical Noi^ on Opium in China 
has recently been dninn up by Dr Edkins, of the Chinese customs 
Ecr\nco, and published by order of Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector- 
General of the Imponal maritime customs of China From this 
Note It appears that opium was first brought to China by the 
Arabs early in the eighth century, and it is frequently mentioned 
by Chinese vTitors of that time 

“But, It 16 said, the English have forced Indian opium on the 
Chinese, The war with China, which terminated in 1842, has 
been called the opium war, and its immediate cause T\as no doubt 
the seizure and destruction by the Chinese of a large number of 
chests of Indian opium belonging to Engbsh merchants But 
contemporary history shows that the real objections of the Chmese 
were not to the import of opium, but to the necessity of paying 
for it in silver Commander J Eliot Bingham, who served in that 
war, and wrote its history, shows that the imports into China of 
opium, metals, cotton, etc , exceeded the exports of tea, silk, etc,, 
by j£2,600,000 The Chinese held the economic fallacy that this 
state of things was mjunous to their country, as it drained away 
their silver The Impenal edicts enlarged more on the abstraction 
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of their sycee silver than on the injury from opium to the morals 
of the people 

“ But to whatever extent the wars with China were connected 
with the smuggling of Indian opium, it is certain that since 1858, 
when the treaty of Tientsin was signed, the Chinese Government 
has had a perfectly free hand in the matter of the importation 
of opium By that treaty certam commercial concessions were 
arranged, which included the legitimatising of the import of opium, 
subject to a duty hemg levied thereon But m the treaty itself 
there was no mention of, or allusion to, the opium trade Lord 
Elgin wrote that he intentionally abstained from urgmg any 
treaty recognition of that trade The preparation of the tanff 
devolved on Mr Lay, the Chinese secretary to Lord Elgm’s 
special mission, at the desire of the Chinese no less than that of 
Lord Elgin l^Ir Lay, in a letter to the Times of the 22nd 
October 1880, wrote — 

“ * When I came to “ opium,'' I inquired what course they 
proposed to take in respect to it The answer was, ^‘We have 
resolved to pnt it into the tariff as foreign medicine ” I urged a 
moderate duty in view of the cost of collection, which was agreed 
to This represents, with strict accuracy, the amount of '' extor- 
tion ” resorted to The Chmese Government admitted opium 

as a legal article of import, not under constramt, hut of their own 
free will dehberately ' 

“In the Times of the 25th of same month, a letter appeared 
from Mr Laurence Ohphant^ who was secretaiy to Lord Elgin's 
hLssion, in which he confirmed the statement made by Mr Lay 
He says he, with the Commissioner appointed by the Chinese 
Government, went through the tanfi* elaborated by Mr Lay with 
the subordinate Chinese ofiGcials — 

“ * When we came to the article “ opium,” I informed the 
Commissioner that I bad receded instructions from Lord Elgin 
not to insist on the insertion of the drug in the tanff, should the 
Chinese Government wish to omit it This he declmcd to do 
I then proposed that the duty should he increased beyond the 
figures suggested in the tanff, but to this he objected, on the 
ground that it would increase the inducements to smuggling 
I trust that the delusion that the opium trade now existing with 
China was “ extorted ” from that country by the British Amhas- 
sador may he finally dispelled ' 
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“In 1876, an agreement, called the Chefoo Convention, ivas 
arrived at between the Glovemments of Great Bntain and China, 
in which the Bntish Minister, Sir Thomas Wade, promised to 
move his Government to make certain special arrangements as to 
the import of opium. These arrangements were finally carried 
out by an additional Article, signed at London in 1885 By this 
Article an addition to the import duty of 30 taels per chest was 
agreed to It amounts to a furthei 80 taels per chest, and frees 
the opium from any further duty oi tax whilst in transport in 
the mtenor, being, in fact, a composition of the Ithn tax When 
the package is opened at the place of consumption, it is subject to 
any tax which may be levied on native opium 

“The receipts of the Chinese Government from the import of 
opium average 85 millions of Haikwdn taels a year The great 
appreciation which has taken place in the value of gold has, of 
course, lowered the exchange value of the silver tael, and this, no 
doubt, affects China in the payment of debts to gold standard 
countries, but for internal purposes the value of the tael has 
been httle affected This large revenue, equal now to about 
£2,000,000, and forming more than one-third of the entire 
Customs revenue of Chma, is collected by the department pre- 
sided over by Sir Robert Hart — a department admirably adminis- 
tered, and scrupulously accounting for its collections to the 
Imperial Government at Pekin The Ithn, for which the payment 
of 80 taels per chest is a composition, was formerly collected as 
transit duties by the local Chinese authorities through whose 
provmces the opium passed The Imperial Government received 
only such portion of the collections as they could manage to 
get out of the Provincial Governments, who, on the other hand, 
strove to retam as much as possible The arrangements under 
the Chefoo Convention are, therefore, very advantageous to the 
Imperial Gk)vemment at Pekin, which cannot afford to dispense 
with this large revenue denved from the import of opium 

“ It 18 clear that Indian opium is now imported into China 
with the full approval and consent of the Chinese Government 
It IS equally certain that Great Bntain would never fire a gun to 
force Indian opium on the Chinese 

“ I have already referred to the early history of opium in China 
Sir Robert Hart said, m 1881, that ‘Native opium was known, 
produced, and used long before any European began the sale of 
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the drag along the coast’ The production of opium in China 
has gone on steadily increasing, and has been encouraged by the 
restnctions and heavy taxation placed on Indian opium by the 
Government of India. All travellers and the consular authonties 
testify to the vast areas under poppy cultivation The produce 
of native opium has been estimated to be from three to ten times 
the quantity of the imported drug Chmese opium is now much 
better prepared than it formerly was, and it has practically driven 
Indian opium out of the markets of northern China, and, so far 
as we know, it supplies the hulk of the demand in the inland and 
western provinces The local drag is much cheaper than imported 
opium. The Burma revenue officers are constantly stnving to 
prevent importation of cheap Chinese opium into Burma 

** Of the numerous recent travellers in China, I will quote only 
Mr Hosie, a Consular Agent, who, in 1883, travelled from 
February to June through the provinces of Sse*ch’uan, Yunnan, 
and Kueichou. His diary has almost daily references to the ex- 
tensive poppy cultivation through which he passed. In many 
places it was the principal crop With regard to the Government 
prohibition, he wntes — 

“ ‘ I have noticed in several places west of the provincial capital 
a proclamation dated the 9th November 1882, by the Governor- 
General of Sse ch'uan, prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy, 
and enjoining a more extended sowing of the cereals It was 
always more or less mutilated, whether intentionally or not 
I cannot say At all events, poppy was frequently growing on 
the Bide of the road opposite to that on which the proclamation 
was posted It is one tbmg to issue mstructions, another to see 
that they are earned out ’ 

“ The prohibition is evidently in the nature of a pious opinion, 
meant for show and not for use 

‘'Mr Hosio, wnting on the 5th June 1883, says — 

“‘It seems superfluous daily to mention poppy os a crop 
To-day, however, it was exceedingly prominent, growing every 
where on the hill sides and Bottom lands Largo ncc howls 
heaped with the drug were exposed at the door of almost every 
shop in evezy hamlet and village, not a bowl hero and there, hut 
several, eight being a very common number In fact, the whole 
country reeks and stinks of opium ’ 

“With these facts heforo us, how can it ho maintained that 
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tho consumption of opium in China can bo affected by the imports 
of Indian opium, except in so far that those supply a purer 
and more expensive article, tho suppression of Tvhich would lead 
to larger products of native opium of inferior quality ? 

“ I could multiply to any extent the evidence of the extensive 
cultivation of poppy in China, but I think I have said enough to 
shou that it IS a fact which cannot bo denied 

** I V ill now proceed to discuss tho crucial question as to the 
effects of consuming opium, of which there are vanous forms In 
China tho usual form is b}^ what is called smoking opium In 
India it IS eaten In Europe it is drunk in the form of 
laudanum, or a tincture prepared in spints of wine We must 
consider what is tho effect on the average consumer, and not 
confine our attention to the cases of those persons only who 
indulge in the habit to excess, cases which I shall show are 
exceptional 

^‘It may be safely said that all but a very small percentage 
of the people of this country are absolutely ignorant of the 
normal effects of the habit of using opium The popular ideas 
on the subject which prevail are largely due to De Quincey, who, 
in 1822, published the confessions of an English opium-eater 
Many have read this fascinating work, and many more have 
heard of it, and look upon De Qumcey as the ‘ shocking example ' 
of such a habit. But I venture to say that his confessions com- 
pletely disprove the allegations put forward by the opponents of 
the use of tho drug Ho was a man of a naturally delicate and 
nervous constitution, whose early hfe was subject to great 
physical hardship and exposure He was driven at the age of 
nineteen by excruciating rheumatic pains to the use of opium, in 
which he indulged during the rest of his hfe, foi a long period m 
excessive quantities He mamed, and had a large family of sons 
and daughters. He retained his mental quahties unimpaired, 
led an active literary life, was one of the most brilhant, accom- 
phshed, and intellectual ’writers England has produced, and hved 
to the good age of seventy-five years De Qmncey^s expenences 
are quite consistent with the assertion that the moderate use of 
opium, by a person in good health, may be continued for years^ 
not only without any harmful effects, but with absolute benefit 
“ Let us now see what is the effect on the Ghmese, who resort 
to the more innocuous habit of smoking opium In Eebruary 
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1882, three lectures were given in St James’s Hall by the late 
Mr William Biorcton, and were subsequently published under 
the title, The Tndh About Opium Mr Broroton lived and 
practised ns n solicitor for nearly fifteen years m Hong Kong, 
whore ho had daily cxpencnco of the custom and effects of opium- 
smoking Ho was m no way engaged in the opium trade, and 
had no pecuniary interest in it, but felt it Ins duty to endeavour 
to dispel what ho called the unfounded delusions which have 
taken possession of the public mind on tho subject His book 
IS a storohouso of facts and arguments It is untton in a bnght 
and intolhgont style, and I strongly recommend its perusal to 
any one interested in tho question The facts have never been 
denied, or tho arguments answered by any one having a personal 
knowledge of tho subject 

‘‘Mr Brereton states that, ha\nng had daily intercourse with 
tho people from whom tho best and most trustworthy information 
on tho subject of opium and opium smoking could be obtained, 
hiB experience is that opiiun smoking as practised by tho Chinese 

15 perfectly innocuous, and that this is a fact so patent that it 
forces itself upon the attention of e\ery intelligent resident in 
China who has given ordinary attention to the subject He 
quotes numerous high authonties in support of this new 
Amongst these I may mention Dr Phihp Ayres, for many years 
Inspector of Hospitals in Hong Kong, Mr John Crawfiird, FRS, 
a savant of high reputation, who had been Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, and had travelled for many years in the East, 
Dr Oxley, a physician and naturalist of eminence, and who has 
had a larger expenence than any man m Singapore, where there 

16 the highest rate of the consumption of the drug , Dr SimbaJdo 
de Mas, who had been for many years the Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Couit of Spam at Pekm he 
had travelled much in China, India, Java, Borneo, and Malacca 
and learned the Chmese language, Baron Richthofen, the most 
experienced traveller who ever visited Sse-ch^uan, where the 
habit of opmm-smoking is extraordmanly prevalent , Mr Oolbome 
Baber, who knew more of that province and its people than any 
hving Enghshman , Mr W Donald Spence, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Tchang, who in 1881 visited the capital of Sse-ch’uan , Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Her Majesty’s Governor-General and Munster 
Plempotentiary m China, and others. The evidence of all these 
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pncn from tlion own jx^r^oiml k^o^^ ledge and cxpcncncc, 
conJimi'^ tint of Dr Dntwcll, which wi*; m folIo^^fi — 

‘‘‘llnMng in<^cc(l tlircc }cir8 in Chnn, ] ma^ he allowed to 
fi'xiCf n*? the result of nn ol)‘Jcr\ation, and I enn iflimi tlnis 
f'lr, tint llic cfTcct'? of the nhmo of the drug <lo not come ^c^^ 
mqncnlh under oh‘:cr\ntion, and that when cn^cs do occur, the 
Inhit n freiiuentl\ found to ln^c been induced h\ tlio presence 
of *:ome jninful clironic dnc^5C, to v'^c^po from the suflcring of 
which the pitient 1ms fled to thn rc^^ourcc As rcganls the 

clTict*: of llic Inhjitml use of the dnig on the nmss of the people, 
I must nflirm that no injunous results arc -visible TJic people aio 
geuenlh a muscular nud well formed race, the labouring portion 
being cajnbic of great and prolonged exertion under a fierce sun, 
in an unhcaltin climate' 

“I he picture driwn b\ the opponents of opium is that tlioso 
who arc in the InhiL of imng it arc a set of degridcd, depmaed, 
nupcrahle WTClchcs, enfeebled in mind and bod\, unfit for the 
actnc duties of life — thic\c*^, aagabonds, and beggars The}” do 
not admit — or, at any rale, never refer to the possibilit} of — the 
oxifilcnco of moderate consumers, who, although the} take their 
dailv do'^e, arc not onU none the woist for hut arc actuall} 
benefited Yet we know from numerous unimpeachable watncsscs 
tint the abuse of ojimni by the Chinese is the exception and its 
inodcntc and hcnefici d use is the nilc 

^‘Turning now to the evidence as to the cflcct of opium con- 
fiuniplion by the people of India, we lind that carl} in 1892 a 
Parlnmcntar} blue book (a G5C2) was published on this subject 
It contains the rcpl} of the Government of India to a mcraonal 
of the Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, complain- 
ing of the increased consumption of the dnig in India — a com- 
plamt which has been tnuinphantly disproacd This blue book 
contains the opinions of cxponcnccd ofliccrs engaged in the 
administration of the country, writing from their own personal 
knowledge, which it was a part of then duty to acquire, ns to the 
eficcts of opium consumption on tlio people of India. 

“The evidence of these ofliccrs from every part of India is 
singularly unanimous, and it completely establishes the conten- 
tion that it IB the abuse and not the use of opium which is 
harmful, that moderate use is the rule, and that excess is the 
exception 
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“Tho most ominont medical officers in India have testified to 
the same ofTect The only province in which the local authon* 
tics have given a contrary opinion is Burma, and even there they 
declare that 'there are large numbers of the non-Burmese com- 
munity (Chinese and Indians), constituting, perhaps, the most 
thriving and industnous section of the population, to whom the 
drug 13 a necessity of life and by whom it is rarely abused ’ 

“ Wo have, then, a great conscTmf; of opinion amved at by a 
number of independent persons of high character and reputation , 
gentlemen of ability and integnty, who have attained to respons- 
ible positions, in which they have had the best opportunities of 
ascertaining the truth , whoso duty it has been to state the truth, 
and who have had no personal interest in porv'erting it They 
deliberately declare that the daily use of opium in moderation is 
not only harmless, but of positive benefit, and frequently even a 
necessity of Ido, that this moderate use is the rule, and that 
excess is the exception On the other hand, we arc told by a 
society, chiefly consisting of Englishmen who have no personal 
knowledge of the facts, that all this evidence goes for nothing, and 
that the use of opium, except for stnctly medicinal purposes, is 
an unmitigated evil, and rums every one who habitually has 
resort to it If wo accept this view, which differentiates opium 
from every other stimulant used by great masses of people, we 
must beheve that aU those expenenced persons who have testified 
to the direct contrary are either grossly incapable or grossly dis- 
honest. It 18 no use mmcing words , a man must be one or the 
other who, having hved for years amongst an opium-consuming 
people, and having made a careful study of the effects of the 
habit, deliberately declares as the result of his inquines that which 
IS untrue 

“ The Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade pro- 
poses — 

“ 1 That the Bengal system of hcensmg the growth of the 
poppy and of manufacturmg opium be at once stopped, except 
so far as may be needful for legitimate medical use 

“ 2 That the necessary measures be at once taken, by raismg 
the tax or otherwise, to prevent any extension of the cultivation 
of the poppy m Malwa, so as to compensate for the dimmution 
of the supply from Bengal 

“ What 16 meant by ‘ legitimate medical use ’ ? When we find 
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whole tnbes of people, hving in malanous and fever-stiicken 
tracts, using the opium daily as a prophylactic, is that a legiti- 
mate medical use ? Or is it intended that no one shall be per- 
mitted to purchase opium except under the written authority of a 
duly certificated member of the medical profession ? How many 
of the opium consumers in India are within reach of an Enghsh 
doctor ? Could you trust the native Baids, Hakims, and 
PansAns, the doctors and druggists of the country, with this 
power? Anybody with any knowledge of India would laugh 
at such an idea How then are you to meet this great practical 
difficulty ? 

“It may be possible in Bntish territory, by the exercise of 
despotic powei, to prevent the poppy being grown, but what are 
‘ the necessary measures ’ so vaguely suggested for preventing its 
extension in the native states ? Every tyro in excise or customs 
admimstration knows that the power to raise duties on an article 
in large demand is hmited by the means of preventing its ilhcit 
production and sale, and that if you increase the profits of 
smuggbng, you will proportionately have to increase your pre- 
ventive measures Unless Bntish officers and establishments were 
appointed to overrun the native states, and to interfere with 
the agncultural operations of the people, the cessation of the 
growth of the poppy in Bntish temtory would infallibly lead to 
an enormous extension of the cultivation m native states The 
export thence of opium could only be prevented by customs 
bamers, and patrols round Eajputana and Central India, involv- 
ing a line between 2000 and 3000 miles m length, and heavy 
expenditure on the establishments How would the native states 
concerned regard such measures ? I have no hesitation m saying 
that the discontent occasioned not only m those states, but 
amongst our own people, including the Sikhs — from whom the 
flower of our native army is recruited — would constitute a very 
serious pohtical danger 

“ But how are you to concihate the native states for interfer- 
ence m their poppy cultivation ? Will the people of India, or the 
people of this country, submit to be taxed in order to compensate 
these native states, and to reconcile their rulers to an army of 
Bntish preventive officers scattered over their temtones ? And 
if you reconcile the rulers by paying them, how are you to con- 
cibate their people, who have been accustomed for centuries to 
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the unrestncted use of opium ? Without such preventive measures 
British India will be supplied with the Malwa drug, which, from 
Its great value in a small bulk, is comparatively easy to smuggle 
And these preventive measures must be of the stnctest kmd, in- 
volving the searchmg of the persons and goods of all travellers, 
and domiciliary visits, to detect the carnage, and prevent the 
storing of the drug 

“ I now come to the third proposal of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of the Opium Trade It is as follows — 

“3 That the Chmese Government be approached with pro- 
posals for diminishing the export of Malwa opium, simultaneously 
with the suppression of the growth of the poppy throughout 
China 

‘‘ I do not wish to use disrespectful language, but I can hardly 
speak of such a proposal with gravity The Chmese Government, 
who have for centuries fulmmated futile edicts, threatening the 
heaviest pains and penalties agamst the growth of the poppy and 
the use of opium, but whose ofBcials have never had the will or 
the power to enforce them, and who are known to connive at the 
open and unconcealed infringement of the law, are to be *ap- 
pioached’ by the Bntiah Government with this request — ‘Now 
that we are domg our best to depnve you of Indian opium, which 
your people for centuries have demanded on account of its supenor 
quality , now that we have, by our restrictive measures, encouraged 
the growth of the poppy in Chma, and the home production of an 
infenor article, to such an extent that whole provinces are covered 
with its cultivation, now that we are mulcting your import 
customs revenue of about £2,000,000 sterbng a year will you 
be good enough at once to stop the cultivation m China, and 
depnve your people of an article which we believe to be an unmiti- 
gated evil, although there is a largo body of Englishmen who, 
from personal expenence, have testified that it is harmless to the 
great mass, who are moderate consumers?^ How would such a 
request be met? If the solemn and self-possessed Chinaman has 
any sense of humour, by inextinguishable laughter 

“ I am aware that many of the opponents of opium would also 
piohibit the use of alcoholic dnnks m the United Kingdom, hut 
before ‘approaching’ China, let the people of this countiy sot the 
example, and make the liquor traffic, except for purely medicmnl 
purposes, illegal, let them forbid by law the cultivation of the 
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hop plants and the growth of barley for distillation or malting^ 
let them forbid the import of wine and spints from the continent 
of Europe and elsewhere, and then they will be in a position to 
" approach ’ China with a prayer for the destruction of the poppy 
cultivation and the trade m opium 

“ It has been suggested that if the culture of poppy were pro- 
hibited other crops would take its place and thus supply a great 
part of the loss* But would the fanners of Kent be satisfied if 
the temperance party were to say to them, ^We will pass a law 
to prohibit your cultivating hops You can, however, grow 
potatoes or gooseberries instead ^ ? 

It IS true that a more moderate party in this country does 
not go the length of prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy and 
the manufacture of opium m Bengal They are shocked at the 
direct management by the Grovernment of these industnes No 
question has been more fully discussed in India than this, there 
are volumes of correspondence relating to it, but the upshot of all 
these discussions has invariably been the recogmbon of the fact 
that, under any other system, the cultivation could not be so well 
lestncted, that smuggling would be more nfe, that the cultirators 
would be brought under influence of speculators, from which they 
are at present guarded, and that whatever evils now exist would 
be largely mcreased The Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade recognise this, and in the pamphlet I have quoted, 
•declare that the proposal is entirely inadequate, and that their 
demand is nothmg short of absolute prohibition 

“India has had the advantage of drawing from England, for 
more than one hundred years, a number of upright, honest, and 
able administrators It is remarkable that there is not a smgle 
instance of an Englishman who has been directly responsible for 
the well-being of India, and who has had an important voice m 
its administration, who has ever suggested the prohibition of 
the cultivation of the poppy That has been left for a party of 
irresponsible persons in this country, whose want of knowledge is 
patent to every one who has studied the question on the spot. 

“In conclusion, I would say to the Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade — You may make this a party question , you 
may win votes relying on the uninstructed philanthropy of your 
fellow-countrymen , you may, through Parliament, use the despotic 
jpower of the Bntish Government to destroy one of the most 
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valuable products of India, and subject the people to nou taxa- 
tion in order to supply the loss of revenue nou paid chiefly by 
the Chinese, you may dopnve hundreds of thousands of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects of a prophylactic which enables them 
to resist fatigue, to sustain pnvation, and to save life , you may 
thereby increase suffering, sickness, and mortality , you may 
cover India with an army of preventive officers to watch another 
army of smugglers, created to satisfy a natural demand of which 
you have suppressed the legitimate supply , you may harass the 
people by personal searches and domiciliary visits, yon may 
thus create discontent amongst our native subjects, and dis 
affection m the best forces of our native army, you may, by 
imwarrantcd and unprecedented interference in then internal 
administration, and, owing to the pecuniary losses both rulers 
and subjects will sustain, disgust and alienate the native states 
of Central India and Rajputana, our bravest and most loyal 
allies , you may dnvo the consumers of opium to alcohol and 
hemp, you may do all this, but you will never persuade the 
Chinese to follow in your footsteps, and abandon the ever- 
increasing culture of the poppy In short, you may inflict on 
India a cruel injury, the extent and the consequences of vhich 
you are incapable of calculating , but you will fail in any way to 
benefit China, unless you count it a benefit greatly to extend the 
cultivation of the poppy and the manufacture of opium within 
her borders ” 

I can add very little to the account which has thus 
been given by Mr Batten I passed thirty-eight years 
of my hfe m India, and during that time I held a great 
variety of offices, beginning with those of httle import- 
ance, to the very highest posts m the civd service of the 
State. I was brought mto personal communication with 
all classes, from the greatest prmces to the humblest 
ryots. I endeavoured to learn the truth upon this 
subject, and I am entitled to say that I can speak with 
knowledge of the facts, both as regards the people of 
India and the pobey of the Government I can confirm, 
in every respect, Mr Batten's conclusions Takmg 
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India as a whole, the proportion of its vast pojiulation 
that IS accustomed to tlie use of opium is extremely 
small Certain classes, however, have long been in the 
habit of consuming it, and it is a remarkable fact that 
these classes include the races that are physically the 
finest 111 all India Among them the Sikhs and Edjputs 
aie especially conspicuous The Sikhs are the flower of 
our Indian army, and one of the bulwarks of our Indian 
Empire , it w ould be diflicult to find m any country of 
the w orld a more manly, handsome, and vigorous people, 
and their nse of opium is almost universal Statements 
that the consumption of opium in India has been fostered 
by our Government with the object of obtaining revenue 
arc absolutely without foundation There is httle doubt 
that more opium was consumed m India under native 
rule, one hundred and fifty years ago, than now, and the 
stringent system of excise established by our Govern- 
ment has so greatly increased the pnee of the drug that 
consumption is reduced to a minimum The danger is 
that this policy may be earned too far, and that, by 
makmg opium too dear and too difficult to obtam, w^e 
may not only encourage smugglmg, but may cause 
people wffio have been content with the moderate and 
beneficial use of opium to have recourse to alcohol, or 
to cheaper and more noxious stimulants, the consumption 
of which no Government can prevent 

As regards China, as ]\Ir Batten has shown, the 
population practically depends for the supply of opium 
not upon the imports from India but on that produced 
at home If all that were said about the rum of the 
Chinese by opium were true, mstead of bemg, as it is, 
altogether false, the prohibition of the imports from 
India would afibrd no remedy If the richer classes m 
China were deprived of Indian opium they would suffer 
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as the richer classes in Europe would suffei if they 
were deprived of the choice vintages of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy, or as tobacco-smokers would suffer if no 
more cigars were to come from Cuba In such a case, 
in our own country, the frequenters of public -houses 
would be conscious of no hardship, and the vast 
majority of the opium -smokers of China would be 
equally unconscious if they received no more opium 
from India, If, in deference to ignorant prejudice, 
India should be deprived of the revenue which she 
now obtains from opium, an act of foUy and injustice 
would be perpetrated as gross as any that has ever 
been inflicted by a foreign Government on a subject 
country India now possesses the rare fortune of 
obtammg from one of her most useful products a 
large revenue without the imposition of taxes on her 
own people, and we are asked to sacrifice the manifest 
and vital mterests of these people, to whose good we 
are pledged by the highest duties, in hope of protect- 
ing others, agamst their will, from imaginary evils; 
m other words, to inflict certam injury where we have 
the power, m pursuit of a benevolent chimera which 
must elude us Truly, to use the words of Condorcet, 
“ V enthousiaste ignorant est la plus tei'i'ible des hStes 
feroces ” 

Mr Batten has brought out very clearly the 
essential fact, usually altogether ignored, that the 
revenue derived from opium exported to China con- 
stitutes a comparatively small part of the Indian 
interests mvolved There has been much idle talk 
about the readmess of England to bear, m whole or 
in part, the loss that the suppression of the cultivation 
and sale of opium would cause It would be waste of 
words to say much regardmg a proposition which it 
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IS ceitaiii Mill never be cairied into efiect England, 
mIiicIi levied in 1900-1901 a revenue of £32,700,000 
from alcoholic liquors, and whose “diink-bill ” is said to 
amount to more than £150,000,000 a year, would never 
be guilty of such extravagant and hypociitical folly as 
to think of paying for the suppicssion of opium cultiva- 
tion in India But it is well that English people should 
understand that no money paj'^ment, how^ever large, 
could make good to India the loss of this great 
indnstr}’’ If England v'cre to make to her a free gift 
of £100,000,000, or indeed much more, it would be 
no compensation for the material injury that she would 
suffer, and still less could there be compensation for the 
ruinous pohtical consequences that v^ould mevitably 
follow 

In 1893, a year aftei LIr Batten’s paper and the 
greater part of the present chapter were written, a 
Royal Commission under the presidency of Lord 
Brassey was appointed, in accordance with a Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons, to mquire mto the 
M^hole subject of the cultivation of the poppy in India 
and the manufacture and sale of opium The Com- 
mission met in Calcutta in November 1893 , it spent 
several months in India , it visited many parts of the 
country, and examined more than 700 -witnesses, of 
whom 466 were natives of India or China and 257 
Europeans The Commission submitted its report in 
April 1895 Its work was mamly devoted to an 
inquiry into the facts connected with the consumption 
of opium m India Chma was not directly mcluded 
in the order of reference, nor was that country visited 
by the Commission In regard to India, the report 
of the Commission and the voluminous e-vidence taken 
by it so entirely confirmed the conclusions stated by 
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Mr. Batten and by myself that reference to it in detail 
IS needless, nor have I thought it necessary to make 
any changes in this chapter as it was origmally written 
No change whatever was recommended by the Com- 
mission m the prmciples on which the administration 
of the opium revenue is carried on m India, and no 
change has been made In regard to Chma, com- 
paratively little evidence was taken by the Commission, 
but its conclusions, so far as they were stated m its 
report, were the same as those given m Mr Batten's 
paper 

“On a review,” it said, “of the whole evidence in regard 
to opium -smoking among the Chinese, we conclude that the 
habit IS generally practised m moderation, and that when so 
practised injurious effects are not apparent, but that when the 
habit IS earned to excess, disastrous consequences, both moral and 
physical, inevitably follow Assummg this conclusion to be well 
founded, we may fairly compare the effects of opium-smoking 
among the Chinese to those of alcoholic liquors in the United 
Kingdom Upon the general question, the position which 

Great Bntam may properly take up is clearly put by Mr OUonor, 
Her Majesty’s representative at Peking, in his covenng letter 
addressed to the Commission He says ‘ If the use of the drug 
in China depended on the supply received from India it might ho 
a practical question what measures could or ought to be taken 
to discourage its importation But this is not the issue The 
quantity of opium grown m China is increasing enormously Even 
the nominal prohibition of the cultivation of the poppy no longer 
exists throughout the whole empire, and were the importation of 
Indian opium to be stopped, China would in a few years so increase 
her production, as not only to supply her own grants, but probably 
to export opium to foreign countnes ’ ” 

I may leave this subject with the followmg quota- 
tion from one whose knowledge and authority no one 
can call in question — 

“In speaking of the occasional sources of fnction between 
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China and ourselves, I do not allude to the opium question, which, 
lu the hands of enthusiastic or prejudiced ignorance in London, 
has been presented to English audiences in a guise that excites a 
smile in every Treaty Port in China There, at least, everybody 
knows that the helpless Celestial is neither bemg forced nor 
befooled by an insidious and immoral Government at Calcutta , 
that if not an oimce of Indian opium ever again passed through a 
Chmese custom-house, Chmamen would go on smokmg them own 
inferior drug as keenly as ever , and that the pretence that China is 
hostile to the British people or to Chnstian missions because we mtro- 
duced to her the opium habit (which she had already practised foi 
centuries), is about as rational as to say that the national soreness 
that sometimes arises between England and France is due to our 
resentment at having to cross the Channel for our best brandy ” 

“Indian opium,” Lord Curzon adds, “is only smoked by about 
two m every thousand of the population ” ^ 

There remain to be briefly noticed a few other heads 
of revenue not derived from taxation 

In 1908-9, £1,700,000 was received under the head 
of Forests This revenue was derived from the sale of 
timber and other produce from the (government forests , 
but more than half of it was spent on forest conserv- 
ancy and other charges necessary for the preservation 
of the forests, and the net mcome m 1908-9 was only 
£706,000 Before the transfer of the Government to 
the Crown, practically nothing had been done towards 
the preservation of the forests of India, which are 
very extensive and valuable, and them destruction was 
rapidly gomg on They cover altogether some 240,000 
square miles In 1861 a separate Forest department 
was created Up to 1909 more than 94,000 square 
miles of forests had been demarcated, and strictly 
reserved for the beneflt of the pubhc under the manage- 
ment of officers who have received special scientific 
mstiuction m forestry m England and in Germany 

^ TrobUms of the Eastt by tbe Hon George N Curzon, il P , 1894 
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tliat the import of foreign opium into China could be restncted either in 
Chinese ports through the agency of the mantmie customs department^ 
or in the country of export, The first method, however, would require 
the consent of all the Treaty powers and a formal convention The 
Indian Government was willing to adopt the second, if it was preferred, 
and thus dispense with the formalities and possible delays of diplomacy 
His Majesty^s Government accordingly proposed that the Indian 
Government should restrict by degrees the export of opium from India 
to countries beyond the seas, in such a way as to extinguish completely 
TOthm ten years the Indian opium traffic with China, Such restriction 
was to be conditional upon the progressive reduction of the production of 
opium in China, and in order to ensure the observance of this condition 
it ^vas proposed to limit the mutual undertaking to a term of three years 
m the first instance. The Chinese Government agreed that restriction 
m India of the export trade would meet its object^ and undertook to 
satisfy the Indian Government at the end of three years that production 
in China had been reduced ^by three-tenths During the five years 
1901-6 the average total annual export of opium from India to 
countries beyond seas had been 67,000 chests, of which 61,000 had been 
taken by China. On this basis a progressive reduction of 6100 cheats a 
year in the total export would m ten years extinguish the trade with 
China, leaving only an export of 18,000 chests a year, the whole of winch 
would, it was assumed, be BtiU required by other countnes. Accordingly 
the Indian Government undertook to limit, with effect from the 
1st January 1908, the total export of opium to 61,900 chests in 1908, 
66,800 chests in 1909, and 51,700 chests in 1910 This undertaking 
has been earned out As regards tbe reciprocal action to be taken in 
China by the Chinese Government, that Government is not in a position 
to prove statistically that the production of opium m the empire has 
been reduced by three-tenths. Such evidence as there is is necessanly 
of a general nature, and consists mamly of reports of Bntiflh consular 
officers and missionaries dwelling m the intenor as to the extent to 
which the cultivation of the poppy has been suppressed In some 
provinces very vugoroua action has been taken by tbc nceroys and their 
subordinates , m others the proclamations and regulations issued by the 
Impenal Government have been lightly regarded But the general 
tenor of the information undoubtedly is that taking the empire as 
a whole the production of opium has been largely reduced, and that 
the central Government is sincerely desirous of carrying out to the end 
the poke} of exhrpating the production of opium and the opium habit 
It IB probably safe to assume that the agreement on which tlic Indian 
Goremraent lias been acting will lie continued for the full period of ten 
years In 1919 the entire opium traffic of India beyond seas 'uill m 
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this event he restricted to 16,000 chests a year — a quantity for ^vhlch 
there is at present a market in other countries. 

The arrangement with China vhich has been described means a 
serious loss of revenue to the Indian Government and to the opium 
cultivators m British India It also places that Government in a 
difficult position as regards the native states in which opium is produced 
and from which its export beyond seas has hitherto been unrestricted, 
though subject to the payment of a ‘‘pass” or transit duty to the British 
Indian Government. 

The net revenue from opium in the five years ending 1908 averaged 
£3,690,000 a year Roughly speaking, three-fourths of this will 
disappear by 1918 with the extinction of the Chinese trada This loss 
of £2,700,000 a year will be brought about gradually, as the limit to 
the permissible export of opium annually contracts, until what was a 
trade of 67,000 chests is brought down to a trade of not more than 
16,000 chesta In the budget of 1910-11, with a luew to strengthen- 
ing the finnnaal position against the prospective loss of the revenue from 
opium, the Indian Ghivemment has provided £1,126,000 additional 
revenue by means of new taxation (chiefly by higher Customs duties) 
Unless existing sources of revenue prove exceptionally fruitful, or 
economies m expenditure should be found possible, farther additional 
taxation to take the place of the opium revenue wdl as time goes on be 
inevitable. 

In rcducmg year by year the limit of permissible export the Govern- 
ment has had to deal with two sources of supply Of the 67,000 
chests which were exported annually in the years preceding 1908, 48,000 
chests consisted of Bengal opium and 19,000 of Main a opium. Over the 
supply of Bengal opium the Government has complete control The 
opium IS grown for it by cultivators under agreements, and after bemg 
manufactured is sold by it at auction to exporters- By reducing the 
area licensed for poppy growing, and by manufacturing and selling less 
opium, the export of Bengal opium can be brought down to any required 
point It IS no doubt a hardship to cultivators who have relied m the 
past on the profits of growing opium for the state, to lose this source of 
income. But on the opium lands wheat and other remunerative crops 
can be grown, and on account of the rise m recent years of general pnces 
opium is not as profitable a crop as it once was The reduction of the 
export of Bengal opium therefore presents no very serious administrative 
difficulties, if made gradually and considerately As regards Malwa 
opium the position is different. Up to 1908 the producers and exporters 
of opium m native states could export from India to countries beyond 
seas without any restriction as to amount. Beyond levying the “ pass ” 
or transit duty the British Indian Gk)veniment had no concern with the 
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difficult to prevent evasion of the duty, the manufacture 
of salt has now been prohibited in the maritime tracts 
of Bengal. Owmg to the fact that the exports from 
India are largely in excess of the imports, freights to 
India are very low, and salt costs little to import 
The tax m Bengal is levied as an import duty at the 
port of entry Before 1888 nearly aU the salt consumed 
in Bengal was brought from Cheshire, but m conse- 
quence principally of a great mcrease m the price of 
English salt caused by the action of the salt syndicate, 
a large supply is now furmshed by Arabia, Aden, Spain 
and Germany Increased facilities of inland communica- 
tion have also encouraged the displacement of foreign 
salt by salt manufactured in other Indian provmces 

In Madras and Bombay, although the facihties for 
commumcation with other countnes are equally great, 
foreign salt does not compete with that produced locally, 
for the manufacture of salt from the sea by solar evapora- 
tion 18 an easy process The duty in Madras is collected 
partly as an excise from licensed private factories, and 
partly under a monopoly by which salt is manufactured 
in state factories and sold at a pnce which gives a profit 
equal to the duty In Bombay the duty is levied as 
an excise 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and parts 
of the Central Provmces and of the Punjab, derive then 
chief supply of salt from lakes or springs impregnated 
with salt m the native states of Rdjputdna The salt 
IS prepared by solar evaporation at works controlled by 
the Government Farther north, the greater part of 
the Punjab is supplied from rock-salt, which is found 
m inexhaustible quantities The salt is extracted and 
sold by the Government, the duty being included m the 
sellmg price In Burma the greater part of tlic salt 
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comes from England and Germany, and from Madras , 
there is also a considerable local manufacture 

Until 1882-83, the amount of duty varied in different 
proxunces It was higher in Bengal than in Madras and 
Bombay So long as there were no railways and few 
roads, the inconvenience of these different rates was not 
much felt, but as communication improved, it became 
more and more impossible to prevent salt taxed at a 
lower rate from coming into provinces where the tax 
was higher, and a system gradually grew up m India 
to which, for extraordmary folly, it would be hard to 
find a paiallel 

In 1843, with the object of shuttmg out the cheaper 
salt from pioAunces where it had been made artificially 
dear, and of keeping out from British territory the 
untaxed salt of native states, the establishment of an 
inland customs Ime was commenced, and by 1870 it 
had extended itself across the whole of British India 
from a pomt north of Attock, on the Indus, to the 
Mdhdnadi, on the_ borders of Madras, a distance of 
2500 mdes Along the greater part of its length it 
was a huge material barrier, which Sir M E Grant 
Duff, speaking from personal observation, said could 
be compared to nothmg else m the world except the 
great waU of Chma , it consisted chiefly of an im- 
mense impenetrable hedge of thorny trees and bushes, 
supplemented by stone walls and ditches, across which 
no human bemg or beast of burden or vehicle could pass 
without being subjected to detention and search If 
this customs line had been put down m Europe, it would 
have stretched, m 1869, from Moscow to Gibraltar 
It was guarded by an army of officers and men, some 
12,000 in number, divided mto beats which were con- 
stantly patrolled by mght and day, and were watched 
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from 1700 guard-posts. It may easily be imagined 
what obstruction to trade, what abuses and oppression, 
what annoyanee and harassment to mdmduals, took 
place The interference was not confined to traffic 
passmg into the British provinces, or to salt alone, for 
an export duty was levied on sugar produced in our 
own territories when it passed from British territory 
into native states, and sometimes when it passed Jfiom 
one part of British territory to another. This was a 
most objectionable and indeed irrational tax, levied as 
it was on one of the most important agricultural staples 
of our own provinces Obstructions were thus offered 
to traffic from whichever direction it came 

It was impossible to get rid of this mland customs 
Ime while the salt tax was levied at different rates m 
different provinces, and until we had the means of 
controlling the manufacture and taxation of salt pro- 
duced m the great salt tracts of the native states and 
brought mto our own territories. 

The first steps towards a better system were taken 
by the Government of Lord Mayo in 1869 An amic- 
able arrangement was ably and successfully negotiated 
by Mr A. 0. Hume with the native states of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur, under which we acquired the sole nght 
of manufacturing salt at the S^mbhar salt lake, the 
chief of the salt sources of EAjputdna, and from which 
a large proportion of the supply of northern India is 
derived 

No further steps were taken untd 1873, but in that 
year (I am quoting from a despatch of the Government 
of India), “ Mr G H M Batten, the Commissioner of 
Inland Customs, first suggested to the Government 
that inquiries should be made and negotiations entered 
into with a view to the British Government being 
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enabled to levy an excise duty on salt at tbe principal 
places of pioduction m Efijputdna, and to suppress or 
lestriet all other salt manufacture in tbe native states 
He pointed out that by this measure, and this measure 
alone, would it become possible to remove tbe inland 
customs bne ” Tbe Government of Lord Northbrook 
then entered into an arrangement with Jodhpur, by 
which all the important salt sources of that state 
were transferred to British management Au important 
reduetion was also made in the length of the customs 
hue in its southern section, where it passed through 
Biitish terntory only 

In 1878, under the Government of Lord Lytton, by 
my own advice, the export duty on sugar was abolished, 
and in the following year the inland customs line 
finally disappeared It was still, at that time, 1500 
miles long, a distance as great as that from London to 
Constantinople, and its existence was declared by Lord 
Lytton to be a great political and commercial scandal 
There is nothmg in my Indian life that I remember with 
moie satisfaction than the fact that it was my good 
fortune, as finance member of the Government, to help 
Lord Lytton in carrying to completion the reform of a 
system which for many years I had denounced 

The abolition of the customs Ime was rendered pos- 
sible by two measures By the first the duties on salt 
thioughout India, although for financial reasons they 
could not be at once completely equalised, were made to 
approximate so nearly that salt could not profitably 
be taken from one provmce to another By the second 
measure agreements were entered mto with the native 
states of EAjputdna and Central India, under which the 
Bntish Government obtamed leases and control of all the 
more important sources of salt manufacture Liberal 
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compensation was given to the chiefs of the native 
states for loss of revenue These measures led almost 
immediately to a large increase m the consumption of 
salt and to a large increase of revenue ^ 

The final completion of these reforms, by the equal- 
isation of the salt duties throughout India at a reduced 
rate, was reserved for Sir Evelyn Baring, now Lord 
Cromer, as finance member of the Government of Lord 
Ripon In 1882 the duty was fixed at two rupees per 
maund (82 lbs.) 

The measures that have been described hsui as their 
ultimate object much more than the removal of the 
inland customs hue, and the equalisation of the duties 
upon salt That object was explained by myself m 
1877, in the legislative council, on behalf of the 
Government of India, to be that of givmg to the people 
throughout India the means of obtainmg an unlimited 
supply of salt at the cheapest possible cost , I said that 
the mterests of the people and of the pubhc revenue 
were identical, and that the only just and wise system 
was to levy a low rate of duty on an unrestricted 
consumption That pohcy was not long mamtamed 
In January 1888 the salt tax was raised to two- 
and a half rupees per maund, and so it remained 
for the next fifteen years Neither in the consump- 
tion of salt nor in the revenue was the progress 
satisfactory In March 1903 the tax was reduced by 
the Government of Lord Curzon to its former rate of 
two rupees In 1905 it was further reduced to one and 
a half rupees, and m 1907 to one rupee 

^ This account of a great reform would not be complete without some refer- 
ence to the eminent services of Hr A 0 Hume, Sir Alfred Lyall, and Sir Henry 
Daly, who conducted the negotiations with the native states, and to those of 
Mr G H M Batten, who, at the headquarters of the Government of India^ 
was, in regard to all the questions involved, its chief adviser 
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The temptation is grent m times of financial pres- 
sure to have recourse to the expedient of increasing the 
duty on salt The vast majority of the people on 
whom the tax falls are probably unaware of the exist- 
ence of the tax The masses remain unmoved and 
silent, while the small and wealthier minority, who 
alone can make their voices heard, give loud approval 
to measures which impose no appreciable obligation 
upon themselves No eflbrts should be spared to 
reduce to the utmost the price of salt throughout India, 
and thereby to stimulate consumption Nor is this 
policy desirable merely for the reason, essentially im- 
portant as this is, that the cost to the poor of one of 
the necessanes of life should not needlessly be enhanced, 
but because it will certainly, from a purely financial 
point of view% be advantageous Nor should it be 
forgotten that a time of extreme pohtical emergency 
may come when a large and immediate addition to 
the revenues is necessary, and w'hen fresh direct and 
unpopular taxation cannot possibly be imposed. In 
such circumstances, the tax on salt might, if it were 
very low, and the consumption of salt were unrestricted, 
be temporarily increased without serious objection, for 
the Government would thus be able to obtam, by a 
small mcrease of duty, large additional resources, almost 
without the knowledge of the people Salt ought to be 
looked on as a financial reserve, which might be drawn 
upon m case of urgent necessity, but not otherwise I 
do not assert, nor do I beheve, that the tax at the 
rate which prevailed from 1888 to 1903 was felt as an 
actual hardship by the people, but its reduction m 1903 
and asam m 1905 was one of the wisest measures of the 
Government of Lord Curzon The further reduction of 
the duty to one lupee per maund by the Government 
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of Lord Miiito lias made salt cheaper in India than it 
ever was bcfoie Between 1903 and 1908 consumption 
increased by 25 per cent, and is still increasing 

The duty on salt is the only obbgatory tax %\hich 
falls upon the masses of the population, and although 
they are very poor it is not a senous burden It is 
equivalent to an annual tax of about twopence half- 
penny per head The case was very different once, 
when high duties, unwise policy, and, above all, im- 
perfect means of communication, made it impossible for 
the poorest classes m some parts of India to obtain a 
sufficient supply of salt 

In the existmg conditions of India a moderate tax 
upon salt 18 open m principle to little objection The 
reasons for this conclusion w^ere summed up by the 
Duke of Argyll, when Secretary of State for India, m a 
passage wffiich I cannot do better than quote — 

“ On all grounds of gonoml pnnciplcs, salt is a perfectly legi- 
timate subject of taxation It is impossible in any country to 
leach the masses of the population by direct taxes If they arc 
to contribute at all to the expenditme of the State, it must he 
through taxes levied upon some articles of universal consump 
tion If such taxes are fairly adjusted, a revenue can thus be 
raised, not only with less consciousness on the part of the people, 
but with less real hardship upon them than m any other way 
whatever There is no other article in India answenng this 
description upon which any tax is levied It appears to he the 
only one which, at present, in that country can occupy the place 
which IS held m our own financial system by the great articles 
of consumption from which a large part of the imperial revenue 
IS denvecL I am of opimon, therefore, that the salt tax in India 
must contmue to be regarded as a legitimate and important 
branch of the public revenue It is the duty, however, of the 
Government to see that such taxes are not so heavy as to bear 
unjustly on the poor by amounting to a very large percentage 
upon their necessary expenditure The best test whether an 
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inclircct tn\ i*; open to this objection is to be found in its cflccfc 
upon eonsumption ’’’ 

The Stamp revenue is derived partly from stamps 
on commercial papers, and paitly from fees, levied by 
means of stumps, on proceedings in the judicial courts 
It vas estimated to amount m 1909-10 to £4,552,000 
Of this about £1,400,000 is derived from commercial 
stamps, and the rest fiom court fees 

The rc\ enue under the head of Excise is derived 
fiom duties on spirits and intoxicating drugs Tobacco, 
vliicli IS grovn in almost c^ery xillage and is consumed 
by nearly every man in India, and by very many 
■women, is subject to no duty The people of India 
generally arc extremely abstemious The consumption 
of spirits is for the most part confined to the lower 
classes, and though of late years from vaiious causes it 
has tended to increase, the Government of India are 
still able to afiirm that “ except possibly in a few 
isolated localities the evils arising from dnnk in India 
are not to be compared wnth v hat may be seen m any 
towm m the United Kingdom ” Whereas in the 
United Ivingdom thcic is one liquoi shop to about 
250 of the population, in no province in India is the 
proportion less than one to 2200, and in the largest 
proxunces a x^ery much higher proportion prevails 
There has undoubtedly been a large and steady increase 
in the excise revenue In 1870 it was less than 
£1,250,000 , m 1880 it was £2,840,000 , in 1900-1901 it 

^ Despatch to Go\ eminent of India, January 21, 18GQ [It may be added 
that the Icv} of n revenue from salt is by no means confined to India, but forms 
a feature of tho fiscal system in not a few of tho leading countries of Europe 
In tho financial statcniont for 1908 9 tho Govomment of India sumraansed the 
information which they had collected on this point In France tho revenue 
from tho taxation of comestible salt works out to 8d per head of the popula 
tion, in Germany to 11(L, m Austna Hungary to Is 2d , in Italy to 2s, 
and in the Netherlands to 6d ] 
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was £3,937,000, and m 1908-9 it was £6,390,000. 
The advocates of temperance have seen in these figures 
evidence that the Government, with the object of obtain- 
ing revenue, provides, m defiance of native opinion, 
constantly increasing facilities for drinking The 
Government on its part denies that there is any 
foundation for these assertions It admits that from 
causes that have no connection with the excise 
administration, but are chiefly due to the growth of 
large mdustnal towns, there is a tendency for con- 
sumption of liquor to increase among certain classes 
of the population But it confidently appeals to 
statistics m support of the contention that the principal 
cause of the increase of revenue has been improved 
administration and the suppression of illicit distillation 
and sale In 1890, in summing up the results of a full 
enquiry mto the working of the excise system, the 
Government of India put the case as follows — 

“Few subjects have of recent years obtained greater attention 
at the hands of the Government than questions relating to excise 
administration In each of the three larger Governments the 
excise system has, within the last six or seven years, been com- 
plet^ly examined m its operation and in its effects These 
examinations have been made under the instructions of the local 
Governments, and in direct communication with us, and the 
principles on which they have been based, and which have been 
unanimously accepted by all the authorities concerned, have been 
these that liquor should be taxed and consumption restncted, 
as far as it is possible to do so without imposing positive hard- 
ships upon the people and drmng them to illicit manufacture 
The facts now placed on record show that in this pobcy the local 
Governments have been completely successful, and that the great 
increase of excise revenue in recent years, which has been taken 
as evidence of the spread of dnnking habits, really represents a 
much smaller consumption of liquor, and an infinitely better regu- 
lated consumption, than the smaller revenue of former years 
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“ There is not the slightest reason to imagine that in the days 
of native administration the Indian populations refrained from 
indulgence in a practice which it requires the constant watchful- 
ness of the Bntish administration to prevent Under the Muham- 
madan admmistration, which immediately preceded the Bntish 
nile, the facihties for drinking were very much greater than have 
o\er since existed, and the prevalence of drinking habits was 
qiute as much complamed of The reports of the Chief Com- 
missioners of the Central Provinces and of Assam prove that it is 
precisely those tnbes and races which have been the least access- 
ible to the mfluences of Bntish rule which are most addicted 
to intoxicating dnnks and drugs We have at the present day 
ample evidence on this very point in the conflict between the 
Bntish and native excise sj^stems wherever Bntish and native 
temtory meet. These are the only points where the Bntish 
system breaks down, because the restnctions imposed upon manu- 
facture and consumption on the Bntish side of such frontiers 
are not met by equivalent restnctions on the other side One 
of the mam difficulties which the excise authonties have to 
meet is that of excluding from Bntish temtory the more lightly 
taxed and more easily obtained spmt available m native states 

“It IS only by strong preventive estabbshments that lUicit 
distillation can be prevented. The great mcrease m the revenue 
does not mark the extension of dnnking habits, but is the result 
of a great and general mcrease m the rate of tax, which it would 
have been entirely impossible to reabse but for the great im- 
provement m preventive measures which has accompamed it 
In fact, the abibty of the Excise department to prevent lUicit dis- 
tillation IS the only limit which is imposed m practice to mcrease 
in the rate of taxation ’’ 

In 1905 the working of the system was made the 
subject of a detailed enquiry by an Excise Committee 
The report, while making many valuable recommenda- 
tions for its improvement, confirmed the view that the 
lArge mcrease of revenue which had taken place was in 
a much greater degree due to mcrease of taxation and 
improved administration than to mcreased consumption 
In the same year Mr Baker, the finance member, 
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18 more just than m India, but there has been diffi- 
culty m imposmg and mamtaming it, because it has 
been opposed by the richest and most powerful classes, 
who alone can make their voices heard It has long 
been a reproach to our administration that they have 
borne no fair proportion of the pubhc burdens The 
official classes, in the absence of direct taxation, contri- 
bute almost nothmg The mercantile and professional 
classes derive, from the security which they enjoy, 
greater benefits from our government than any other 
part of the commumty, but they have paid almost 
nothing for its support, except when direct taxation 
has been imposed upon them Even the land, although 
it provides so large a portion of the pubhc revenues, 
sometimes fails to contribute anything hke an adequate 
amount , the most notorious example of this fact is seen 
in Bengal, where the zemindars, m the nehest provmce 
of the empire, not only, m consequence of mistakes 
made more than a century ago, pay an altogether 
insufficient sum as land revenue, but remam in great 
measure exempt from taxation Much has been said 
about the unpopularity of an mcome tax m India. It 
is undoubtedly disliked by those who have to pay it; 
but out of the 232,000,000 people m British India, less 
than 300,000 are liable to the tax, and no such term as 
unpopular can reasonably be apphed to it I do not 
undervalue the fact that the small mmority on which 
the mcome tax falls is politically the most influential 
section of the whole community, but its discontent is a 
less evil than the mjustice of aUowmg it almost entirely 
to escape taxation. Temptations are never wanting m 
India for Governments to earn for themselves an ap- 
parent popularity by a refusal to impose taxes on the 
ncher and more mfluential classes of the community, 
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and wlnle these, the only audible ciitics, approve, it is 
not difficult to find acceptable reasons for a course 
essentially impolitic and unjust The leal foundations 
of our power do not rest on the interested approval of 
the noisy few, but in justice and on the contentment of 
the sdent millions 

The revenue under the head of Registration is not 
■very important in amount It is derived from fees 
levied on mstruments brought foi registration , in some 
cases, when immovable property above a certam value 
IS affected, the registration of documents is obhgatoiy, 
in other cases it is optional 
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prevented immediate action, but m the financial state- 
ment, March 1878, an important step, not only towards 
the abolition of the duties on cotton goods, but towards 
the complete freedom of trade, was announced A 
declaration was then made by myself, as finance 
member of the Council, of the prmciples which the 
Government of India mtended to carry out gradually 
as circumstances allowed — 

“It IS not necessary to discuss the advantages to a country 
of free trade, and the dissidvantage of protective duties It is 
sufficient to say that these have been admitted for many years by 
the statesmen who, of whatever parly, have guided the pohcy of 
the Umted Kingdonu The principles on which the customs 
legislation of the Umted Kingdom has been based are now 
admitted axioms by all who recognise the theoretic advantages 
of free trade These principles are, as regards imports 

“ 1 That no duty should exist which affords protection to 
native mdustry, and, as a corollary, that no duty should be 
apphed to any article which can be produced at home without an 
eqmvalent duty of excise on the home production , also, that no 
duty should be levied except for purely fiscal purposes 

“ 2 That, as far as possible, the raw matenals of industry and 
articles contributing to production should be exempt from customs 
taxation 

“ 3 That duties should be apphed only to articles which yield 
a revenue of sufficient importance to justify the mterference with 
trade involved by the machinery of collection 

“As regards exports That duties should be levied on those 
commodities only in which the exportmg country has practically 
a monopoly of production. 

“ These pnncjples are of general apphcation, but in the case of 
India they possess a peculiar sigmficance India is a country of 
unbounded material resources, but her people are a poor* people 
Its charactenstics are great power of production, but almost total 
absence of accumulated capital On this account alone the 
prosperity of the country essentially depends on its bemg able 
to secure a large and favourable outlet for its surplus produce 
But there is a special feature in the economic conditions of India 
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which renders this a matter of yet more pressmg and even of 
^atal importance This is the fact that her connection with 
England, and the financial results of that connection, compel her 
to send to Europe every year about £20,000,000 sterhng worth 
of her products without receiving m return any direct commercial 
equivalent This excess of exports over imports is really 
the return for the foreign capital, m its bioadest sense, mvested 
in India, mcluding, under capital, not only money, but all advan- 
tages which have to be paid for, such as the inteUigence, strength, 
and energy on which good administration and commercial pro- 
sperity depend From these causes the trade of India is in an 
abnormal position, preventing her from receivmg, in the shape of 
imported merchandise and treasure, the full commercial benefit 
which otherwise would epnng from her vast matenal resources 
The comparatively undeveloped condition of the trade of India 
may be illustrated by the foUowmg figures — The value of the 
imports and exports, taken together, per head of the population 
IS in the Umted Kingdom about £20 In Bntish India it is 
about 10s The customs revenue on the few articles now re- 
tamed m the import tariff of the United Kingdom is about 12s 
per head, while that of India, on all the articles of its lengthy 
tariff, is about 3d , showing that, small as is the proportion of the 
foreign trade of India to that of England, the proportion of cus- 
toms revenue denved from it is smaller still Here then is a 
country which, both from its poverty, the primitive and mono- 
tonous condition of its industnal life, and the peculiar character 
of its pohtical condition, requires from its Government, before 
all things, the most economical treatment of its resources, and, 
therefore, the greatest possible freedom m its foreign exchanges ” 

Excluding the duties levied on salt and liquors, 
which corresponded to the internal excise duties 
imposed on those articles, the Indian import duties 
yielded at that time (1876-77) £1,275,000, and 
£811,000 of this was denved from cotton goods 
Apart from the latter sum there remained, therefore, 
only £464,000 levied from a multitude of articles, 
many of which yielded an msignificant revenue It 
was clear that after the abolition of the duties on 
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In March 1894, the Government of India, in conse- 
quence of financial pressure caused liy the fall m the 
gold value of the rupee, considered fresh taxation to 
be unavoidable, and the least objectionable method by 
which they could increase the public revenues appeared 
to them to be the re-imposition of duties upon imports 
The tariff of 1875, undei which, with the exception of 
the precious metals, almost everything imported into 
India was subject to a duty of 5 per cent, was with 
some modifications restored Two important changes 
were made Silver bullion was mcluded among dutiable 
articles, and cotton goods were excepted This exemp- 
tion of cotton goods fiom taxation lasted, however, 
for a short time only In December 1894 a 5 per 
cent import duty was imposed on cotton goods and 
yarns, and a countervailing excise duty of 5 per 
cent ad vcdorem was imposed on cotton fabrics manu- 
factured at power mills m India In February 1896 
these duties were agam revised Cotton yams were 
freed from duty A duty of 3^ per cent ad valorem 
was imposed on cotton manufactured goods imported 
from abroad, and a correspondmg excise duty at the 
same rate was imposed on goods manufactured at mills 
m India In 1910 these duties were still levied 

In 1908-9, the total value of all imports by sea 
into India was £101,015,000 This amount mcluded 
Government transactions, stores, valued at £5,008,000, 
and gold and silver valued at £75,000 The private 
imports were merchandise valued at £80,844,000, and 
gold and silver valued at £15,088,000 

If we exclude salt, as the duty levied on it belongs 
to the salt revenue not to customs , and if we also set 
aside those articles of private merchandise on which 
duties are necessarily levied, or which are levied for 
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special reasons, — aims and ammunition, and liquors 
— tlie value of the lemammg articles liable to duty 
was about £65,000,000 The value of the imports of 
cotton fabrics, almost entirely of British manufacture, 
was nearly £23,000,000, or about 28 per cent of the 
total imports of private merchandise The customs 
duties on imports, m 1908-9, yielded altogether 
£3,987,000 If from this is deducted the duty collected 
on silver buUion, and the duties on arms, ammumtion, 
and liquors, there remains £2,822,000 This may be 
taken to represent the yield of the import duties on 
dutiable articles of an ordinary character The cotton 
duties contributed £787,000, or about 27 per cent of 
this total In other yeais fully one-third has been 
contributed by these duties The Indian import tariff 
now comprises nearly 400 specified articles, but the 
actual number of dutiable articles is much larger, 
because duties are levied on all other articles, manu- 
factured or unmanufactured, except a few specially 
exempted ^ In the words of the ofiicial reporter on the 
trade returns of India, “though the Indian tariff comprises 
a lengthy list of dutiable articles, there are but few 
on which mdmdually any revenue of importance is 
collected , these are spirituous liquors, petroleum, sugar, 
metals, includmg silvei, and cotton piece goods These 
yield three-fourths of the whole revenue Cotton piece 
goods are much the most important source of revenue 
m the tariff” 

I have shown that at one time there was no country 
in which trade was so free from all burdens as India 
Whether the le- imposition and mamtenance of a 

^ The more important among the articles exempted from duty are the 
following — living animals, punted hooks, hops, gram, machmery, gold bullion 
and com, coal, pnntmg matenal, railway material, ships, raw wool On certain 
manufactures of iron a duty of 1 per cent only is imposed 
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Brussels Sugar Convention, and are practicallj obsolete 
Meanwhile sugar is imported into India in increasing 
quantities, while the production continues on the same 
scale as in the past From this it is evident that the 
country is unable to produce all the sugar which the 
vast population requires The increased consumption 
of this article is one of many indications of the improved 
condition of the masses 

The conditions under which the foreign trade of 
India IS earned on are peculiar 

It IS probable that out of nearly 300,000,000 
people mhabitmg India, at least 200,000,000 are more 
or less directly dependent upon agnculture for sup- 
port Great manufacturing industnes have hardly any 
existence except when they have been established by 
European capital or under European influence 

There is hardly one of the prmcipal agncultural 
staples of the world which is not or may not be produced 
m India The products both of the temperate and 
tropical zone find, in one or more of the regions within 
her boundaries, the chmate, soil, and all other conditions 
that they require The power of cheap agricultural 
production m India, and her capacity for supplying to 
other countries food-stuffs and raw materials for manu- 
facture, are practically unhmited, while the capacity of 
Europe to consume is, or may become, as large as that 
of India to produce. 

Almost everything that the people of India desire 
to meet their simple requirements is produced at home 
This IS true even of the comparatively nch, to the great 
majority of whom the wants and luxuries of European 
life are unknown It is not so much the general poverty 
of the people, as the pecuhar and slowly changmg 
character of the social and industrial conditions under 
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which they live, that confines w^ithin nanow^ channels 
their demands for the productions of other countries 
The principal articles of general consumption w^hich, 
in the absence of fiscal 01 other impediments, they can 
often obtain fiom abroad more cheaply than they can 
produce them, aie clothing, simple metal manufactures, 
and metals as materials for their own industries But 
there is one other important demand that cannot be 
supplied except from foreign sources There has alw’^ays 
been a flow’^ mto India of the precious metals, and 
centuries of disorder and oppiession, the lessons of 
w^hich are not soon forgotten, have led the people to 
invest their savings in what seems to them the safest 
form Large quantities of gold and silver are thus con- 
stantly required for the purpose of hoarding These 
hoards are kept for the most part m coin, but also m 
the shape of personal ornaments It often surpnses 
Eughshmen to see the piofusion of gold and silver 
bangles and other jew^eUery with which the women even 
of the humblei classes deck themselves on occasions of 
festivity In the five years ending with 1910, the value 
of the net imports on private account of silver alone into 
India was nearly £29,000,000 As no silver is corned 
on private account, the whole of these imports must 
have gone into ornaments or hoards Dunng the same 
period the net imports of gold, together with ihe gold 
produced m the country, amounted to about £50,000.000 
A considerable portion of these imports came in the 
foim of sovereigns which went into the currency ; but 
a good deal was buUion which, as there is no coinacre 
of gold m India, must have been imported for other 
purposes Even when gold is added to the currency in 
the form of sovereigns, it disappears from circm- 

lation In November 1908 the stock of sorerei'ms in 
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absolutely beyond its control “ The financial position/’ 
Sir David Barbour wrote in March 1893, “is at the 
mercy of exchange, and of those who have it m then 
power to alfect in any way the price of silver If we 
budget foi the present deficit of 15,950,000 rupees, and 
Exchange rises one penny, we shall have a surplus , if 
it falls a penny, we shall have a deficit of more than 
30,000,000 rupees , if we impose taxation to the extent 
of 15,000,000 rupees, a turn of the wheel may require 
us to impose further taxation of not less magnitude, 
another turn and we may find that no taxation at all 
was requiied What we have got to consider in making 
our arrangements foi next year is not so much the 
question of mcieasing the public revenue, or restricting 
that portion of the public expenditure which is under 
our control, but the chances of a settlement of the 
currency question ” 

Writing on this subject in 1888, 1 used the foUoivmg 
language — “ No one can say where this eontmuous de- 
preciation of silver IS to stop, or when we shall see the 
end of the constantly recurring increase in the liabihties 
of the Government which follows as the inevitable result 
Recourse has already been had to taxes that are eco- 
nomically objectionable, and which place fresh burdens 
upon the poorer classes, and we are perilously near the 
time in which we may be called on to adopt measures 
which may be politically dangerous or inexpedient We 
have hitherto never introduced into India any strange 
and unpopular taxation affecting the masses of the 
population If we were to change this pohey, and were 
to impose heavy burdens of a kind hitherto unknown, 
our position might become very different from what it 
has been in the past Oui difficulties would be senously 
increased if such buidens were to meet charges from 
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which the Indian taxpayer derived no benefit, the 
nature of which he was unable to undeistand, and 
which were the direct lesult of the existence of a foreign 
dominion But the truth is that, for such a state of 
things as that which exists, no readjustment of Indian 
taxation could afibrd a remedy Even if India were a 
country hke Great Britam, where the public revenues, 
m case of necessity, can almost at any moment be 
largely increased, she would find, while her standard of 
value dififeied from that of England, and while the gold 
value of silver continued to fall, no relief from pouring 
into the bottomless pit of her treasury constantly in- 
creasing supplies of silver No language that I could 
use would be too strong to express my sense of the 
gravity of this question There is no Indian authority 
who does not feel that, if it be allowed to drift on in 
the future as it has drifted m the past, we may some 
day find ourselves in a position not only of extreme 
financial difficulty but of political pei il ” 

The serious anticipations thus expiessed were soon 
fully verified, and in 1892 the Government of India 
submitted proposals to the Secretary of State for stop- 
pmg the free comage of silver m India, with a view to 
the mtroduction of a gold standard The result was the 
appomtment of a committee, under the presidency of 
Lord Heischell, for the consideration of the whole subject 
The mquines of the committee gave complete confirma- 
tion to the conclusion that the financial position of the 
Government of India had become, in consequence of the 
fall in the gold value of silver, extremely critical, and 
that it was probable that a further serious fall was im- 
pending It was far from unlikely that the value of 
the rupee might before long not be more than one 
shilling There was already a large deficit, and the 
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voice If. Imd been agreed by tlic Government of Lord 
Lawionco, and liy the Secrctaiy of State, that it was 
expedient, in the first instance, to deal with weights 
and measures of capacity only, and not with measures 
of length, tlio lattei being a matter of less urgency 
The Government of Lord Mayo thought it dcsiiablc 
to take the opportunity of also defining in the new law 
the stnndaid of length, on which, under the metrical 
system, the unit of weight depends The Sccretar)' 
of State, howGvci, picferrcd the original conclusion, 
and a new Bill, introduced by Sir James Stephen, 
became law as the “ Indian Weights and Measures 
of Capacity Act, 1871 " It declaied that it was 
desirable to provide foi the ultimate adoption of a 
unifoim system throughout British India, that the unit 
of weight should be the seer, equal to the kilogiam of 
the metric system , that other weights and measures 
of capacity might be authorised by the Government, 
subject to the condition that they must be integral 
multiples or subdivisions of the piescnbed units , that 
proper standards should bo provided , and among othei 
provisions, that after a date to be fixed by the Govern- 
ment, these weights and measures should be used in the 
dealings and contracts of the Government, of muni- 
cipalities, and railway companies 

It was from the first declaied that no attempt 
would be made to force the new system, in regard to 
then private trade and dealings, upon any classes of 
the people It was recognised that it was visionary 
to suppose, even if the Government had been inchncd 
to do anything so foolish, that it was possible to foice 
upon the people of India, within any definite period, 
the adoption of any new system of weights and 
measures 
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“All,” It was said, “who have studied the subject have agreed 
that the proper way of beginning the introduction of any new 
system would be to adopt it in all Government and municipal 
departments and on the railways AATien we consider the manner 
in which a network of railwajs and canals will cany on an 
enormous proportion of the trade of the country, and when we 
remember the magnitude of the operations of the Government in 
the public works, the commissanat, the post-office, the customs, 
and other departments, it is reasonable to anticipate that in a not 
very distant future, the country would have become so far accus- 
tomed to the new units that the measures for their general intro- 
duction could no longer be called compulsory It may be con- 
fidently said that not many years would elapse before this would 
be true at least of the wholesale traders in all the richest parts of 
India, and that they would gradually, for their own convenience, 
adopt the new system almost without pressure on the part of the 
Government When the wholesale traders had become accustomed 
to the change, its gradual introduction into the operations of retail 
trade would be attended with comparatively httle difficulty ” 

In accordance with this plan of proceeding, com- 
munications with the principal railway companies were 
opened by Lord Mayo The East Indian and some 
other companies had gone so far as to alter their weigh- 
ing-machmes, to make them smtable to the new system, 
and Lord Mayo confidently expected to see the first steps 
towards this reform, m which he had taken a great and 
active interest, successfully earned out His death put 
a stop to aU further proceedmgs, and through causes on 
which I wiU not comment, matters remain m the same 
condition m which they were found by Lord Lawrence 
forty years ago Yet, the Kegulation of 1833 having 
been repealed as obsolete, the Act of 1871 stiU remains 
on the statute-book, and, although treated as a dead 
letter, it is still the only law on the subject actually 
in force m British India “We must be satisfied, for 
the present, with the knowledge that it is something 

Q 
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even to have failed in ilie accoinplislimenfc of a wise 
undertaking, when tlio failure may lielp to prepare the 
way for success Iiereaftcr It may confidently be 
asseitcd that the acceptance of a sound and uniform 
system of commercial weights and measures would be 
hardly less important and valuable to India than was 
tlic adoption of a uniform system of currency The 
public inconvenience and injury caused by the neglect 
of this matter have gone on far too long, and must 
continue to increase as the country becomes riclier and 
trade more active ** ^ 

NOTES TO CHAPTER XlII 

1 Tiir “Gold Standaud Rfservt*^ (Page 220) 

On the 31st I^farch 1010, the ‘gold fllandaitl reserve' ntnounied to 
£18,704,047 Of this sum £13,219,217 was n!\cstcd m storling 
Hccuntics m England, £3,010,528 was in cash in England, and £2,534,302 
was hold m rupees in India In 1008-9 and 1909-10 there were no 
profita from coinage, as it was not found neccesary to odd more rupees to 
the currency So long ns this abstention from coinage operations is 
maintained, the ‘gold standard reserve' can increase only tluough the 
iniorcat earned by the invested funda 

The Indian Government docs not arbitrarily com additional lupccs 
for the sake of profit It coins only in response to an effective trade 
demand 'Wlicn the Indian export trade Iiappens to be erccptionally 
active, there is a gi cat demand by merchants in London for rupees in 
India These they provide by buying the Secietary of State's drafts on 
the Indian Government, or by remitting sovei'cigns to India In either 
case they arc m a position to draw rupees from the Indian treasuncs, and 
in order to keep a sufficient supply of this coinage, the Government may 
be obliged to purchase silver with some of the gold it receives from the 
London merchant, and com it into rupees. The profits from coinage 
arc added to tlie ‘ gold standard reserve,' But before coinage is 
resorted to, the Govommont substitutes sovereigns or gold securities for 
rupees, as far as is prudent, in the reserve hold ogamst the note isbues. 

In this way during a season of active trade the Government becomes 

* The Ihruinces a 7 id Fit^lxc IForls of India, by Sir John Stnichoy and Lioat- 
General Richard StracUcy, 1882 
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possessed of a large stock of gold m tlie currencv reserve, and also holds 
tke great bulk of the ‘gold standard reser\^c’ m gold and gold 
securities. It has thus a double line of defence when a bad season comes 
and exports fall off and the Secretary of State has di&culty in selling 
drafts on India to meet his home requirements The gold and gold 
securities of the currency reserve can, in such an emei^ency, be replaced 
by rupees 'wuthdraivn from active carculatiom The ‘gold standard 
reserve ’ can also be utilised to meet home expenditure, and sterling bills 
on London can be sold against it by the Indian Government in order to 
maintain the exchange. In this way the crisis of 1907-8 was success- 
fully met The mtention of the Government is to secure in the 
‘currency reserve’ and in the ‘ gold standard reserve’ combined 26 
millions in gold and gold securities. It is thought that this stock of 
gold should be suflicient to mamtain the exchange basis of the Indian 
currency system 

2 INDIAN Weights Measures (Page 225 ) 

The present attitude of the Indian Government with regard to the 
enforcement of the metric system embodied in the Act of 1871 is some- 
what as follows. It evidently inclines to the view that the basis of 
any uniform standard of weight that is likely to be acceptable to the 
people must be based on the tola of 180 grams troy, the weight of the 
rupee. This is the actual basis of most of the local weights existmg m 
different parts of India. The seer of 80 tolas, and the maund of 40 such 
seers, ha\e been prescribed definitely by the Gkivemment for use on all 
Indian railways and m all statistical returns. To this extent standardisa- 
tion of weights has been effected Beyond this the central Government 
does not seem prepared to go, though it has permitted Acts regulating the 
duties of municipal boards to be passed, which, among other provisions, 
empower the boards to prescribe standards of weights and measures for 
local use. The adoption in India of the metric system of weights and 
measures, as contemplated by the Act of 1871, is as far off as ever 
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PUBLIC WOKKS — FAMINE 

Mr J S Mill on tlie duties of Govemmente — Famines m India — 
Necessity for roads, railways, and canals — ^Absence of roads under 
Native Governments — Their condition under the East Lidia 
Company — Measures taken by Lord Dalhousie — Eaibvay construc- 
tion — Creation of Public Works Department — Progress np to 1887 
— Irngation works m Northern India — Canals of Muhammadan 
sovereigns — The Ganges and other canals — ^Their value — Imga- 
tion works in Central and Southern India and m Sind — Expendi- 
ture on railways and irrigation works — The manner of providing 
funds — Guaranteed companies — Policy of borrowing for investment 
m public works — Measures for the prevention and relief of femme. 

The duties of the Grovermnent m India go far beyond 
those which we expect from a Government in countries 
like our own 

‘‘In the particular circumstances of a given age or nation,'^ 
wrote Mr J S Mill, evidently with India especially in his mind, 
“there is scarcely anything really important to the general in- 
terest which it may not be desirable, or even necessary, that the 
Government should take upon itself, not because private indi- 
viduals cannot effectually perform it, but because they will not 
At some times and places there will be no roads, docks, harbours, 
canals, works of inigation, hospitals, schools, colleges, pnnting 
presses, unless the Grovemment establishes them , the public bong 
cither too poor to command the necessarj^ resources, or too little 
advanced in intelbgence to appreciate the end, or not siiflSciently 
practised in conjoint action to be capable of the means This 
IS true, more or less, of all countries inured to despotism, and 
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{virticnhr]\ of tlio'c in which there ii n \cr} wide distmco in civil* 
iFition between (he people nnd the Goicmmcnl, ns in tho'sc which 
hn\e been conquered nnd nre retnincd in subjection In n more 
energetic nnd more ciiltnnted people ’ ' 

But for our Government, linrdh any of these require- 
ments of civilised life would now be supplied in India, 
and there are speeinl reasons which make the duty 
which thus falls upon the Government extraordinarily 
urgent 

In India, the very existence of the people depends 
on the regular occurrence of the periodical rains, and 
when they fail through a wude tract of couiiti^*, and, 
still worse, when they fail in successive years, the con- 
sequences are disastrous It is, as the Government of 
India have observed, an obtious fallacy to suppose that 
any alterations of administration or in the system on 
which the assessments of the land are made can save an 
agricultural population, such ns that of India, from the 
effects of failure of the rains “The lelation of cause 
and effect betw^een a good rainfall, abundant crops, and 
agricultural prosperity, is not more obvious than that 
between a bad monsoon, deficient produce, and a suffering 
people When the vast majoiity of the inhabitants of 
a country are dependent upon an mdustry which is in 
itself dependent upon the rainfall, it is cleai that a failure 
of the latter must unfavoui-ably, and. m extreme cases 
calamitously, affect the entire agncultural commumty 
The suspension of the rains means a suspension of 
labour , the suspension of labour means a di^’^mg up of 
the means of subsistence , and the latter is necessarily 
followed by distress and destitution There is no 
industry in the world, the sudden mterruption or the 
temporary destruction of whicb is not attended by 
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nn])Ovcrishmcnt and BufTcring, and there is no country 
in tJie 'world, wdicre the meteorological and climatic 
conditions are at all similar to those prevailing in India, 
that could by any land revenue system that might 
possibly be devised escape the same results Neverthe- 
less, if prevention of the inevitable consequences of 
drought be an ideal incapable of attainment, mitigation 
18 manifestly an object worthy of the closest attention 
of the Government ” ^ 

The greater part of India is liable to this danger, 
but the country is so vast that it never happens that 
all parts of it suffer at the same time Changes in the 
economical condition of the people, and especially greater 
diversity of occupation, can alone bung safeguards com- 
plete enough to render general famine, in its extremest 
form, through a great tract of country, impossible But 
this must be a long and gradual process Meanwhile, 
it has been found by experience that although the entire 
prevention of famines, the most destructive of aU 
calamities, is beyond the power of any government, we 
can do much to mitigate them by remo-ving obstacles 
which hinder commercial mtercoui-se, and by means 
which mcreaae and secure the productiveness of the 
land The mstruments by which we can do this are 
roads, railways, works of irrigation, and wells If, to 
give one illustration, we read the history of the Indian 
famines of 1876-78, and of 1896-99, we shall find ample 
proof of the incalculable value of such works Without 
them, millions of people must have been left to perish 
without the possibility of rehef 

Lord Macaulay did not speak too strongly when he 
said that, exceptmg only the inventions of the alphabet 

^ Iteaolation of tUo Qovornnicnt of India, January 16, 1902 Papers regard 
ing tbo Land revontio system of Bntish India presented to Parliament 1902 
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<and the printing press, no inventions have done so much 
foi the moral and intellectual progress of man as those 
which abridge distance and improve the means of 
communication 

Until about the middle of the last century the duties 
which thus fall upon us were hardly recognised Before 
that time India was, to a great extent, governed on 
principles that might have commended themselves to 
a beneficent oriental luler rather than to modern 
Enslishmen Even an enlightened man like Sir Charles 
Metcalfe could maintain in 1830 that India required no 
roads , and m fact there were none No native pnnee 
made a road Before the establishment of our Govern- 
ment there was hardly a road deserving the name in 
all India Under the native Governments that pre- 
ceded us (I am quoting from the Indian Famme 
Commissioners of 1880), nothmg more was done than 
to plant trees along each side of the track used as a 
road, and occasionally to throw up earth on it when it 
passed through a depression , such bridges as existed 
were made at the private expense of civil magnates or 
governors desirous of leaving a name behind them. 

The graphic description which Lord Macaulay has 
given of the highways of England m the time of 
Charles II is almost exactly applicable to those of India 
as I remember them m my youth On the best hues of 
communication in England, he tells us, it was often 
hardly possible to distinguish the road at aU, or to 
avoid losmg one’s way m the dark , the mud lay deep 
on the right and left, and only a narrow tract of firm 
ground rose above the quagmire, it happened almost 
every day that coaches stuck fast until a team of cattle 
could be procured to tug them out of the slough , when 
the floods were out, passengers perished m the attempt 
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to cross, or narrowly escaped being swept away, or had 
to wander across meadows, and nde to the saddle-skirts 
in water. The markets were often inaccessible dunng 
several months. “The fruits of the earth were some- 
times suffered to rot m one place, while in another 
place, distant only a few miles, the supply fell fai short 
of the demand ” When Prmce George of Denmark 
went to visit Petworth he was six hours in going nme 
miles, and it was necessary that a body of sturdy hmds 
should be on each side of his coach in order to prop it 
up , an unfortunate courtier who was one of the party 
complained that during fourteen hours he never once 
alighted, except when his coach was overturned or stuck 
fast m the mud All this, which I have borrowed from 
Lord Macaulay, is precisely what might have happened 
to Indian travellers on the most frequented highways 
of the country some sixty or seventy years ago, if they 
trusted themselves to wheeled vehicles But practically, 
for people who could afford it, the only means by which 
a long journey could be accomphshed was to be earned 
by men m a palanqmn A ddk journey, as it was 
called, of a thousand miles was, to an Enghshman at 
least, a process of misery which in these days can hardly 
be understood I remember Lord Lawrence tellmg me 
that when he was a young man he was thought to have 
performed an extraordinary feat, because, travellmg day 
and mght, he reached Delhi m a fortnight after leaving 
Calcutta — a journey, at the present time, of less than 
thirty hours Throughout a great part of India it was 
only m the dry season that travelling was possible 
without extreme difficulty, and, dunng three or four 
months of the year, trade, excepting where water- 
carriage was available, came altogether to a standstill 
As Sir George Chesney says in his Indian Polity — 
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“The Court of Directors, until almost the termination of their 
existence, did not recognise the prosecution of public works as 
a necessary part of their policy The construction of a road or 
canal was regarded by them, in their earlier days, much in the 
same hght that a war would be — as an unavoidable evil, to be 
undertaken only when it could not be postponed any longer, and 
not, if possible, to be repeated ” 

Speaking in 1858, Mr Bngkt said that in a single 
English county there were “ more travelable roads 
than m the whole of India, and the smgle city of 
Manchester, in the supply of its mhabitants with the 
smgle article of water, has spent a larger sum of money 
than the East India Company spent m the fourteen 
years from 1834 to 1848 in public works of every kmd 
throughout the whole of its vast domimons ” I do not 
doubt that Mr Bright’s statement was substantially not 
far from correct 

In the last years of the East India Company, how- 
ever, and especially during the Government of Lord 
Dalhousie, matters began rapidly to improve Under 
the enhghtened rule of their Lieutenant-Governor, Mr 
Thomason, one of the wisest of Indian statesmen, great 
progress was made m the present Agra province m 
the construction of metalled roads, and bridges, and 
other useful works , and his example was vigorously 
followed by his successor, Mr John Colvm, and m the 
Punjab by the Lawrences The grand trunk road from 
Calcutta to the north was lapidly pushed on In 1854 
the Ganges canal, an irrigation work with which no 
s imil ar works m the world, except those of the Punjab 
and Madras, can compete in magmtude and utihty, was 
opened, though not completed 

People had become alive to the fact that without 
the material apphances which facditate and cheapen 
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of the Mughal empire, and to the mdustry of its 
numerous population, it has been for centuries one of 
the most important countries of India 

Long before our time some of the ^Muhammadan 
sovereigns had undertaken works on the western bank 
of the Jumna, with the object partly of irrigation, but 
still more with that of affording a supply of water to the 
city and impenal palaces of Delhi, A canal, the course 
of which IS not very clearly known, was made by Firoz 
Toghlak, as far back as 1351 ad, and more import- 
ant works from the Jumna were constructed by Akbar 
and by Shdh Jehdn in the sixteentb and seventeenth 
centunes An elaborate system appears to have been 
in force for regulatmg the distnbution of the water 
The orders of Akbar provided “ that all parties, nch or 
poor, weak or strong, shall share alike ” , and directed, 
for the comfort of travellers, “ that on both sides of the 
canal trees of every descnption, both for shade and 
blossom, shall be planted, so as to make it bke the canal 
under the tree m paradise, and that the sweet flavour 
of the rare fruits may reach the mouth of every one, 
and from these luxuries a voice may go forth to 
travellers, caUmg them to rest in the cities, where their 
every want will be suppbed ” ^ Not long after the 
death of Aurangzib, when the empire was rapidly 
broken up, the canals of the Mughal sovereigns ceased 
to flow, and it was not until 1817, after these provmces 
had passed under the British Government, that their 
restoration and improvement was commenced. Later 
on an exammation of historical records led to a result 
which deserves to be noticed. Describing the excava- 
tions for the canal of Firoz Toghlak, the historian 
Ferishta mentions incidentally that the work-people 

* (kdeuUa '‘Canals of Irngation,'' 1849 
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employed upon them found, near the foot of the hills, 
quantities of giants’ bones “To mmds famihai with 
discoveries m fossil geology the old chronicle had a 
gleam of significance,” and the investigations which 
followed led to the discovery, by Falconer and Cautley, 
of the gigantic fossil remams now m the British 
Museum ^ 

Little of the old irrigation works of our piedecessors 
IS letamed m the existmg canals Practically, all of 
these have been made by ourselves, and the often- 
repeated statement, prompted, I suppose, by that 
strange mclmation to depreciate their own achievements 
which often besets Englishmen, that the old canals have 
been more profitable than those constructed by ourselves, 
has not the least foundation of truth 

Among the irrigation works of primary importance 
m northern India are those which distribute the water 
of the Ganges and Jumna In the wmter and sprmg, 
before the Ganges has been swollen by the melting of 
the snow m the Himd,laya, and when water is urgently 
required for agricultural operations, nearly the whole 
wisible stream of the great nver at Hardwdr, where it 
leaves the mountains, is thrown mto an artificial 
channeL The works, due to the genius of Sir Proby 
Cautley, on the fiirst twenty miles of its course are m 
a high degree remarkable, for the canal mtersects the 
dramage of the lower Himalaya, and has to be earned 
across nvers which often become funous torrents, 
brmgmg down enormous floods These obstacles have 
been overcome by various methods with a skill of which 
our Indian engmeers may well be proud One torrent 
flows harmlessly m a broad artificial bed over the canal 
which luns below, over another, stiU more formidable, 

^ Calcutta Ecmtw, “Canals of Imgation,” 1849 
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state a good direct retum on the cost of their construc- 
tion, but the direct receipts are no index whatever to the 
benefits which are conferred by them upon the country 
They give to great tracts complete protection agamst 
scarcity and famine, the wealth of the people is 
immensely mcreased, and it not seldom happens that 
the whole first cost of the works, although this is 
measured in many millions, is less than the value of the 
crops saved to the people m a single season 

Different systems of irrigation prevail m other parts 
of India In central and southern India large tracts of 
country are dependent for their supply of water on lakes 
or reservoirs, known by the not very appropriate name 
of tanks These are m some cases natural lakes, but 
oftener they have been formed by the construction of 
dams of masonry or earth across the outlets of valleys 
in the hiUs, and they are fed sometimes by rivers and 
sometimes by the rainfall of a more or less extensive 
area They vary m sixe from ponds imgatmg a few 
acres to lakes of several miles m circumference In the 
Madras presidency there are some 60,000 of these tanka 
Some of them are works constructed in times of which 
we have no historical record. 

These are not the only means of imgation in 
southern India Works not mfenor m importance to 
those of the Umted Provinces and Punjab, but on a 
different system, have been earned out by the Bntish 
Government m the Madras presidency for utilismg the 
waters of the Goddven and Kistna nvers They 
constitute a noble monument to Sir Arthur Cotton, to 
whose gemus they are mainly due At the head of each 
of the deltas formed by the nvers before they reach the 
sea, a great weir, or, as it is locally called, an ameut, is 
thrown across the nver, which is diverted mto imgation 
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canals and distributing channels, some of which aie also 
used for navigation A large area, with a population 
of nearly 2,000,000, thus obtams complete protection 
agamst failure of rain , and these works have not only 
been m the highest degree beneficial to the people, but 
very profitable to the state Without canal irrigation 
there would sometimes be no crops at all, and the value of 
the produce m a smgle year of scarcity has been four times 
as great as the whole of the capital expended on the canal 
works by the Grovernment Farther south, m Tanjore, 
works of a similar kind provide the means of utilising 
through a large tract of country, m the delta of the 
Kdven, almost the whole water-supply of that nver 
Another most remarkable work has been recently com- 
pleted which pierces by a long tunnel the range of the 
western Ghd,ts, and brmgs the waters of the Pengar 
river, which fed by a copious rainfall lan uselessly to 
the sea, into the comparatively dry country on the 
eastern side of the mountains 

In northern India the ordinary rental of land is 
doubled by irrigation, and it is often more than quad- 
rupled m Madras 

In the provmce of Sind another system prevails 
Little ram falls there, and without irrigation there 
would be no cultivation. In the same way that agri- 
culture m Egypt depends on the inundation of the 
Nile, it depends m Smd on the floods brought down 
by the Indus m the season of the periodical rams 
The floods fiU the mundation canals, which are simple 
channels leadmg off from the river, with their beds at 
low- water level For the rest of the year these canals 
are dry, and m years of low floods they work imper- 
fectly There is great room for further improvement, 
though the existmg irrigation renders the provmce 

R 
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state a good direct return on the cost of ^ the means of 
tion, but the direct receipts are no index * is proposed to 
which^ 3 vS:e conferred by tbem UI canals by build- 
ing one or more AstrageS across the Indus, and so 
obtaining a permanent supply of water The scLeme is 
one of great magmtude and may cost as much as ten 
millions sterhng 

Altogether there are, m India, under the manage- 
ment or supervision of the British Government, some 
46,000 miles of canals and other works, giving the 
means of irrigation to 23,000,000 acres of land No 
similar works in other countries approach in magnitude 
the irrigation works of India, and no pubhc woiks of 
nobler utihty have ever been undertaken in the world 
No year passes without some important extension of 
irrigation, but there are, unfortunately, many vast tracts 
of country in India where nothmg in this direction 
seems possible, because there are no rivers that can be 
utilised, other means of storing and utilising water 
can, however, sometimes be adopted.^ No admiration 

1 [In 1901 a Commission, over which Sir Colin Scott Moncneff presided, 
made an exhaustive inquiry into the subject of imgation in India, both as to 
what had already been accomplished, and as what further extensions were 
possible in the fnture The report of this Commission was published m 1903, 
and IS a document of the greatest value and interest The Commission found 
that the major imgation works already in existence had been on the whole bo 
profitable to the state that the surplus revenue, after meeting all interest 
charges, amounted to £700,000 a year They found that the field for the con 
stmotion of new remunerative works of magnitude was limited, being restncted 
to the Punjab, Smd, and parts of Madras Outside these areas there was con 
siderable scope for works of smaller dimensions, which might not he directly 
profitable, but which would reduce the cost and mitigate the intensity of future 
droughts. The Commission sketched out a rough programme of possible new 
works in all parts of India, the aggregate cost of which amounted to about 
£30,000,000 and which would irrigate about nullion acres They recom- 
mended that the programme should be taken as the basis of a twenty j ears’ 
Bcheme Their recommendations have been accepted m principle, and form the 
basis of the policy of imgation extension which the Government of India is now 
pursuing Over £1,000,000 a year is being spent on the large remunerative schemes 
which are in progress in the Punjab and Sind, and between £400,000 and £500,000 
a year is available for protective works from the famine insurance grant] 
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can be too great for tbe Indian engineers to whom we 
owe these works They have given fresh examples of 
their skill and science in the magnificent undertakings 
which, mth similar objects, have of late years been 
carried out in Egypt 

Up to the end of 1909, including not only the funds 
borrowed by the Government, but the capital raised by 
companies under the guarantee of the Secretary of State, 
or supplied from other sources, nearly £360,000,000 had 
been spent on railways and irrigation works in India ^ 
Nearly the whole of this outlay has taken place since the 
transfei of the government to the Crown in 1858, and the 
greater part of it since 1870 In spite of all encouiage- 
ment w^Lich the Government could legitimately give, 
there have not been ninu}* instances in which any large 
amount of piivate capital has hitherto been forthcoming 
wntliout a guarantee of interest for railways in India 
One of the most important causes of this disinclination 
on the part of English capitalists to invest money m 
these and other useful undertakings, has been the 
absence of a common standard of value betw^eeu India 
and England I have explained in a preceding chaptei 
that w'e may reasonably hope that this obstacle has 
novT been removed Almost the w'hole cost of these 
works has been provided either directly by the 
Government, or by English companies aided by a 
guarantee 

1 must bnefly explain the system under which the 
funds for this great expenditure have been supplied 

When, after the mutinies of 1857, the obhgation of 
providing numerous wmrks of improvement had been 
recognised, it became evident that the ordinary revenue 

' [This includes eonjo £36,000,000 capital outlay on railways constructed 
without guarantee of interest and on railways in native states, and £85,000,000 
'Capital outlay on irrigation works,] 
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could not furnish the means of meeting the necessary’ 
outlay The financial difficulties involved by the 
suppression of the mutinies were great, and for some 
years afterwards the necessity of providmg barracks 
and hospitals for the largely increased force of British 
troops was so urgent that the progress of other works 
was cnppled 

In 1864 the principle was accepted, that for the 
construction of works of inigation it was right to 
supply by loan the funds which could not be otherwise 
provided, but it was not until 1867, durmg the Govern- 
ment of Lord Lawrence, that this conclusion took a 
practical shape under a scheme drawn up by General 
Sir Richard Strachey It was clear that only a com- 
paratively small part of the necessary outlay could be 
met from the revenues , the rest was to be supphed by 
loans No project was to be taken up which did not 
promise to be fairly remunerative within a reasonable 
time, it was believed that^the eanungs would before 
long more than cover the interest on the borrowed 
capital, and that no ultimate charge would fall on the 
general revenues In 1869 Sir Richard Strachey pro- 
posed to extend this system to the development of rail- 
ways Bbs proposals were adopted without reservation 
by Lord Lawrence, whose conclusions were recorded in 
a minute which it is now no breach of official reserve 
to say was drafted by Sir Richard Strachey TJic 
scheme was substantially approved by the Secietary of 
State, and the first steps were taken by Lord Mayo 
in 1870 for carrying it into effect 

I vill not descnbe the various phases through 
which this policy has passed The mam pnnciple, that 
railways and irrigation works in India may wisely, and 
without financial danger, be constructed wnth borrowxd 
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nioucy, has been consistently earned out, partly by the 
Government directly, and partly through the agency 
of companies assisted by a guarantee of interest or by 
subsidies from the state The complete financial success 
of this policy vull be shown in the next chaptei 

All this IS closely connected -with a subject which, 
for many years past, has constantly occupied the atten- 
tion of the Government of India, that of the prevention 
and relief of famine 

Little IS known 111 detail regaiding the fammes 
winch devastated India before the establishment of 
British rule, but there is no doubt that they weie 
numerous and terrible The first great famine of which 
trustworthy records exist is that of 1769-70 It would 
be impossible for any description to exaggerate the 
frightful sufferings of that time, when it was believed 
that one-third of the population of Bengal perished In 
the ninety years that followed, many serious failures of 
the periodical rains occurred, but, as the Famine Com- 
missioners of 1901 tell us, there was no systematised 
and sustained action by the Government for their relief, 
“and amid the wars and distractions and financial 
difficulties that attended the building up of an empire, 
the claims of famme relief attracted small attention ” 
The first serious attempt to deal with the subject was 
made m the present Agra province m 1861, but when 
the great famine of 1866, commonly known as the 
OiiEsa famme, occurred, “ the prmciples and methods of 
rehef admimstration were still unsettled and unformed 
That famine may be regarded as the tummg-pomt m 
the history of Indian famines, for m the course of the 
mquiry conducted mto it by the Commission presided 
over by the late Sir George Campbell, the foundations 
were laid of the humane policy which the Government 
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of India Imvc now adopted " After the great famine 
of 187G-78 a Commission, under the presidency of Sir 
Richard Strachey, with Sir Chailcs Elliott ns secre- 
tary, as appointed hy Lord Lytton to inquire into the 
whole subject of famines in India, and to advise the 
Government on the measures to be taken for their pre- 
vention and relief “ Their inquiries,” in the words of 
the Famine Commissioners of 1901, “foi the first time 
reduced to system the administration of famine relief, 
and their report has powerfully influenced foi good 
agrarian and administi ative reform in India The labours 
of the Commission of 1880 were of two kmds on the 
one hand they formulated general principles for the 
proper treatment of famines, and, on the other, they 
suggested particular measures of a preventive or pro- 
tective character In regard to the general principles 
with which wc aie immediately concerned, the Com- 
mission of 1880 recognised to the full the obligation 
imposed on the state to offer to the necessitous the 
means of relief in times of famine But it was the 
cardmal prmciple of their pohey that this relief should 
be so administered as not to check the growth of thrift 
and self-reliance among the people, or to impair the 
structure of society, which, resting as it does in India 
upon the moral obhgation of material assistance, is 
admirably adapted for common effort against a common 
misfortune “ The great object,” they said, “ of saving 
life and giving protection from extreme suffermg may 
not only be as well secured, but m fact wdl be far better 
secured, if proper care be taken to prevent the abuse 
and demoralisation which all experience shows to be the 
consequence of ill-directed and excessive distribution of 
charitable rehef ” In this spirit a provisional Famme 
Code was framed, and the modem policy of famme 
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relief administration was determined That policy was 
first brought to a crucial test in the famine of 1896-97, 
and the very elaborate inquiry into its results conducted 
by the Commission of 1898 completely vmdicated the 
prmciples laid down m 1880, and demonstrated the 
success which a system of relief based upon them could 
achieve Wherever there was failure, it was due not so 
much to defects in the system of relief, as to defects m 
the administration of it ” ’ 

In 1899 another serious famine occurred, and a 
Commission under the presidency of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell was appointed by the Government of 
Lord Curzon to re-examine, m the Light of the further 
expenence that had been gained, the whole question 
of measures for the relief and prevention of famme 
Sir Antony MacDonnell had himself, in 1897, when 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, shown 
with admirable abdity and conspicuous success the 
manner m which serious famine must be combated 
The report of this Commission, issued in 1901, has 
already proved of inestimable value to the Government 
of India in dealing with these great calanuties 

The result of the labours of these three Commis- 
sions has been the preparation of elaborate codes of m- 
structions for every provmce, laymg down the prmciples 
and the practice to be followed on every occasion of 
threatened or actual scarcity We cannot expect that 
there will be no leeurrence of these disasters India 
will still be subject from time to tame to widespread 
and lamentable sufiermg, but we may reasonably hope 
that we shall not agam see m their most aggravated 
form the horrors and the terrible mortahty which 

^ gince the famine of 1876 78 there have been three Famine Commismons, 
that of 1880, of 1898, and of 1901, presided over respectively by Sir Eiohard 
Strachey, Sir James Lyall, and Sir Antony (now Lord) MacDonnell 
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attended the famines of former times Large tracts of 
country which were, not long ago, isolated by physical 
obstacles, and, by the want of means of commumcation, 
almost inaccessible to trade, and dependent on the food 
produced in their own borders, are now easy of access 
Whereas millions formerly perished from the physical 
impossibibty of providing them with food. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s Commission of 1901 was able to state 
that m the famines of 1897 and 1899 there was never 
a dearth of food m any famine-stricken tract “ To the 
policy,” the Commission wrote, “of protective railways 
such ample effect has now been given that the final 
horror of famme — an actual dearth of food — need no 
longer be a source of apprehension In inaccessible 
mountam country or in some remote valley the local 
officers may have, upon occasion, to bnng food for the 
people, or to subsidise private trade to do so, but m the 
contment at large there is, for the future, no anxiety as 
to the abdity of private trade to deliver food where it 
IS needed There is, mdeed, necessity for improving 
the means of transport by an inciease of the rolling 
stock, but, generally, railway construction has, m our 
opmion, played its part in the pobcy of famme in- 
surance To put the food-supply of the country m 
circulation was necessarily the first object of a wise 
famine pobcy , to protect and develop the supply 
itself should be its second object, and this is the 
function of agricultural development generally, and of 
irrigation m particular This subject was dealt with at 
considerable length by the Commission of 1898, and the 
evidence which we have taken, and our own experience, 
show that there is a wide field for the construction of 
irrigation works All provmces do not, mdeed, present 
practicable schemes for the construction of great canals. 
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but the possibilities of smaller protective works have in 
no pro^nnce been exhausted, while in some piovinces 
they have as yet hardly been examined For storage 
tanks, reservoirs, and, above all, irrigation wells, the 
scope and the necessity are very great As the whole 
subject of irrigation has now been taken up by the 
Government in pursuance of the recommendations of 
the Commission of 1898, we need do no more than pomt 
to the confirmation which our inquiries afibrd to the 
conclusions of the last Commission, and express our 
cordial approval of a new departure in famine policy 
which would place imgation woiks in the place that 
protective railways have hitherto occupied in the fa min e 
insurance programme ” 

Since 1896 India has sufiered to an extent, happily 
altogether unusual, from repeated failure of the periodical 
rains, but, while the distress thus caused is m the highest 
degree lamentable, there is much in the history of that 
time which gives hope and encouragement Speakmg 
with an authority and personal knowledge greater 
perhaps than that of any man m India, Sir Antony 
MacDonneU, after the famine of 1897 m the United 
Provmces, “ drew the general conclusion that the 
cultivatmg classes, whether tenants or proprietors, have 
displayed a command of resources, either m the shape 
of capital 01 credit, and a power of resistance which has 
not been paralleled in any period of scarcity ” The 
same conclusion was declared by the Commission of 
1898 to be applicable to India generally “ The general 
conclusions,” they wrote, “ we are disposed to draw are 
that it may be said of India as a whole that of late 
years, owing to higher prices, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the mcomes of the land-holdmg 
and cultivatmg classes, and that their standard of 
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elapsed after the suppression of the mutinies and the 
cessation of the extraordmary expenditure immediately 
due to them, that is, from 1862 to 1909, the debt was 
apparently mcreased by £153,000,000 This mcrease 
resulted entirely from the pohcy of borrowing for mvest- 
ment m railways and irrigation works, and it is called an 
apparent mcrease, because that pohcy now mvolves no 
burden, but a profit to the state Apart from such 
investments, the pubhc debt m the period above 
mentioned not only received no increase, but was reduced 
by about £60,000,000 This will appear the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that India dunng 
this time suffered from a succession of serious fanunes, 
for the rehef of which, and for protective works, an 
expenditure of more than £28,000,000 was mcurred, 
that a net sum of £12,250,000 was spent on war, that 
heavy expenses had often to be met on account of 
mihtary operations agamst the frontier tribes, and that 
a very large mcrease of charge has been caused by the 
fall m the gold value of silver 

The existing railways have either been constructed 
directly by the Government or through compames 
guaranteed or otherwise assisted by the state In the 
latter case the Government has reserved, under the 
origmal contracts, the power of purchasmg the hues 
after a certam period has elapsed This power has been 
exercised m nearly every case m which it was possible 
to do so, the payments being made m the form of ter- 
mmable annuities, carrymg with them a sinking fund 
for the redemption of capital The railways thus become 
state Imes, and, m the course of the next half-century, 
the Government of India will come mto full possession 
of a magmficent property, yielding every year a great 
revenue The most important of the tmdertakmgs 
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purcliased in tins way was tlie East Indian Railway, 
the great line connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the 
northern provinces The transaction has already proved 
very advantageous to the state In the ten years end- 
ing with 1909 it brought to the pubhc revenues, aftei 
meeting all charges, including payments on account of 
the termmable annuity by means of which the purchase 
of the hue was made and mterest on aU capital outlay 
subsequent to the date of purchase, a clear profit of 
nearly £10,000,000 At the end of seventy-four years 
from 1880, when the annuity expires, the Government 
will come mto the receipt of a clear yearly mcome which 
IS not likely to be less than £2,700,000, equivalent, 
after makmg allowance for aU outgomgs, to the creation 
of a capital of upwards of sixty or seventy millions 
sterlmg It is not now possible to say what will be 
the total capital expenditure on the railway by that 
tune, but up to the end of 1909 it had not exceeded 
forty-eight mdlions, and whatever additional capital may 
be requued, it is reasonable to assume that there wdl be 
simultaneously an increase of net revenue at least 
sufficient to cover the additional mterest to be paid 
In this and m some other cases the working of the fine 
has not been managed directly by the Government, but 
through a company under a workmg lease 

The rate of mterest guaranteed on the capital of 
the railways first constructed by compames was 5 per 
cent, and the Government bound itself to make good 
any sum by which the net traffic receipts, affcei paymg 
all workmg expenses, fall short of the amount necessary 
to provide mterest at that rate The later contracts 
have been more favourable to the Government 

The true measure of the burden of pubhc debt is the 
annual charge thrown upon the levenues by the pay- 
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crisis in the United States of America and m Europe 
seriously affected the gross earnings of the railways, 
while working costs had for various reasons mcreased 
Instead of the substantial net receipts of preceding 
years there was a net charge of £1,240,000 under 
railways m the accounts of 1908-9 In 1909-10 the 
railways agam gave a net profit, but on a smaller scale , 
and as wages and the price of coal have nsen, and more 
money is bemg spent out of revenue on betterment 
and renewals, some time may elapse before large net 
profits are agam recorded But takmg one year with 
another the railways have now not only ceased to be a 
burden on the general revenues of the country, but may 
be expected m future to be a profitable source of state 
revenue 

Up to the end of 1909 the total capital expendi- 
ture on major irrigation works had been £30,739,000 
The estimated net receipts m 1909-10, after deductiou 
of working expenses and interest on the capital outlay, 
were £1,278,000 A^amst this profit there was a loss 
of £688,000 on minor irrigation works The net receipts 
under the head of Irrigation were thus £590,000 

In 1862 the pubhc works debt was not separated, as 
it IS now, from the ordmary debt In that year the total 
net charge to the state on account of debt of every 
description, and includmg the sums paid as guaran- 
teed mterest to railway compames, was £6,585,000 
In 1909-10 the total net charge to the state was 
£917,000, this being the interest on the ordmary debt 
and on other obhgations , the payment of the mterest 
on the pubhc works debt, amounting to £7,209,000, 
involves no charge at all, as the railways and works 
of irrigation not onl}’’ discharged it but also gave to 
the state a profit of £1,418,000 The ordinary debt 
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of India was much less than the revenue of a smgle 
year 

I have hitherto spoken only of those pubhc works 
which give a direct return m cash on the capital outlay, 
and. which have been mamly constructed with borrowed 
money Smce the transfer of the government to the 
Grown there has also been an immense expenditure from 
revenue on works of a different class, but not less useful, 
such as roads and bridges, telegraphs, hospitals, barracks 
and mihtary works, colleges, schools, and other public 
buildings, and mmor works of irrigation and navigation 

Before leavmg the subject of public works and debt 
there is another matter to which refeience must be made 

It has already been pomted out that, m addition to 
the reasons which m other countries render the con- 
struction of railways necessary, they are required in 
India because without them it is not possible to give 
adequate rehef on the occurrence of the fammes to which 
India, an almost purely agncultural country, has always 
from tune to tune been exposed through the fadure of 
the periodical rams In many parts of the country the 
provision of irrigation works is stdl more important 

It was not untd 1874, when Lord Northbrook was 
Viceroy, that it was recognised that, smce fammes 
could not be looked on as abnormal and exceptional 
calamities, it was essential that provision agamst the 
grave financial obhgations which they mvolve should 
be made as one of the ordmary charges of the state 
“ Whatever means,” Lord Northbrook said, “ we may 
take to obviate or mitigate them, it must, under present 
cucumstances, be looked upon as mevitable that fammes 
mil from tune to tune occur ” , he concluded that to 
meet them merely by borrowmg would be finaneiallj 
rumous, that it was necessary to reserve m proeneroas 
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times a substantial surplus of revenue over expenditure, 
and that, if this surplus weie devoted to the reduction 
of debt, or to the construction of productive public 
works, thereby preventing the increase of debt, there 
would be no objection, when famine occurred, to meeting 
from borrowed money charges to the full extent to 
which debt had been 1 educed or prevented. 

In 1877-78 measures were proposed by myself and 
adopted by the Government of Lord Lytton for givmg 
practical effect to these principles 

Between 1873 and 1878 the actual expenditure on 
the rehef of famine, mcluding remissions of land revenue, 
was more than 160,000,000 rupees This was apeiiod 
of exceptional disaster, and it was concluded that it 
might safely be assumed that the average annual charge 
for rehevmg famine was not likely to exceed 15,000,000 
lupees It was determined, therefore, that m addition 
to that necessary margin of revenue over expenditure 
which a prudent administration always desires to mam- 
tam, a surplus of 15,000,000 rupees must every year be 
provided on account of famme relief alone, and that 
this sum, when the country was free from famme, must 
be regularly devoted to the discharge of debt, or to the 
prevention of debt which would otherwise have been 
mcurred for the construction of railways and canals 
The practical result of such a plan would be to store 
up, in tunes of prosperity, resources by means of which, 
when famme occurred, it would be possible to meet the 
mevitable reqmrements of the future and the heavy 
obbgations of the state K, for example, this pohcy 
were followed durmg a period of ten years m which 
there was no famme, debt at the end of that tune 
would have been reduced or prevented to the extent of 
150,000,000 lupees, and, d serious famme then occurred, 
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the same amount might be boirowed foi its rehef with- 
out placmg the country m a woise position financially 
than that of ten years before 

The owgmal scheme was subsequently modified, and 
it was deter mmed that a portion of the sum set aside 
every year as an insurance against famine might be 
diiectly expended on the construction of railways and 
canals required for the protection of districts specially 
liable to drought and consequent scarcity 

This pohcy of insuiance agamst famine was simple 
in its nature, but it has been constantly misunderstood 
and persistently misrepresented It has often been 
supposed that a separate fund was constituted mto 
which certam revenues were to be paid, and which 
could only be drawn upon for a specified purpose No 
such unreasonable and impracticable notion was ever 
entertamed, and every idea of the kmd was from the 
first repudiated by the Government and by myself, the 
author of the original scheme The ‘ famine msurance 
fund,’ of which people have often talked, never existed 
The mtention was nothing more than the annual apph- 
cation of surplus revenue to the extent of 15 , 000,000 
rupees to the purposes that I have described The sum 
now allotted annually is £1,000,000 Although, m 
some years, financial pressure has made it impossible to 
make the full annual grant under the famine msurance 
scheme, the system has been substantially maintamed 
The sum expended from revenue under the head of 
famine rehef and msurance, either on the actual relief 
of distress, or on protective irrigation works and rad- 
ways, or on the reduction of debt, from the time 
when the scheme came mto operation up to the end of 
1908 - 9 , exceeded £ 28 , 000,000 , of this more than one- 
half was spent on the actual rehef of famine 
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First cfltabliflliineiit of colleges in Bengal — Controversy between advocates 
of Oriental and English study — Lord Macaulay m 1835 — His 
contempt for Oriental literature — Mountetuart Elphinstone on 
Indian education — System estabhshed under Macaulay^s influence — 
Neglect of primary education — System laid down by Lord Halifax 
in 1864 — Its mam features — Proportion of population able to read 
and write — ^Female education — Lady Duffenn*B Association — Mr 
Barnes on illiteracy of the jieople — The Indian Universities — 
Colleges — Number of Natives knowing English — Collegiate Instrac- 
tion — Education of Muhammadans — Sir Syad Ahmad Khdn — His 
College — Medical Colleges — Technical and Art Schools — Secondary 
Education — Small number of educated Natives — Neglect of study of 
Science — Sir Henry Marne on study of English classical literature — 
The teaching of false history — Inaccuracy and bad faith of James 
Mill — Books and newspapers — Their general character — Liberty of 
the Press in India. 

It was only during the later times of the East India 
Company’s Government that the promotion of educa- 
tion in India was considered one of the duties of the 
state The encouragement, however, of oriental learn- 
ing had long, to some extent, been acknowledged to he 
a matter of importance, both for its own sake, and 
because a knowledge of Muhammadan and Hindu law 
was necessary in the civil and crimmal courts To 
Warren Hastings belongs the honour of having founded, 
in 1782, the first coUege in Bengal, and it was 
maintained for some years at his expense It was 
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especially intended to encourage the study of Arabic 
and Persian literature and Muhammadan theology, “ to 
qualify the j\Iuhammadans of Bengal for the pubhc 
service, chiefly in the courts of justice, and to enable 
them to compete on more equal terms with the Hindus 
for employment under Government” In 1791, a 
college, vuth similar objects, but “ designed to cultivate 
the laws, literature, and religion of the Hindus, and 
specially to supply qualified Hindu assistants to 
European judges,” was established at Benares A few 
moie mstitutions of a similar kmd were founded, and as 
time went on the demand for other forms of education 
mcreased A long controversy took place between the 
advocates of oriental and English study the former 
desired to give more hberal help to students of Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian, to encourage the production of 
literary and scientific works in oriental languages, and 
to provide for the translation of valuable books from 
the languages of Europe into those of India , the latter 
maintained that all the higher branches of knowledge 
should be taught through the medium of Enghsh alone 
The controversy virtually ended m 1835 with a mmute 
by Lord Macaulay, who was then a member of the 
Governor-General’s Council m Calcutta Nothmg could 
exceed the contempt which m his picturesque sentences 
he poured forth on the languages and literature of the 
East That India, and Arabia, and Persia possessed 
great hteratures of their own, that they have produced 
poets and philosophers whose works hold no mean place 
among the endurmg monuments of human gemus, these 
were facts which Lord Macaulay totally ignored. 

•‘The question before us,” he wrote, “is simply whether, when 
it IS m our power to teach this language — English — we shall teach 
languages in which, by umversal confession, there are no books on 
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any subject Trhich deserve to be compared to our own ^ whether, 
when we can teach European science, we shall teach systeins 
which, by universal confession, wherever they differ from those of 
Europe, differ for the worse , and whether, when we patronise sound 
philosophy and true history, we shall countenance, at the public 
expense, medical doctrines which would disgrace an English famer, 
astronomy which would move laughter in the girls at an Enghsli 
boarding-school, history abounding with kings thirty feet high and 
reigns thirty thousand years long, and geography made up of seas 
of treacle and seas of butter 

It IS interesting to compare the scornful utterances 
of Macaulay with, as I believe, the wiser views which 
a great and accomplished Indian statesman, Mountstuart 
Elphmstone, expressed m a minute on education m 
India not many years before 

" Sanskrit poetry,^' he wrote, “ has called forth the enthusiastic 
admiration of no mean judges among ourselves. Even without the 
example and assistance of a more civihsed nation, the science 
possessed by every people is gradually superseded by their own 
discoveries as they advance m knowledge, and their early works 
fall into disuse and obhviorL But it is otherwise with their 
poetry , the standard works maintain their reputation imdimm- 
ished in every age, they form the models of composition and the 
fountains of classical language, and the writers of the rudest ages 
are those who contnbute the most to the dehght and refinement 
of the most improved of their postenty ” 

In the same mmute be deplored the fact that we had 
dried up the sources of native talent, that the exist- 
mg learnmg of the country was bemg lost, and the 
productions of former genius forgotten 

class of men,” he said, “was formerly maintained whoso 
time was devoted to the cultivation of their understanding , then* 
learning may have been obscure and degenerate, but still it boro 
some affinity to real science, into which it might in time have been 
improved They wore not, perhaps, much infenor to those monks 
among whom the seeds of European learning were long kept alivo , 
and their extinction, if it did not occasion the loss of much present 
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Ansdom, ^^oul(l Im^c cut oil nil liopo for the future When 

once the college had become an established place of resort for 
Brahmans, it would bo cas}" to introduce b} degrees lmpro^cracnts 
into the S}Stcni of education, and thus rondtr the institution a 
powerful instnimcnt for the difTn^on of cmlisation Some such 
alterations must bo the fruit of time, and cannot be adopted until 
wc ha^c instruments better fitted to impart instruction, as ucll as 
auditors better prepaicd to recenc it At no time, houevor, could 
I ansh that the purel} Hindu luvt of the course should bo totally 
abandoned It would surely bo a preposterous ^\ay of adding to 
the intellectual treasures of a nation to begin by the destruction 
of its indigenous literature, and I cannot but think that the future 
attainments of the natnes will bo inci eased in extent ns well as 
in Aaincty by being, as it were, engrafted on their own previous 
knowledge, and imbued with their own original and peculiar 
character ^ 

No one v?as more desirous than Elphinstone to 
encourage the study of the English language For a 
native of India there is no other key by which he can 
unlock the richer stores of western science and know- 
ledge, and without it he cannot hope to take any 
prominent part in the higher branches of the public 
administration Whether it was right to assign to 
English and the classical literature of England the 
almost exclusive position which they have been made to 
hold m our system of education in India, and almost to 
ignore the existence of the vernacular languages of the 
country and the hterature of the east, is another matter 
For my part I do not doubt that the views of Warren 
Hastings, and Sir William Jones, and Wellesley, and 
Elphinstone were far wiser than those of Macaulay, and 
that for Hindus and Muhammadans the study of their 
own languages and the hterature of their own people and 
kinsmen was not less essential than the study of Enghsh 

1 Forrest’s “ Selections from the Minutes of the Hon Monntstnart Elphm- 
stone ” — Minute on Education, March 1824 
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The influence of Macaulay Avas irresistible The 
Government of Lord William Bentinck decided that 
“ the great object of the British Government ought to 
be the promotion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India, and that all the funds 
appropnated for the purpose of education would be 
best employed on Engbsh education alone ” Although 
some of the old institutions were allowed to go on 
teaching m a feeble way the classical languages of the 
east, the conclusion virtually arrived at was that 
oriental studies required no encouragement from the 
state During tbe next ten or fifteen years progress 
was made in the establishment of English colleges and 
schools Very httle was thought at that time about 
primary education for the masses of the people. Educa- 
tion, it was said, would “ filter downwards ” 

So far as higher education is concerned, the prm- 
ciples laid down in 1835 have been in the main adhered 
to ever since The learning and hterature of the east 
are practically as completely ignored m oui Government 
colleges and universities at the present time as they 
were m the time of Lord Macaulay AJl higher educa- 
tion, whether scientific or literary, is given in English, 
and a young man may go through nearly the whole of 
his umversity course without having occasion to make 
use of the language of his own country ^ The bare 

^ [In the revised Regulations which the Calcutta University has framed nnder 
the Universities Act of 1904 better provision has been made for the vernacular 
languages Thus composition in the vernacular is now a compulsory subject in 
the Intermediate examinatiou of the Calcutta University, and m the examination 
for the B A degree of the same university a vernacular language is one of the four 
compulsory subjects The Madras University also has made the vernacular language 
of the candidate a compulsory subject in the Intermediate examination, and has 
included vernacular history and literature among the optional snbjects in the 
B A- course. In the regulations of the other universities the vernaculars find 
no place either as optional or compulsory subjects of study In discussing the 
general tendencies of the revised regulations of the universities promulgated 
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statement of the fact that little can be learned in our 
colleges except through the medium of a foreign tongue, 
goes fai to explain their comparative failure But the 
subject of the results obtained by our system of educa- 
tion IS one to which I shall return 

There were some exceptions to the general neglect 
of primary education which followed the measures taken 
in 1835 In what is now the Agra provmce, m particular, 
a wise and enlightened Lieutenant-Governor, James 
Thomason, laid the foundations of a system of village 
schools , but it was not until 1854 that the duty of the 
state in regard to this matter was distinctly recognised 
In that year orders, for which Lord Halifax (then Sir 
Charles Wood) was mainly responsible, were sent by 
the Court of Directors m India. The despatch contain- 
ing them has been called “ the charter of education in 
India” I shall quote, from the repoit of the Indian 
Education Commission of 1883, a summary of its con- 
tents , it will show the system on which the Government 
has been working ever since — 

“The immediate aims of the Grovomment were the same as 
those to which the attention of every European state was first 
directed when organising its system of public instruction The 
existing schools of all kinds were to be improved and their 
number increased, systematic inspection was to be estabbshed, 
and a supply of competent teachers was to be provided But m 
India the attitude of the state to national education was affected 
by three conditions to which no European state could furnish a 
parallel In the first place, the population was not only as large 


uuder the Universities Act of 1904 the author of the Fifth Quinquennial Ileview 
of Education in India (1902 7) observes that **The universities all agree in 
preserving the English language as the chief instrument of study and English 
literature as one of the most important subjects. The idea that university 
studies can be earned on m this country without recourse to the English 
language has met nowhere with support in university circles, and the Oriental 
faculty of the Punjab University, which alone has tned the expenment, is a 
dwindling and almost defunct body ”] 
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as that of all the European states together that had adopted an 
educational system, but it presented, in its difTercnt provinces, at 
least as man} difTorcnces of creed, language, race, and custom 
Secondly, the ruling power was bound to hold itself aloof from 
all questions of religion Thirdly, the scheme of instruction to 
bo introduced was one which should culminate in the organisation 
of a literature and science essentially foreign A\Tiile, therefore, 
on the one hand, the magnitude of a task before the Indian 
Government ^\as such as to make it almost impossible of achieve- 
ment by any direct appropnation from the resources of the 
empire, on the other, the popular demand for education — so 
important a factor in the success of the European systems — had 
to be created The Go\emment adopted the only course which 
circumstances permitted It was admitted that ' to imbue a vast 
and Ignorant population with a general desire for knowledge, and 
to take advantage of the desire when excited to improve the 
means for diffusing education among them, must be the work of 
many years, as a Government, we can do no more than direct 
the efforts of the people, and aid them wherever they appear to 
reqiure most assistance ’ ” 


Under the orders of 1854, supplemented by later 
instructions, a separate department of Public Instruc- 
tion was constituted Universities were to be founded 
in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, mstitutions for 
traming teachers for all classes of schools were to be 
established, the number of Government colleges and 
high schools was to be increased , new middle schools 
were to be created , efforts were above all to be devoted 
to the development of elementary education with the 
object of conveying to the great mass of the people, 
who aie utterly incapable of obtaining any education 
worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts, useful 
and practical knowledge, suited to every station in hfe 
The English language was to be the medium of instruc 
tion m the higher branches of education, and the 
vernacular languages of the country m the lower, and 
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that education ought to he extended to the masses of 
the people But for many years past the Government 
has adhered to the principle affirmed in 1854, that the 
main duty of the state lies in providing means of 
primary instruction to the classes which can make no 
provision for themselves I need hardly enlarge on 
the magnitude of such an undertaking in India ^ Any- 
thing like compulsory education is out of the question 
Even if unlimited funds were available, it would be 
impossible to succeed, except by slow degrees, and by 
steady perseverance thiough a long course of years, m 
educating any large proportion of two hundred and 
thirty millions of people, nearly the whole of whom are 
now totally ilbterate, and filled to a degree which can 
hardly be exaggerated vnth the prejudices of ignorance, 
and caste, and superstition It was an almost mevitable 
consequence of the difficulty of such an undertakmg 
that the Government, notwithstanding the prmciples 

* [Free compulsory education has noiv its advocates among the leaders of the 
more advanced party of Indian reformers, and the Gkivemment of India recently 
took the opmions of the local Governments as to the abobtion of school fees in 
primary schools as the first step in the direction of making pnmary instruction 
nniversal, and possibly compulsory m certain areas. The opmiona received are 
adverse to the expediency of the step m the present stage of pnmary education 
in India The school fees levied are very low, and are remitted in the case of the 
poorer scholars There is no evidence that they act as a deterrent, while in the 
aggregate they are a source of revenue which usefully supplements the none too 
ample funds that distnot boards and the Government are able to provide for 
pnmary education. They are also essential to the system of aided pnvate 
schools which prevails m some provinces, as without them the pnvate teacher 
could not exist. For the present the two most crying wants of pnmary education 
in India are more schools and better paid and more efficient teachers These 
wants are being met as funds permit, but they are much in excess of the money 
available at present or likely to he available in the near future and even if the 
money difficulty were disposed of, the inadequate supply of competent teachers 
would stand for a long time in the way of umversal pnmary education There 
are, roughly speaking, sixteen to eighteen million boys in Bntish India of an age 
to attend pnmary schools. In 1909 the number of hoys attending recognised 
pnmary schools was 4,095,000, representing less than one fourth of the total In 
the last ten years there has been an mcreaae in the school gomg population of 
1,000,000 The state is not standing still in the matter , but the figures 
indicate the magnitude of the problem, and the work that has still to he done.] 
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that it had laid down for its guidance, sliould continue 
to spend the greatei part of its available funds on 
higher education, the results of whicli were more im- 
mediately apparent, and comparatn ely little on the 
extension of elementaiy instruction 

In some parts of India theie have been, fiom time 
immemoiial, considerable numbers of village and local 
schools, in which instruction of a very elementary land 
IS given In the Hindu schools the mstiuction is 
chiefly or wholly secular , the J\luhammadan schools 
have a lebgious charactei In Bengal and m Madias 
the existmg system of primary instruction originally 
started from the indigenous schools, and consists chiefly 
of private venture schools, in which the teacher lives on 
the fees and presents he can collect, supplemented in 
most cases by a grant-in-aid from the district board 
In the United Provinces a similar plan of encouragmg 
private elementary schools has of late been adopted, as 
the cheapest way of multiplying facilities foi education 
In Bombay and the Punjab, on the other hand, the 
primary schools are mostly under public management, 
the schoolmaster and all other charges bemg paid by 
the district board, and the school fees being credited to 
that body In Burma, where a far larger pioportion of 
the population can read and write than in any part 
of India, piimary education, according to the ancient 
custom of the countiy, is almost entirely m the hands 
of the Buddhist monks 

The course of mstruction m the primary schools 
vaiies m the difl'erent provinces In addition to 
leading, wntmg, arithmetic, it usually includes in the 
higher classes some history and geography, a httle 
mensuration, drawing, and elementary science, and 
possibly the rudiments of agriculture 
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that, in the absence of all female teachers, they have 
taken upon themselves the duty of mstructmg their 
wives and daughters But among the small number of 
those who are conscious of the prevailmg evil, and would 
be glad to see it remedied, the majority cannot overcome 
the repugnance of their famihes to female education, 
or the opinion of the society that surrounds them, and 
they prefer to follow the customs of their people and 
the example of their forefathers As a general rule, even 
those who have received the highest training that oui 
English schools and colleges can give, are opposed to 
the education of women, and hold the traditional 
Indian view that to be able to read and write is an 
accomphshment which a modest woman had better he 
without While such opinions as these continue to be 
generally held, it is impossible that the Government 
can take any very successful steps for the promotion of 
female education 

In spite of these difficulties, there has been progress 
Kemarkable mstances have occurred in which native 
ladies have attained literary and acadeimc distmction , 
several have passed the university entrance exanuna- 
tions, and a few have obtained degrees But these are 
very rare exceptions The instruction which is ordinarily 
given m schools for Indian girls is purely elementary 
It 18 confined to the teaching of little girls to read and 
write m the vernacular, to do easy sums and a httle 
needlework. The number of girls receiving such m- 
struction has mcreased considerably of late years, but 
even m the most advanced provmces it represents an 
extremely small percentage of the female population of 
school-going age It is less than 6 per cent m Madras 
and Bombay, and barely exceeds 1 per cent m the 
United Provinces 
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Such progress as tlieie has been, is in a gicnt measure 
due to the inissionaiy societies In most provinces the 
girls in tbeir schools are more numerous than m those of 
the Government, and zaniiia missions connected with 
the societies give more oi less seculai instruction in a con- 
siderable number of native families The example given 
by English ladies who have devoted themselves to teach- 
ing in the zanilnas has, to some extent, been followed 
by natives themselves, who are often uuwilhng to admit 
avowed Christian influences into their families The report 
of the Indian Education Commission stated that — 

“ In Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and jn many largo cities of 
India, it IB no^^ possible for a wealthy native to obtain instruction 
for the ladies of his family ^\^tlnn his own house A distinct class 
of zandna agencies on a secular basis is springing up, conducted 
hy committees of native gentlemen, oi by mixed committees of 
Natives and Europe<inB, with the object, in some cases, of imparting 
education in zan.lnas vnthout any element of religious teaching , 
in others, of testing by ponodical examinations, and encouraging 
by records, the homo education of governesses These agencies are 
alreadj’- doing useful work, although on a comparatively small scale, 
and the commission trusts that they will receive a still largoi^ measure 
of sympathy and co-operation from English ladies in India ” ^ 

Smee the Commission reported, the progress of 
zandna teaching has been less rapid than might have 
been expected There is a growing demand among 
Indians of the better classes foi women teachers for 
their households, but the movement is checked by the 
dearth of qualified teachers In many parts of India 
acceptable teachers (who must be orthodox Hindu or 
Muhammadan women) are not obtainable at aU 

In connection with the subject of female education 
mention must be made of the truly admirable scheme 
initiated by the Marchioness of Dufierin and Ava, and 


^ Report^ p 585 
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(ictivoly encouraged ever Hinrc by the uives of successive 
Abceroye, for supplying female medical aid to the 
women of India Kcfcrcncc lias been made to the 
success of the mcdu^l colleges cslablishcd by the 
Government, and to the great aptitude shown by 
natives of India m the practice of surgery and 
medicine The country is co\cred with liospitals and 
dispensaries ; but the women of India arc shut off 
from the benefits brought by European science to then 
doors, because their customs make it impossible to 
allow the professional attendance of men A lament- 
able amount of unnecessary suffering is the consequence 
The association that has been founded, and which has 
made remarkable progress, has for its object the pro- 
vision, oil a large scale, of the means of teaching and 
training women in India to act as doctors, hospital 
assistants, nurses, and midwives , the establishment, 
under female superintendence, of dispensanes and 
hospitals for the treatment of women and children, 
the opening of female wards, under female superintend- 
ence, in existing hospitals and dispensaries, the pro- 
vision of female medical officers and attendants for 
existing female wards , and the supply of trained nurses 
and midwives for women in hospitals and private houses 
It has been laid down as a fundamental rule of the 
association that it shall be absolutely unsectanan m its 
aims and conduct, and that no one of its servants shall 
ever be allowed to proselytise or interfere m any way 
with the religious beliefs of the people This excellent 
movement has received active encouragement both from 
our own Government and from the rulers of native 
states Connected with this association there were, in 
1908, 300 hospitals and dispensaries, and more than 
2,000,000 women and children received rehef There 
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weie 48 highly educated lady doctois, 90 assistant 
surgeons, and a large numbei of hospital assistants, 
while 507 women were studymg in the various medical 
schools in India, 

The figures that have been given show how small 
an impression has hitherto been made on the enormous 
mass of Indian ignorance Theie aie tvm facts to be 
remembered The first is the fact that the great mass 
of the population is agricultural, and in far more civihsed 
countnes this is not the class among which education 
fiouiishes “ The second mfluence antagonistic to a 
more general spread of literacy is the long-continued 
existence of a hereditary class, whose object it has been 
to maintain their own monopoly of all book-learnmg as 
the chief buttress of their social supremacy Sacer- 
dotahsm knows that it can reign over none but an 
ignorant populace The opposition of the Brihman to 
the rise of the writer eastes has been already mentioned, 
and the repugnance of both, in the present day, to the 
diffusion of learnmg amongst the masses can only be 
appreciated after long experience It is true that the 
recognition by the British Government of the virtue 
and necessity of primary education has met with some 
response on the part of the literary castes, but it is 
chiefly m the direction of academic utterances, which 
cannot, m the circumstances, be well avoided It is 
welcomed, too, in its capacity of affording the means of 
livehhood to many of these castes, as they have to be 
engaged as teachers, and are bound accordingly to work 
up to the state standard of efficient tmtion The real 
mterest of the castes m question is centred on secondary 
education, of which they almost exclusively are m a 
position to reap the advantage ” ^ 

^ General Report on the Castes of India^ 1893, p 211 
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Discouraging as the actual condition of primary 
education may seem, tlimgs are far better than they 
Avere, and the progress that has been made must not 
be undervalued The earnestness and ability with 
which Lord Curzon during his viceroyalty dealt with the 
subject, and the financial help which the Government 
of India m pursuance of his policy has given to local 
Governments for the improvement and extension of 
primary education, aie now begmning to bear ffmt 
In the whole of British India, exceptmg the present 
Agra provmce, when the government was transferred 
to the Crown there were only some 2000 elementary 
schools, with less than 200,000 scholars, while m 1909 
there were 118,000 recognised primary schools for boys 
and girls with 4,421,000 scholars, besides some 550,000 
scholars in unrecognised primary schools Nor should 
it be forgotten how short a time has elapsed smce our 
own country, under far less difficult circumstances, began 
practically to recognise the necessity of elementary 
education Four years before the accession of Queen 
Victoria no public money was granted m England for 
elementary schools 

Reference must now be made to the means provided 
for higher education and to the results that have been 
obtamed 

The three umversities of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay were established m 1857 , a fourth was estab- 
lished at Allahabad m 1887 for the present Umted 
Provmees of Agra and Oudh Their constitution is 
similar to that of the London university they have a 
chancellor, vice-chancelloi, and senate, with a governing 
body , they are exammmg bodies only, but by their 
examinations they contiol the course of study through- 
out the greater part of India, m the colleges affiliated 
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to tlaem ^ In 1882 a university was established at 
Lahore foi the Punjab, and this, though in the mam an 
examining body, like the older umversities, devotes a 
portion of the mcome which it derives from exammation 
fees to the mamtenance of a college for oriental learmng 

The entrance exammations for matriculation are 
open to candidates who are sent up from recognised 
schools or who have been under hand Jide private 
tmtion The subjects vary in the several umversities 
English and mathematics are everywhere compulsory 
To these are added two or three other subjects, such as 
a classical or vernacular language, history and geography, 
physics and chenustry, advanced mathematics A 
mimmum age of fifteen or sixteen years is prescribed 
for candidates, but usual age of the candidates is 
between sixteen and eighteen According to the 
estimate of the Education Commission, the standard of 
knowledge required is about that which at the age of 
sixteen an English boy of average mteUigence will be 
found to possess Success m the entrance exammation 
of an Indian university admits a student to any of the 
colleges aflBhated to it 

The college course depends on the degree which the 
student seeks to obtam, and on the regulations of the 
university to which the college is affihatei K the 
student takes the most frequented road he will graduate 
m Arts after a four years’ course, and m order to do 
this he must pass an exammation after two years called 
the Intermediate Exammation m Arts A fair sample 
of the subjects which may be taken for this exammation 

^ [The afiSliated colleges numbered 176 in 1907 Of these 161 were Arts 
colleges with a total attendance of about 18,000 scholars The great majonty 
of these colleges are under private management, receiving for the most part 
grants m aid from public revenues There are over 40 colleges mamtained by 
missionaries Others are supported by particular communities or races*] 
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IS English, a classical language, histoiy, and logic 
After passing this esaminatiou he leads foi another 
two years and then passes an examination for Bachelor 
of Arts In this examination English language and 
literature always is one of the subjects The others 
may be two or three m number and offer considerable 
choice in hterature, history, philosophy, and where 
there is not a separate science degree, m science 
Some or all of the umversities give, besides the Arts 
degree, degrees in science, law, medicme, and engmeer- 
mg The Arts degree attracts the greatest number of 
students, and it is taken by 85 per cent of the graduates 

On the average about 24,000 candidates annually 
present themselves at the entrance exammation, and 
11,000 pass Only 2800 on the average succeed m 
passmg the Intermediate exammation, and less than 
2000 annually become graduates The wastage is thus 
remarkably large A very large number of students 
fall out by the way “The phenomenon, peculiar to 
India, of candidates for employment urgmg as a 
qualification that they have faded at a university 
exammation (meanmg that they have passed the pre- 
cedmg exammation and added thereto some years of 
study for the next) is due to two causes, the large 
number of students whom the umversities reject at 
their examinations before they grant the B A degree 
to the remamder, and the dearth of graduates If there 
were enough graduates forthcoming to fill the places, 
those who can only mge as their qualification that they 
liave faded m the Bachelor’s degree would no longer be 
serious competitors ” ’ 

The number of natives possessmg a knowledge of 

' of EducnUon in India^ Fijih Qninqucytinal EeviexOf 1002 1007, 
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Enghsli was, in the ^^holc of India, in 1901, according 
to the census of that year, only some 850,000 The 
number seems extraordinarily small in view of the fact 
that over 400,000 boys were attending secondary 
schools m which English was the medium of instruc- 
tion There is some reason to think that the census 
enumerators pitched the standard of “literacy’^ in 
Enghsh too high, and that schoolboys who were learn- 
ing English were m many cases excluded But the 
return may also point to the fact that many adults had 
forgotten the English which foi examination pui*poses 
they once learnt at school 

In regard to the general scope and character of col- 
legiate instruction m India, the account given in the report 
of the Indian Education Commissioners may be quoted — 

“ The sj^stcra IS now almost uniform throughout India 
Purely onental colleges must bo oxcoptod These, however, 
arc so few in number that they scarcely enter into a consideration 
of collegiate education m its modern development The college 
of to-day aims at giving an education that shall fit its recipient to 
take an honourable share in the administration of the country, or 
to enter with good hope of success the vanous bberal professions 
now expanding in vigorous growth The Engbsh and onental 
classes occupy an important place in the collegiate scheme In 
history, philosophy, mathematics, and physical science, English is 
the medium of instruction, and the passport to academic honours 
The affibated colleges are of two grades those whose 
students go no farther than the First Arts Examination, and those 
in which they proceed to the B A and M A. degrees The 
strength of the teaching staff vanes with the wealth of the in- 
stitution, the number of the students, and the class of examinations 
for which candidates are sent up Thus, the Presidency College 
in Calcutta has a principal, eleven professors, and two teachers of 
Sansknt and Arabic. This staff provides for lectures being given 
in all the vanous subjects of all the examinations A smaller 
college will be content with a pnncipal, two professors, a pandit, 
and a maulavi In their scheme of discipline, and in the academic 
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life of their students, Indian colleges have but little analogy to 
those of the older of the English universities, their resemblance 
being closer to those of Scotland and Grennany Residence m 
college buddings is not only not generally compulsory, hut the 
colleges are few in which any systematic provision is made for 
control over the students’ pursuits out of college hours Board- 
ing-houses are indeed attached to certain institutions, and their 
number increases year by year, but unless the student’s home be 
at a distance from the collegiate city, and he have no relatives to 
receive him, it is seldom that he will incur the expense which 
residence involves Two pnncipal reasons account for this feature 
in our system First, the initial outlay upon buddings is one 
from which Grovemment and independent bodies alike shnnk 
For so poor is the Indian student that it would he impossible to 
demand of him any but the most moderate rent — a rent perhaps 
barely sufficient to cover the cost of the annual repairs The 
second obstacle lies in the religious and social prejudices which 
force class from class. Not only does the Hindu refuse to eat 
with the Musalmon, but from close contact with whole sections 
of his own coreligionists he is shut off by the impenous ordi 
nances of caste, Expenence, however, has already proved that 
the barriers of custom are giving way In the North-Western 
Provinces and the Punjab, where the residential system has been 
widely tned, the success has been considerable, and nothing hut 
want of funds stands in the way of a fuller development In the 
more important Bombay colleges, also, a considerable number of 
the students are in residence , in Bengal and Madras the system 
has been less fully recogmsed ” ^ 

In the years that have elapsed since the above 
words were written, the results of our system of 
education have come mto clearer relief, and few 
Englishmen would now be found to take so optimistic a 
view as that expressed by the Education Commissioners 
of 1883 It cannot be said that our Indian colleges 
have fostered a genuine desire for learning , the students 
seldom pursue learning for its own sake, but for the 
most part solely to acquire a degree, and the object of 

» J^^pori of the Indian Edvxaixm Communony p 275 
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a degree is that it constitutes a qualification for Govern- 
ment service 01 a profession Noi can it be denied that 
the knowledge which an Indian graduate possesses is 
at best shallow , he has a smattering of several subjects, 
but he can hardly acquire in our colleges that mastery 
of any subject which would make his knowledge of it 
really valuable No native of India, educated solely in 
his own country, has yet produced any work of original 
merit in any of the subjects taught m our colleges, nor 
has our teachmg brought forth fruit m the appbcation 
of western ideas and western science to Indian problems 
Indian history and Indian archaeology have been enriched 
by few contributions from Indian students, and little 
has so far been done by natives of the country to adapt 
and apply the experience of the west to the development 
of the material resources of India 

If, however, aU this be admitted, and if the ferment- 
ation of ideas which the new learnm^ has generated has 
not led to the results which were hoped for, it has 
on the other hand undoubtedly produced other results, 
the value of which must not be ignored Speakmg 
generally, the English-educated generation differs from 
that which preceded it rather on the moral than on 
the mtellectual side As pubbc servants the higher 
mtegrity of those who have received an English educa- 
tion IS a matter of common observation The past of 
India has not been favourable to the cultivation of civic 
virtues, but to whatever extent movements for the 
suppression of undesirable customs, for the spread of 
education, or for other enlightened purposes, have been 
encouraged by natives of the country, it has been by 
those who have some tincture of western leammg 
These are results of importance, and it is remarkable 
that they have been gamed from an education which 
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tively of his worldly means, the Muhammadan parent often chooses 
for his son while at school an education which will secure for him 
an honoured place among the learned of his own commumty, 
rather than one which will command success in the modem pro- 
fessions or m official life The years which the young Hmdu 
gives to English and mathematics in a public school, the young 
Muhammadan devotes in a madrasa to Arabic and the law and 
theology of Islam When such an education is completed, it is 
to the vocation of a man of learning rather than to the more pro- 
fitable professions that the thoughts of a promismg Muhammadan 
youth naturally turn." ^ 

It must not be assumed from the fact that the 
Muhammadans look with little favour on our system 
that they are always less alive to the value of education 
than Hindus In the United Provinces, for instance, 
the Muhammadan section of the population famishes, 
m proportion to its numbers, more pupils than the 
Hindu In spite of the disadvantages under which 
the Muhammadans are placed by their disbke of the 
education given m our colleges, they hold, in those 
provinces, m proportion to their numbers, a largei 
number of offices m the service of the Government 
than the Hindus But this is not the case in the 
greater part of India, as a rule, the share of the 
Hmdus in pubhc employments much exceeds that of 
the Muhammadans 

These difficulties m regard to the higher education 
of Muhammadans have been similar in kmd to those 
which have frequently arisen in our own country That 
education should be severed from religion is an idea as 
repugnant to a good Muhammadan as it is to many 
Christians There is little use in discussing whether 
our Government could have done otherwise than hold 
itself rigidly aloof from all concern with the religious 

^ p 505 
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education of tlic j\tulmmmadans Similar questions 
liardly arise in regard to the education of Hindus, for 
then religion is not one that can he taught, 01 that 
they desire to see taught, foi it has no fixed dogmas and 
tenets It may he true that it -vvoiild have been politi- 
cally wise to show greater sympathy with the belief and 
habits of thought of our Muhammadan subjects, and 
to treat more respectfully a religion and hterature 
vhich they highly and naturally pri/e, but it was and 
is practicall}’- impossible for an English Government to 
act in these matters on any other rule than that which 
has been adopted It cannot teach in its own schools 
and colleges the doctrines of Islam 

Thus it has come to pass that the colleges of the 
Government, as w ell as those conducted by missionaries, 
aie all unacceptable to the Muhammadan wdio desires 
that his son shall be mstructed in his own faith, and 
in the classical languages of his people 

There was a man among the Muhammadans of 
northern India who beheved that this difiicult problem 
could be solved, and the lesults of his efforts have been 
so great that I must somewhat fuUy explain them He 
has shown, m my opmion, and, so far as I know, it has 
been shown nowhere else in India, how this difficult 
question of education, in some at least of its phases, 
should be treated 

Sir Syad Ahmad Khdn belonged, as his name be- 
tokens, to an ancient farmly that claims to be descended 
from the Prophet His ancestors came into India from 
Central Asia, and held high office under the Mughal 
emperors I was proud to call him my friend, and 
theie was no man of any creed or countiy for w'hom I 
felt a more true respect It was soon aftei the mutmies 
of 1857 that I fiist knew him at Mor5,dabad He was 
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The college receives grants-m-aid from the provincial 
Government, from the Nizam of Hyderabad, and other 
Muhammadan chiefs m India It received an important 
donation from the Amir of Afghanistan on the occasion 
of his ^asit to India The college has an Enghsh 
prmcipal and foui English professors, graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge, an Indian piofessor of mathe- 
matics who won exceptional distmction at Cambridge 
and Gottmgen, and several Indian assistant professors 
Special provision, to which the Government substan- 
tially contributes, has been made for the teachmg of 
Arabic according to the critical methods of European 
scholarship For this purpose there is a professor of 
Arabic from Berhn, an Indian assistant professor, and 
a reader in Arabic from Arabia The school attached 
to the college has an Enghsh headmaster, an Enghsh 
assistant master, and sixteen native masters, many of 
whom were formerly pupils in the coUege, and who 
from devotion to its interests have remamed at Ahgarli 
rathei than seek more lucrative careers elsewhere 

The great majority of the students live m the 
quadrangles which are built round the college, the 
number in residence in 1910 was over 800 Religious 
instruction and the observation of rehgious rites are 
part of the dady exercise , but although the college was 
primarily intended for Muhammadans, and is essentially 
a Muhammadan institution, so much sympathy and 
generosity were shown by Hindu friends that its secular 
classes are open to Hindus also. In regard to scholar- 
ships and prizes the niles of the college show no 
partiahty to Muhammadans, and separate boarding- 
houses are provided for Hmdu students The college is 
affiliated to the Allahabad University, and has fully held 
its own with othei colleges in university examinations 
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Students heave come to it not only from distant 
provinces but from countries beyond the borders of 
India Manly sports of all kinds are encouraged to an 
extent nowhere else known in India The college has 
its gymnasium, its ridmg-school, its teams for hockey, 
football, and cricket 

In January 1877, Lord Lytton laid the foundation 
stone of new college buildings at' Aligarh, and Sir 
Syad Ahmad Khdn, in words addressed especially to 
the Viceroy and to his numerous Euglish friends, spoke 
as follows — 

“The personal honour,” he said, “which you have done me 
assures me of a great fact, and fills me with feelings of a much 
higher nature than mere personal gratitude I am assured that 
you, who upon this occasion represent the British rule, have 
sympathies with our labours, and to me this assurance is very 
laluable, and a source of great happiness At my time of life 
it IS a comfort to me to feel that the undertaking which has been 
for man}’^ years, and is now, the sole object of my life, has roused, 
on the one hand, the energies of my own countrymen, and, on 
the other, has won the sympathy of our Bntish fellow-subjects 
and the support of our rulers , so that when the few years I may 
still be spared are over, and when I shall be no longer amongst 
jmu, the college will still prosper, and succeed in educating my 
countrymen to have the same affection for their country, the 
same feelings of loyalty foi the Bntish rule, the same apprecia- 
tion of its blessings, the same sincenty of fnendship with our 
Bntish fellow- subjects as have been the ruling feelings of my 
life ” 

Sir Syad Abmad Kid.n closed kis long and noble bfe 
m March 1898 The bitter theological ammosity which 
his religious teachmg at first aroused had already begun 
to give way before the growing respect which his 
exertions on behalf of his people had called forth, and, 
smee his death, even where his rehgious views have 
not been specifically accepted, the mfluence of his work 
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has been great Even the opponents of some of his 
tenets admit with admiration the purity and nobdity 
of his motives, and there can be no question that his 
teaching and his influence have had a profound effect 
upon a very important class of the Muhammadans of 
northern India. There are now many ardent workers 
m the cause of Muhammadan progress, a large propor- 
tion of whom wfere once students m the college at 
Aligarh ^ 

To the end of his hfe Sir Syad Ahmad Khdn laid 
the greatest emphasis upon the maintenance of a high 
moral character in the students of his coUesre He 
required that the young men tramed m it should be 
virtuous in private life and upright m the pubhc 
service, and always urged upon them the imperative 
duty of forwarding to the utmost of their capacity 
the welfare of there people 

It was the hope of Sir Syad Ahmad Khdn that the 
Aligarh college might, as the Indian Education Com- 
missioners wrote in words already quoted, help by its 
success and example to “solve the pioblem of national 
education” in India. He saw in imagination a time 
which he could not hope to see himself, in which the 
Muhammadans of India would possess, perhaps in 
Ahgarh which he himself had chosen, an intellectual 
capital, a centre not only of learmng and knowledge 

^ Sir Syad Ahmad Khau xmis for some years a member of tbo Imperial 
Legislative CounciL He Mas also a member of the Legislative Coancil in his 
prov'inco, and Queen Victoria recognised hia serv ices by confpmng on him the 
dignity of Knight Commander of the Star of India. Towaids the end of 1902 
an association was founded lu Loudonj under the name of the Muhammadan 
Anglo Onental College, Ahgarh, Association, with the object of promoting the 
cause of education among Muhammadans and the interests of the Ahgarh college, 
and at the same time of assisting and advibing au} nati\ cs of India desinng help 
in regard to their manner of life and course of stud) m England It has been 
form^ by a number of Muhammadan gentlemen, many of them students in this 
country, and other Indians who sympathise with its objects. Many distinguished 
Fnglishracn are among its honorary members. 
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but of a pmified and tolei-ant and progressive faith 
His successors in the vrork that he initiated enteitam 
the same aspirations They urge that there are large 
sections of the Muhammadans, and not improbably 
other branches of the Indian community, which will 
never accept a system of seculai education from which 
the religious element is sedulously excluded They mam- 
tmu that residence in college ous;ht to be an essential 
condition foi obtainmg a degree, and that this condition 
can only be organised m India by the members of a 
community acquamted with all the requirements of 
its own co-ieligionists, for every class has its peculiai 
ordmances m leorard to food and methods of life, for 
which paients will demand strict safeguards To fulfil 
completely the objects which led to the foundation of the 
cohere at Alisnrh, the establishment of denominational 
umversities would be necessary, and it is suggested 
that as a begmxung this college might be developed 
mto a teachmff umversitv for Muhammadans I heheve, 
for my part, that this would be a measure of great 
utility, likely to lead to lesults of the utmost value 
If the experiment proved successful, other bodies 
might obtam heieaftei teaching umversities of their 
own, each of them an educational centre, attractmg to 
itself the members of its own rehgious belief, with its 
own traditions and mtellectual life Thus the difficulty 
connected with rehgious education might be solved, 
and solved by those who would be the most likely to 
make such education enlightened. These are aspirations 
which would require for them development much larger 
funds than those which the Ahgaih college can now 
command, and the Muhammadan community is generally 
poor There are many people m England anxious to 
assist, if they knew how, the work of Indian progress 
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bcikI their liclp to the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Onontal college at Aligarh they could find no more 
ccrtnin way of doing good ’ 

I ahall refer in a subsequent chapter* to the colleges 
that have been established for the education of young 
Ciuefs and nobles 

Very useful colleges have also been established for 
special objects, such ns the study of medicine and 
suigcry, engineering, and ngneulturc 

The medical colleges desen’e particular notice, for 
no educational institutions in India have been more 
remarkably successful There arc more than 1700 
hospitals and dispensaries in British India, in charge 
of Indians who have received a medical education m 
our colleges and schools Among all the benefits 
conferred upon the people by our rule, there is perhaps 
no one more highly and universally valued than this 
Many of the native surgeons arc c\tremely skdful, and 
perform operations in a manner that would not discredit 
the surgeons of London or Pans More than 27,000,000 

* [Tho Iwt (Jwti^enniaZ Ittx:\cw of LdutaUom. in Ivdia (1902 7) records 
considerable inijirovcmont in Mubnmniadan cdncation This is duo partly to 
tho special measures taken by tho Goiommcnt to proiudc suitable facilities, 
but in a greater degree to the change which is taking place in iLo feeling of 
tho Muhammadan community towards education There is less opposition to 
education among Muhammadans in general, and their leaders in conferences 
and in public meetings show a wise appreciation of its vital importance to the 
ndvnncomcnt of thoir commnnlt} Tho special measures taken b^ tho provincial 
Governments follow two lines — (1) to make the common schools and colleges 
attractive to Muhammadans by oTering scholarships, and bj providing 
Muhammadan boarding houses and Muhammadan inspectors, and (2) to induce 
tho teachers of the mnllah or maktab schools, where tho Koran is taught by 
rote, to add secular ina traction to thoir cumcnlum , and to introduce the teach 
mg of English into tho inadrassas whore Arabic and Persian arc taught to older 
boys During the lost quinquennium tho number of Muhammadans under 
instruction in public institutions inorcoscd by 26 per cent — an increase greater 
than has over been recorded within a similar period The school attondanco of 
Muhammadans m projtortion to tlioir numbers is now little below that of the 
population at largo. Their deficiencies are greatest in respect of secondary and 
collegiate education ] ^ Sco Chapter XX lY 
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patients are treated every year at the Indian lilJltting 
and dispensaries 

Science has until recent years received in India, as 
in England, scant encouragement from the state, but 
that it has not been altogether neglected is shown by 
the work performed by the departments of survey, 
geology, botany, meteorology, forests, and agriculture 
Lord Curzon during his viceroyalty did much for the 
promotion of scientific research The geological depart- 
ment has been strengthened , medical research labora- 
tories established , posts created for the study of 
agricultural chemistry, of the diseases of cattle, of plants 
and insect pests , and a Board of Scientific A.dviee 
constituted to review and co-ordinate the work of the 
several departments, and to advise the Government on 
scientific matters 

One other admirable institution must be noticed, the 
Pasteur Institute at the hill station of Kasauli below 
Simla It IS performing a noble work m the service of 
humamty, and saves annually many persons from the 
peril of a violent death In India, as in other eastern 
countries, hydrophobia is of common occurrence A 
similar mstitution has been established m southern India 

Little has as yet been accomphshed in the various 
branches of technical instruction To attain success 
such instruction must rest upon a sound system of 
general education, and the deficiencies of the Indian 
system are only now being remedied. But a useful 
beginning has been made, especially m Bombay and 
the United Provinces Through the hberahty of a 
wealthy Parsee an Indian institute of science has been 
founded at Bangalore At Pusa m Bengal a first-class 
agricultural college and research mstitute has been 
established for the use of India generally, and the 
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larger piovjnces now possess their own agncultural 
colleges There is a well-equipped and highly efficient 
cnginecnng college at Rurki in the United Provinces, and, 
in the same ncighhourhood, a forestry college and research 
institute for the training of provincial forest officers 
In several provinces schools of art have been 
established, and presided over by highly accomplished 
men Their utility in the matter of decorated art is 
more than doubtful India has nothing to learn from 
U8 in this respect "We have done much to debase her 
beautiful and. still living arts, and almost all the 
influence that we have exercised has been destructive 
A wide field, on the other hand, is open for practical 
tiaining in many handicrafts and manufactures 

The systems followed m different provinces in respect 
of secondary schools vary so much that no description 
would be generally applicable In nearly every district 
there is at least one ‘ high school,’ which teaches up to 
the entrance examination of the provincial university 
In the lower classes English is mtroduced as a subject 
of instruction, while in the higher classes it becomes the 
medium of instruction Many of these schools have been 

established by missionaries, and receive grants-in-aid. 
In the smaller towns there is often a middle school, which 
IB either a superior vernacular school, or an Enghsh 
school without the upper classes of a ‘ high school ’ 
Although the number of the natives of India who 
are good English scholars is small, there are many who 
have learned enough of our language for the ordmary 
clerical work of the public offices, and they hold almost 
all the mmor appointments of this kmd 'They are 
a very useful and efficient class, but they have seldom 
any pretensions to be called educated men The great 
majority of the young men at our higher schools and 
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colleges go there because it is a certain way of getting 
on in life It is a very successful way both for them- 
selves and for their employers, but the majority of them 
are content with the smallest amount of English educa- 
tion which enables them to perform their work There 
is a more ambitious minority, consistmg of students who 
qualify themselves for higher employment They attam 
to responsible ofiGice in the executive service, and supply 
the ranks of the native judiciary Some of them have 
reached, as judges of the High Courts, the highest judicial 
rank which any one, whether he be native or Enghsh, can 
attain m India Many practise with great success at the 
bar, others are professors and masters in the colleges 
and schools, or m charge of the numerous hospitals and 
dispensaries 

Although our educational system has been, in some 
important respects, successful, the number of natives 
of India who can be called highly educated, accord- 
ing to a European standard, is almost mfimtesimaUy 
small in proportion to the vast population of the 
country Sir Henry Maine, commenting on the fact 
that m the twenty years ending with 1883 not 
more than 5000 M A and B A degrees were given 
altogether, wrote as follows — “ I will assume that 
every man who has taken a Bachelor of Arts degree 
IS sufficiently educated to have valuable ideas on 
pohtics , and for the purpose of including all who, m 
any sense, can be called educated men, I will multiply 
the total by five That gives 25,000 Indian gentlemen 
of an education and age to take an interest or a part 
in politics ” ^ Sir Henry Maine added that he thought 
it probable that his estimate of 25,000 was much above 
the mark Since that opmion was given the number 

^ “The Reign of Queen Yictonn ” hxdxa^ vol i. p 526 
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of graduates has largely increased. In the ten years 
ending with 1901 - 2 , the number of Miu degrees 
given in India was altogether 1185 , and the number 
of B A. degrees was 12,533 ^ Notwithstanding this 
increase of numbers, I do not doubt that the conclusion 
stated by Sir Henry Maine remains substantially true 
I doubt whether out of the almost infinitesimally small 
proportion of the population of British India who 
possess any education at all, there are as many as 
25,000 men who, judged by a high European standard, 
can be called educated Nor can it be doubted that 
the assumption that every man with a B A degree can 
properly be called educated is, in India, far too sanguine. 
The female population of India exceeds 144 , 000 , 000 , 
and among them there are probably not 1000 women 
to whom the term educated could properly be apphed 
“Where so much is heard as at present of the 
literate claims of India,” wrote Mr Baines in concludmg 
his chapter on the “ Literacy of the Population ” in his 
Census report of 1891 , “it is just as weU to define the 
limitations of that term It may thus be judged how 
far the atpeyyijv of the handful of people to whom, 
under the most liberal interpretation, the term can be 
said to applj^ is to be held capable of illuminatmg the 
thoughts and conditions of the vast mass from whom 
the very education, apart from the traditions, of that 
close corporation, inclines them to stand aloof” 

* [The total annual output of graduates from the Indian universities averaged 
1935 in tho last three years of the qmnqneniiial penod 1902 7 Of these 640 
became Bachelors of Law and proceeded to the bar This left a yearly supply 
of 1400 graduates available for the other professions, for the hrauclies of the 
public service in which graduates arc employed, for teaching in colleges and 
schools and for service in tho native states It is contended in tlie Fifth 
QmTiquennial Jteview of thf Process of hduealxoM tn India, from which these 
figures are taken, tiiat these figures do not bear out the statement frequently 
msile that tho output of graduates is in excess of tlio demand for them The 
number of matriculated students who do not snccccd in graduating is no doubt 
excessive The wastage is great. (See page 278 )} 
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The number of Brahmans who are moie or less 
learned m ancient Sanskrit literature is considerable, 
although theie are not many great scholars With lare 
exceptions, they have no acquaintance with any branches 
of western knowledge, nor any desire to obtain it 

I have spoken of the controversy of 1835, which, 
under Lord Macaulay s mfluence, ended with the decision 
that English literature and science, taught through the 
medium of the Enghsh language, must be the basis of 
higher education in India Very little science was 
taught m those days even in England, and stdl less m 
India , it was the study, not of English science, but of 
Enghsh classical literature, that was piactically en- 
couraged, and so it has been ever since As Sir Henry 
Maine has often pointed out, the strict and sober tests 
of truth which modern science can alone supply were 
exactly the element that was wantmg in the education 
of orientals, and especially of Hindus Native thought 
and literature, as he says, “ is elaborately inaccurate , it 
is supremely and deliberately careless of all precision m 
magmtude, number, and time ” “ The Indian intellect 

stood in need, beyond everythmg else, of stricter critena 
of truth. It required a treatment to harden and brace 
it, and scientific teaching was exactly the tonic which 
Its infirmities called foi " Though matters m this 
respect are better than they were, science still holds a 
secondary place m Indian univeisities ^ We may find an 
illustration of the truth of Sir Henry Maine’s remarks 
m the remarkable success achieved by natives of India 

^ [Of eveiy 100 graduates from Indian universities, 85 graduate in Arts, 2 in 
Science, 9 in Medicine, and 4 in Engineering But science is not so completely 
neglected as would appear from these figures Science subjects are among the 
optional subjects for the B A- degree, and the returns show that at least one 
third of the grmluates in Arts take one or more science subjects. The teaching, 
however, is defective, and few colleges are properly eq^uipped with laboratories 
for practical instruction ] 
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and disloyal wilting of a section of the English-speaking 
natives of India This is chiefly true of the Beng^hs 
Many of them are gifted with a remarkable faculty of 
fluent speech and wntmg Although to our taste their 
English IS often antiquated and magniloquent, few 
foreigners master so completely the difiSculties of our 
language Some of their newspapers, published m 
English, are, so far as the style is concerned, well 
written, but, with honourable exceptions, little else can 
be said in their favour The vernacular press of Bengal 
has been sometimes distinctly seditious and shamefully 
scurrilous This is by no means equally true of some of 
the other provmces, where many of the newspapers, 
although they may have httle or no value, have at least 
been conducted with propriety and decorum 

I do not propose to describe how it came to pass 
that no means were for many years provided by the law 
in India for punishing the authors of publications that 
were unquestionably seditious, which stirred up dangerous 
strife between men of different religions, or were used 
as tbe means of levymg blackmail from native prmces 
and native officials I doubt whether there is any 
civdised country m the world where the thmgs would 
be tolerated which, until a few years ago, were toler- 
ated m India, or where liberty of the press was inter- 
preted as it was mterpreted there When, m 1835, 
Lord Macaulay rightly and successfully advocated the 
abolition of the restrictions then existmg on the press 
in India — restrictions which no reasonable man would 
desire to see restored — he said that if the law that he 
proposed were adopted, “no person would be able to 
print or publish sedition or calumny without imminent 
nsk of punishment ” Lord Macaulay’s anticipations 
were far from bemg fulfilled For many years there 
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was no sedition liowevei flagrant, and no calumny 
liowever virulent, that could not he published in India 
with no risk at all The Government of Lord Lytton 
attempted to deal with this subject by a legislative 
measure of extreme moderation, which placed no real 
restiictions on the freedom of the press Soon after- 
wards there was a change of Government m England, 
and all the checks imposed on seditious pubhcations were 
removed The evil became worse than ever, until, in 
1898, after seditious writmg m the public press, especi- 
ally m Bombay, had become intolerable and politically 
dangerous — when serious riots had occurred and British 
officers had been murdered — it was admitted by all 
leasonable men that action could no longer be delayed. 
The penal code and the code of cnnunal procedure were 
amended by the Government of Lord Elgm m a manner 
which placed no restrictions on the absolute freedom of 
the press to criticise or condemn, in language consistent 
with loyalty to our rule, any of the proceedmgs of the 
Government, but which at the same time brought the 
law mto a shape in which it fulfilled the requirements 
declared, more than sixty years before, to be necessary 
by so true a fnend to the hberty of the press as 
Loid Macaulay ^ 

NOTES TO CHAPTER XVI 
1 Lord Curzon’s Educational Keformb. (Page 282) 

The effect of the impulfie which Lord Curzon duriRg hiB Yiceroyalty 
gave to education m India m all grades is seen in the Government of 
India’s progress-report on education for the five years 1902-7 (Ftfth 
Qmng^iiennral Eemew^ 1909) The following passages are extracted from it 

^ [Smce 1906 it has been found necessary to take still more stringent measures 
to control the hcense of the newspaper press in India and to deal with the dis- 
affection which it has stimulated, if not created See note at the end of the 
chapter ] 
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“The umveisities have been reconstituted ’ under the Act of 1904, 
have revised their regulations, have instituted the regular inspection of 
colleges, and have received powers, which they will doubtless develop, of 
becoming teaching bodies. Colleges, which can no longer be admitted to 
affiliation or retain it without satisfying the standards newly laid down 
by tbe Act, have set to work to remedy the defects which inspection has 
disclosed and to confine their teaching to those subjects for which they 
are properly equipped , and they are being aided in carrying out these 
improvementB by grants which depend upon inspectioiL Both colleges 
and schools are making better provision for the residence of those students 
who do not live with their parenta 

‘‘ Stricter conditions have been laid down and are being enforced for 
secondary schools, without which they cannot obtain or keep tbe pnvilegc 
of recognitioiL The system of examinations has been simplified, and 
increased provision has been made for the training of teachers. But 
both in their buildings and in tbeir equipment and in the quabty of 
their teaching, the secondary schools leave much to be desired , and their 
condition was being examined by local G^ovemmenta at the close of the 
quinquennium, and measures for their further improvcmeut were bemg 
considered. 

“ Primary schools have increased considerahly both in number and in 
strength, although as yet this increase does not nearly reach the point 
of fully satisfying the demand. Eiaimnations have been simplified, and 
tbe system of awarding grants on tbe results of individual examinations 
has been almost entirely abolished. The buildings have been improved, 
the pay of teachers, though still very low, has been raised, the couises of 
studies have been widened, many of the text-books have been re-wntten 
BO as to deal in simpler language with more appropriate topics, and those 
modes of teaching which aim at teaching children in observation and 
intelligent reasoning are being more widely adopted. Increased provision 
has been made for training primary teachers. The course of training has 
been extended to two years where it previously fell short of this, and a 
better dass of teachers is bemg obtained. 

“Tbe education of girls, almost the only feature in the educational 
system the improvement of which is not chiefly a question of money, is 
spreading more rapidly than before, though it is still confined to a very 
small fraction of tbe population. The demand for it is now found to be 
increasing, and the chief difficulty in meeting the demand lies m the 
want of qualified teachers. More facibtics have, however, been provided 
for training women teachers, and tbe number of students under training 
has been thereby increased. 

“ Tbe greatest industry of the country, agnculturc, will now possess 
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a central institution for teaching and research, on a scale not previously 
attempted in this country, and the provincial agricultural colleges arc 
being correspondingly improved, A scheme for pro^uding a technical 
institution of the highest rank for the benefit of other industries has been 
brought near to completion, and, in the meantime, scholarships have 
been estabhshed which enable selected students at the rate of ten a year 
to attend tedmical institutions in other countries, and are beginning to 
produce a supply of men qualified to take part in the scientific develop- 
ment of industries. A school for coal-mining has been established, and 
arrangements have been made to add to and improve the institutions at 
vhich weaving and other industries are taught Formerly one cause 
assigned for the backirardness of technical education was the reluctance 
of the educated classes to avail themselves of it, but this reluctance 
fast disappearing and the demand is now in many places strong’* 

2 Iotisoipline in Indian Schools (Page 299) 

The Fifth Quinqiienmal Revieio of the Progress of Education in India 
in the chapter on secondary schools contains much evidence on this 
subject in the form of extracts from the reports of inspectors and other 
educational officers. One such officer writes “ Discipline in the sense 
that it IB understood in English schools is, of course, unknoivn as yet in 
the privately managed schools of this province (Bengal), chiefly because 
the headmaster is possessed of little or no authority As Indian 

parents have unfortunately not yet learnt the value of school discipline, 
and for the most part resent any punishment inflicted on their boys, it is 
obvious that a headmaster who is a disciplinarian occupies an almost 
impossible position” Of Bombay it is reported that “the efforts of 
teachers, especially of native teachers, to bring up children in the habit 
of reverence for age and respect for authority have been greatly hampered 
by the acts, the speeches and the vTitmgs of foolish and irresponsible 
political agitators. Parents are now realising that they can command 
neither the obedience nor the respect of their children, and the natural 
leaders of the people are becoming disgusted and enraged by the rudeness 
and disrespect to which they are subjected from undisciplined youtL” 
In 1906 the Government of India were memorialised on the subject by a 
number of inhabitants of Bengal, who asked for the mtroduction of moral 
teaching into all institutions in India. The Government returned a 
sympathetic reply, concurring m the desire that the ethical side of the 
instruction imparted m schools and colleges should be emphasized, and 
invoking the support of a vigorous pubho opinion, and specifying the 
measures which the educational authorities might properly take. Since 
then some improvement has been effected, but much remains to be done. 
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3 Recent Legislative Measures against Sedition and for 

THE BETTER CONTROL OP THE PRESS. (Page 305) 

Between November 1907 and August 1910 no fewertban five Acts 
for strengthening the law against sedition, political crime, and press 
offences were placed on the Indian statute book Early m 1907 it ms 
clear that the agitation against the ‘ partition ’ was running into grave 
excesses m the two Ben gals, and that a similar agitation was on foot in 
the distant province of the Punjab, where serious note had disturbed 
the peace of two of the largest cities. The first efforts of the Govemment 
were directed against the leading instigators of sedition. A few of the 
moat dangerous spints were placed under detention without tnal hy 
warrant of the Governor-General in Conned issued under Bengal Regula- 
tion 3 of 1818 A temporary Ordinance was made by the Governor- 
General m exercise of the emergency power given to him by section 23 
of the Indian Councils Act of 1861, empowering distnct magistrates to 
prohibit seditious meetings in ‘ proclaimed areas * The next step was to 
replace the Ordinance within the six months of its legal life by an Act of 
the legislature. The Seditious Meetings Act came into force on the Ist 
November 1907 Its duration was limited to three years, hut this has 
since been extended. During the next six months the seditious move 
ment m Bengal and Eastern Bengal assumed still graver forms Two 
European ladies were killed by a bomb at Muzaffarpur The magistrate 
of Dacca was shot by a revolver at Goalundo Three attempts were 
made to blow up the radway tram m which the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal was travelling A bomb factory was discovered in Calcutta, and 
the existence of a widespread conspiracy instigated from beyond seas, and 
aiming at the subversion of British rule m India, was revealed. In the 
extremist press political assassination was openly justified and advocated 
Unlawful associations or sajmtis were formed, which enrolled impression- 
able students, taught them dull and the use of arms, and mcitcd them 
to terrorise the moderates, and to commit crime and robbery In June 
1908 the Legislative Couned sitting at Simla passed two Acts to meet 
the emergencies of the situation. The one was directed against the 
unlawful use of explosives, and the other armed the executive with 
powers to suppress newspapers advocating murder or violence. In 
December of the same year, as the situation showed no improvement, the 
Legislative Couned sitting m Calcutta passed another important Act, 
which provided a special procedure and a special court for the tnal of 
intricate cases arising out of anarchical conspiracy, and which also gave 
the executive much needed powers for the suppression of the saiuitw 
At the tune of the passing of the Newspapers Act Lord Mmto had 
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pretty clear!} indicated that in Lis opinion further legislation for the 
general control of the press would be necessary The course of the anarchical 
movement in 1909 added weight to his warning In July Sir Curzon- 

HTtIIio nnri Tip T.nnmfn neonRQTnnf fvl in Tjnnrln'n nn/l in Tlppj^ml^pr 
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the furtherance or dxscuasion of any subject likely to cause disturbance or 
public excitement, or of any pobtical subject, may be held unless either 
three days* notice has been given to the head of the police, or pemuKion 
to hold the meeting obtained. There are penalties for breach of these 
provisions. The distnct magistrate has power to prohibit any meeting 
whicb is likely to promote sedition or disaffection or to cause a disturb- 
ance of the public tranquillity 

Tht Explosive Substances Act (vn of 1908) Tbe Act, following the 
lines of the English Explosive Substances Act of 1883, provides for the 
punishment of any person who causes an explosion likely to endanger life 
or property, or who attempts to cause such an explosion, or makes or has 
in his possession any explosive substance with intent to endanger life or 
property It further makes the manufacture or possession of explosive 
substances for any other than a lawful object a substantive offence. 

The Nexosjpapcrs {Incn^tenienta to Offences) Act (vu. of 1908) The Act 
empowers the district magistrate, when so authorised by the local Gfovem- 
ment, to declare a pnnting-press forfeited in which a newspaper containing 
an incitement to murder or to any offence under the Explosive Substances 
Act or to any act of violence has been printed , and to seize tbe press and 
all copies of tbe newspaper The magistrate’s order la conditional, and an 
appeal against it may be preferred to the High Court within fifteen days 

The Indian Gnminal Law Amendment Ad (xiv of 1908). The Act 
provides a special procedure for the more speedy tnal of certain offences, 
and for the prohibition of associations dangerous to the public peace* 
Tlie scheduled offences, to which the special procedure is made applicable, 
include cnramal conspiracies against the State and other heinous crimes. 
Before the special procedure can be applied to an inquiry into and tnal of 
an offence, the sanction of tbe Governor-General in Council is required, and 
sanction is not given except in cases of tbe gravest character The inqmiy 
made by the magistrate is of an cc parte nature, the evidence being taken 
in camera and without the presence of the accused person or persons. The 
case, if committed for trial, goes before a special bench of three judges of 
the High Court, by whom it is heard without a jury Tlie second part 
of the Act declares all associations to be unlawful which encourage or 
aid persons to commit acts of violence or intimidation or of which 
the members habitually^ commit such acts, and further empowers the 
Governor-General in Council to declare any association unlawful tliat 
be considers a danger to tbe public peace. Penalties are provided for 
lielonging or contributing to, or managing, an unlaiW'ul association. 

The Indian Press Act (nof 1910) Tbo Act provides for the better 
control of tbe press. It requires that any person ^\bo after its passing 
becomes tbe keeper of a printing press sball deposit pecunty If 
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a person, ImMng gi\cn cccuntj, prints or publishes n book, newspaper 
or other document containing prohibited matter (os defined m the Act), 
the local Government nin> declare the secunt} and all copies of the 
ofTcnding publication to be forfeited If he deposits fresh Eccurit}, he 
nmy continue to iNork his press. But for a second offence the local 
Go\crnnicnt ma}, besides declaring the security to be forfeited, con- 
fi«icate the pnnting- press. Publishers of newspapem, ns distinct from 
keepers of pnnling-prcsscs, arc similarly required, if they arc registered 
after the passing of the Act-, to gi^c security , and arc dealt with in the 
same wa\ as keepers of pnnting presses, if the} publish prohibited matter 
Keepers of printing presses and publishers of newspapers registered before 
the passing of the Act arc exempt from the requirement as to furnishing 
security, so long ns they do not pnnt or publish prohibited matter But 
if the} offend m this respect., the local Goicmmcnt may require security 
from them, WTicn security has been gi\ cn, the procedure in the event of 
subsequent offences is as aboic described Local Governments arc also 
empowered to declare an> book, newspaper, or other document, wherever 
printed, to be forfeited iihicli contains prohibited matter The declara- 
tion has to be notified in the official gazette and has to state the grounds 
of the local Goicmmcnt’s opinion. Customs officers and post offices are 
given special powers to detain suspected books, etc. Against any order 
of forfeiture made under the Act an appeal may be preferred to the High 
Court, and such appeals are heard b} a special Court of three judges. 
The definition of prohibited matter giicn m the Act is detailed and 
comprehensn c. It includes mcitcments to murder or acts of violence , 
inferences, suggestion's allusions, metaphors tending to seduce soldiers 
from their allegiance, or to bnng the British Government or any native 
chief, or an} class of His Majesty’s subjects, into contempt, or to intimidate 
pubbe servants or pn\ate individuals 




CHAPTER XVII 

RACES — LA^^GUAGES — CASTES — RELIGIO^^S AND 
SUPERSTITIONS 

Races — AryauB — DravidmuB — Languages of India — Distribution of popu- 
lation among vanous Rebgions — The Hindus — AnimiBm — ^Religion 
of the Hindus — Hlustrations of the Rebgion of an Indian province 
— ^Brahmanism — Caste — Reverence for Brahmans — Caste not con 
fined to Hindus — The Muhammadans in India — Their distribution 
— ^Animosity between Hindus and Muhammadans — Causes of political 
annety — Increase of Muhammadanism m Bengal — Buddhists — 
Chnstianaty in India — Jains — Sikhs — Parsis. 

I DO not propose to say more than a few words regard- 
mg the ethnographical history of India Elnowledge of 
the subject is still in its mfancy There can, however, 
be no doubt that some, at least, of the conclusions drawn 
from modem philological and physiological research, and 
from the ancient hterature of India, must contam a 
considerable amount of truth 

It appears that m tunes of which we have no 
historical record, there came mto north-western India 
from Central Asia a race of men called Arya They 
were a branch of the Indo-European stock and spoke a 
language which m its literary form and at a later date 
was known as Sanskrit, and which was closely alhed to 
the languages of Greeks, Eomans, Celts, and Germans 
Gradually they spread themselves over northern India, 
expelling or enslaving the races with whom they came 
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into contact These were dark-coloured people, infenor 
m all the arts of civihsed life to the Aryan immigrants 
In the north, undei Aryan domination, the Hindu 
polity aud religion grew up as they are described m 
ancient Sanskrit literature Many vestiges of the lower 
races still remain, especially in the wilder and more 
inaccessible tracts, but throughout the Indo-Gangetic 
plain their subjugation was complete In the southern 
parts of India the Aryans never estabhshed themselves 
in general possession, but the Brahmans succeeded m 
obtaining lecognition for their claim to universal venera- 
tion, and m including the local religions within the 
pale of Hmduism The so-caUed Dravidian races of 
southern India difiei greatly in physical characteristics 
from the peoples of the north 

Throughout almost the whole of the countries of 
northern and north-western India, contammg a popu- 
lation of some one hundred and sixty milhons, Aryan 
supremacy, although not necessarily Aryan origm, for 
language is no test of race, is shown by the languages 
of the people Although these differ greatly among 
themselves, the vocabulary of all of them is mainly 
Sanskntic The most widely spoken of these, and of 
all the languages of India, although its dialects are very 
numerous, is Hindi It is spoken, m various forms, by 
some ninety milhons of people Seventeen milhons 
speak Punjd,bi, ten miUions Gujardthi, eighteen millions 
Marathi, and more than forty milhons Bengdh 

The Dravidian languages of southern India have 
no affinity to those of the Aryan group They are 
spoken by more than fifty mdhons of people. The 
chief of them are Tdmil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Malay- 
dlam, but there are many dialects 

Other distmct classes of languages are those known 
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must be noticed, I quote, from tbe report of Mr Baines, 
])r Tide's interpretation of the word — 

‘‘Aniniism is tho belief m the existence of souls oi spirits, 
of which only the powerful — those on which man feels himself 
dependent, and before which he stands in awe — acquire the rank 
of dmne beings, and become objects of worship These spints 
aie conceived as moving freely through earth and air, and, either 
of thoir ovn accord, or because conjured by some spell, and thus 
under compulsion, appearing to men {Spmlisrri) But they may 
also take up their abode, either permanently or temporarily, in 
some object, whether lifeless or living it matters not, and tbs 
object, 08 endowed with higher power, is then worshipped or 
employed to protect individuals or commimities {Fetxshxm) 
Spiritism, essentially tho same as what is now called Spintuahsm, 
must be carefully distinguished from Fetishism, hut can only 
rarely be separated from it,*' 

In the stage of development (Mr Baines continues) m wbch 
we find Animism m India, it has passed from its archaic and 
indeterminate shape into a collection of polydaimomstic tnbal 
religions, in which spells, magic, and exorcism are all prominent 
In this stage the malevolent spirits are considered the more 
important, and little notice is taken of the good The main 
object, in the first place, is to get power over the spirits by magic, 
and, in a higher stage of belief, by gifts or homage. These 
notions are to be found in every stage of evolution in different 
parts of India, but the term Animistic has been restricted, in the 
census tables, to a certain class of the commumty As in the case 
of several other forms of creed in that country, it is necessary to 
define the scope of the title negatively, or by explaining what is 
not included under it, rather than what is In anticipation, 
therefore, of an explanation of the term Hindu, it may he stated 
that it was the intention of the framers of the rules for 
enumeration, that under the head of Ammiatic should come all 
members of the forest tribes who were not locally acknowledged 
to be Hindu, Musalman, Christian, or Buddhist by rebgion. 

The diatmction between the tnbal form of faith and that of the 
lower grades of Brihmamc commumty is very elastic. But 
the distinction is ready of little moment, because every stratum of 
Indian society is more or less saturated with Animi stic conceptions. 
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but little raised above those vrhicb predominate in the early stages 
of religious development.” ^ 

Sir Alfred LyaU has given, m his Aszattc Studies^ 
an interesting account of modern Hmduism 

“The term ‘Hindu’ is not,” he vnates, “a national, or even 
a geographical denomination, but signifies vaguely a fortuitous 
conglomeration of sects, tribes, hereditary professions and castes 
The Hindu religion is “ a rehgious chaos ” “ I doubt whether 

any one who has not hved among Hindus can adequately reahse 
the aatomshing variety of their ordinary rehgious behefs, the 
constant changes of shape and colour which these behefs undergo,, 
the extraordinary fecundity of the superstitious sentiment.” 
Hinduism is “a tangled jungle of disorderly superstitions^ 
ghosts, and demons, demi-gods, and deified saints, household 
gods, tnbal gods, local gods, umversal gods, with them countless 
shnnes and temples, and the dm of their discordant ntes — deities 
who abhor a fly’s death, and those who dehght stdl m human, 
victims.”" 

If a rehgion be a creed with certam distmctive 
tenets, the Hmdmsm of the mass of the people la 
not a religion at all Their rehgion is m no way 
represented by the sacred books of Sanskrit hterature 
The sanctity of the Vedas is an accepted article of 
faith among Hmdus who have heard of their existence, 
but they have nothmg to do with the existmg popular 
behefs The Purdnas, and other comparatively late 
works, which Elphmstone says may be called the- 
scnptures of modem Hmduism, have no practical 
connection with the religion of the great majority of 
the population Some of their gods and goddesses and 
heroes, mdeed, have almost everywhere, m one form or 

1 Qmeral HtjpoH on iht Census of India^ 1891, p* 157 In the corresponding 
report on the census of 1901 there is a fuller desonption of the leading features 
of Animista m India and of its relation to popular Hinduisiu , but the general 
purport 13 very much the some 

^ Asiatic Studies^ p 2 
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abongmal, non-Aryan, or casteless tribes,” and nothing 
m Hinduism is more remarkable than the manner m 
winch it has gone on, and still goes on, mcreasing the 
number of its adherents 

Sir Herbert Risley, of the Indian Civil Service, has 
given from his own observation, in his work on The 
Tnbes and Castes of Bengal, a work that is the most 
important contribution hitherto made to Indian ethno- 
graphy, illustrations of the processes by which these 
conversions to Hinduism are accomphshed Some- 
times, as he shows, the leadmg men of an aboriginal 
tribe, desirous of increased dignity, manage to enrol 
themselves m one of the recogmsed castes 

“They usually set up as Rajputs, their first step being to 
start a Brahman priest, who invents for them a mythical ancestor, 
supplies them with a family miracle connected with the locahty 
where their tribes are settled, and discovers that they belong to 
some hitherto unheard-of clan of the great Rajput commumty 
In the earlier stages of their advancement they generally find 
great difficulty m getting their daughters mamed, as they will 
not marry within their own tribe, and Rajputs of their adopted 
caste will of course not intermarry with therm But after a 
generation or two their persistency obtains its reward, and they 
intermarry, if not with pure Rajputs, at least with a supenor 
order of manufactured Rajputs, whose promotion mto the 
Brahmanical system dates far enough back for the steps by which 
it was gained to have been forgotten Thus a real change of 
blood may take place , while m any case the tnbal name is com- 
pletely lost, and with it all possibihty of accurately sopaniting 
this class of people from the Hindus of purer blood, and of 
assigning them to any particular non-Aryan tribe They have 
been absorbed in the fullest sense of the word, and henceforth 
pose, and are locally accepted, as high-caste Hindus All stages 
of the process, family miracle and all, can bo illustrated by actual 
instances taken from the leading families in Chota Nagpur 

“ In other cases whole tribes or sections of tribes (Sir Herbert 
Risloy tells us) may become enrolled in the ranks of Hinduism as 
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promoted to the Hindu Pantheon in the guise of a special incarna- 
tion of one of the greatest gods , the tribal chief sets up a family 
priest, starts a more or less romantic family legend, and in course 
of time blossoms forth as a new variety of Rajput. His people 
follow his load, and make haste to sacrifice their women at the 
shnno of social distinction Infant-mamage, with all its attendant 
horrors, is introduced , widows are forbidden to marry again , and 
divorce, which plays a groat and, on the whole, a useful part in 
tribal society, is summarily abolished Throughout all these 
changes, which stnko deep into the domestic life of the people, 
the fiction is maintained that no real change has taken place, and 
evorj one behoves, or aficcts to believe, that things are with them 
as they have been since the beginning of time.” * 

Sir Herbert Risley adds that it is cunous to observe 
that the operation of these tendencies has been quickened, 
and the sphere of their action enlarged, by the extension 
in India of railway communication Pilgrimages be- 
come easier and more pleasant, and “ Siva and Krishna 
drive out the tribal gods as surely as grey shirtings 
displace the more durable hand-woven cloth ” 

With regard to the worship of the gods, the important 
matter to the Hindu peasant is the propitiation of the 
tribal or other deity who attends to the affairs of his 
own particular caste or occupation, and of the local 
gods and ghosts and samts and demons who haunt every 
hill and grove and villaga Their names are often 
unknown, or httle cared for, outside the limits of their 
personal or terntonal authority, and their numbers are 
countless These powers, for the most part malevolent, 
go on multiplying or penshing, they are maintained 
or degraded accordmg to their deserts, frequent miracles, 
the stream of which in India is never-ending, support 
the faith of their devotees or transfer it to some new 
object, and all of them are readily accepted as worthy 


* The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, introdnebon, p. xxviu 
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of veneration or fear by the Brahmans , the gates of the 
Hindu Pantheon aie never shut These local gods and 
evil powers are at all times on the alert to resent and 
punish neglect and disrespect Little is to be hoped 
from them, but everything is to be feared Every 
disease and every misfortune is more or less dependent 
on their influence, and the life of the Indian peasant is 
bound up with the observances required to give a certain 
amount of security against this ever-present danger In 
southern India, and in lower Bengal, the number and 
power of local deities and malevolent spirits are even 
gi eater than in the north “ It almost seems (Mr Barnes 
observes) that the weaker the race the more numerous 
and bloodthirsty are its gods, and the greater the 
influence of the sacerdotal system of caste ” 

In the Indian superstitions there is almost always a 
grotesque element I will give a few examples of them , 
they will not be applicable to any one extensive tract, 
for custom m regard to these matters is infinitely various, 
but they will not on this account be less characteristic ’ 
The most dreaded of the minor deities in northern 
India are those who cause special diseases The small- 
pox goddess, Sltala, is the eldest and most formidable 
of seven fatal sisters She is worshipped by women and 
children only, and enormous numbers of them attend 
her shrines She usually rides on a donkey, and there- 
fore it IS proper to give a feed of gram at her shrine to 
the donkey of the village potter, first wavmg the gram 

^ I have taken these illuatrations of local Buperatitions from Sir Dentil 
Ibbetflon*a “Report on the Census of the Punjab,** from Sir Henry Elliot’s Races 
of the North jy'csUm Provinces^ and from the Report on the Scitlcincnt of 
Bareillyy by Mr Moens. I have often given the words of the onginul authors, 
but so much has been omitted or altered that I have not marked all my 
borrowings as quotations, and it has therefore to be explained that nearly all 
that IB said on this subject is due to the autbontiea that I have named, and 
especially to Sir Deiizil Ibbetson’a interesting Report, 
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and wlute cocks over the head of the child to he pro- 
tected At the same time black dogs are fed, fowls, 
pigs, goats, and cocoa-nuts are offered An adult who 
has had smallpox must let a pig loose for Sitala, or he 
will be attacked again If an epidemic of smallpox 
appears in the village the goddess is punished by the 
cessation of all worship and offermgs, but so long as 
the disease is absent nothmg is too good for her She 
IS easily frightened or deceived, and when a woman has 
lost a son by smallpox, and fears that another may be 
attacked, it is desirable to let the goddess understand 
that the second son is of no value, and, as evidence of 
this, to send him round the village in a dust-pan, or to 
dress him in old rags borrowed from the neighbours 
Everythmg is to be feared from the malevolent dead. 
A man who has died a violent death, or without sons, 
18 dangerous, and it is prudent to erect a shnne to him 
One of these ghosts of great fame m the Delhi territory 
is Teja He was taking milk to his aged mother when 
a snake bit him on the nose He begged to be allowed 
to take the milk to her, and then came back to be agam 
bitten and killed These evil ghosts are especially 
dangerous to women and children after eatmg sweet- 
meats, and a pmch of salt should be taken as a pre- 
caution They are fond of gomg down your throat 
when you yawn They cannot set foot on the ground, 
so it is wise m haunted places to sleep on the ground 
and not on a bed Very often they take up their abode 
in animals dangerous to human bfe 

The Evil eye is more common and dangerous than 
the jettatura of Naples Mabgnant influence is often 
exercised by inanimate objects I have myself been 
officially obbged, in one of the Hill districts, to mter- 
fere on behalf of a considerable population, to give 
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protection against a small white house newly built in a 
conspicuous situation, the owner of which sorrowfully 
admitted that, through no fault of his own, it was 
undoubtedly bringing ruin on his neighbours Sir 
Alfred Lyall has given examples of the worship of 
inanimate objects of strange appearance I knew a 
case in which the sight of a distant mountam peak of 
peculiar form had caused for many years the complete 
abandonment of a village and of a rich tract of cultivated 
land Good and bad omens are innumerable Two 
water-pots, one on the top of the other, are especially 
fortunate if they be left to the right in passing, and 
the same lule is applicable to cows and antelopes, a 
snake, on the other hand, should be passed on the left 

I will give, merely as illustrations, a few examples 
of local superstitions — 

“If,” wntos Sir Donzil Ibbetson, referring to the Punjab, “a 
boy be bom, a not ib hung over the doorway, a chain stuck on 
to the wall, and a fire lighted on the threshold, which is kept up 
night and daj to prevent evil spints from passing The swaddling- 
clothes should bo borrowed from another person’s house On the 
night of the sixth day the vholo household sits up and watches 
over the child, for on that day his destiny is determined, especially 
as to immunity from smallpox. If he go hungry on that day he 
will be stingy all his life. None of these precautions are taken on 
the birth of a girl ” 

No agncultural operations can be earned on without 
the performance of certam ceremonies, and the super- 
stitions connected with them are endless I wall give 
one or two illustrations taken from the Agra Province 
and the Punjab This is the manner m which the 
planting of sugar - cane is commenced m parts of 
Eohilkhand When the ground is ready the plough 
IS worshipped and decorated This goes first, and is 
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followed m the same furrow by a second Behind this 
comes the sower, wearmg silver ornaments, a necklace 
of flowers, a red mark on his forehead, and lamp-black 
on his eyelids Before begmning his work he is regaled 
with ghee and sweetmeats He strews the bits of 
sugar-cane into the farrow at intervals of about a foot 
He IS called the elephant Behind him comes a second 
man, called the crow, who picks up any bits which have 
not fallen mto the furrow A third man, called the 
donkey, supplies the elephant with sugar-cane from a 
basket tied to his waist It is a fortunate omen if a 
man on horseback comes mto the field while this is 
going on When the work is done, aU who have been 
engaged m it go to the house of the cultivator of the 
field and have a dmner, composed of pulse, milk and 
spices, rice, and cakes of unleavened bread In some 
districts the wife of the elephant follows with a baU 
of cotton At some unexpected moment he turns on 
her, and after a sham contest bears her to the ground 
The cotton, bemg forced out of her hand, spreads upon 
the ground, and the parties present exclaim, “ May our 
sugar-cane grow and spread hke this cotton,” Not the 
least essential part of this and aU other proceedmgs is 
that the Brahmans must be fed and proper ofiermgs 
given to them 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson gives some examples of supersti- 
tions m the Punjab regardmg cattle Nothmg connected 
with them, such as butter or leather, must be bought or 
sold on Saturday or Sunday The manner in which, 
when cattle-plague first appears m a village, it can he 
cast out, and transferred to the next village in the east, 

IS curious AU field work, grmding, and cookmg are 
stopped on Saturday mommg, and on Sunday night 
a procession takes a buffalo skuU, a lamb, sticks of the 
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shas tree, butter - miJk, fire, and sacred grass to the 
boundary, over which they are thrown, while a gun is 
fired three times to frighten away the disease “ Last 
year a man was killed m an affray resulting from an 
attempt to transfer the plague in this manner. A 
villager in Gurgdon once captured the cattle - plague 
in its material shape, and would not let it go till it 
promised never to remain vhere he or his descendants 
■were present , and his progeny are still sent for when 
murram has fastened on a village, to walk round it and 
call on the plague to fulfil its contract ” 

Great pouer over milch-cattle is exercised by the 
Singhs, or snake-gods, and the milk of the eleventh day 
after cal'vmg is sacred to them These singhs have a 
■widespread reputation among the villagers of northern 
India Those best known are the black, green, and 
grey singJis , but dead men have a way of becommg 
snakes, so their numbers multiply, and shrmes must 
be erected to them If a peasant sees a snake he will 
salute it, and if it bites him he or his heirs ■will build a 
shrine to prevent similar occurrences in future 

Among the conditions in which India differs from 
every other country m the world there is nothing more 
prominent and remarkable than the mstitution of caste 
The Hindu population of India is extraordmarily diverse 
but it has almost everywhere this common characteristic, 
that it IS divided into castes, each of which is governed 
in all the relations of social Life by its o^wn customs 
The number of these castes is almost mfimte Many of 
them may often be mcluded under the same or a similar 
designation, but even the highest castes are constantly 
divided into sections, the members of which are separated 
by wide differences of custom, who cannot mtermarry 
and cannot eat together without pollution The one 
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thing m which they all agree is m the reverence due to 
Brahmans 

It IS one of the delusions about modem India that 
although there have been many changes m the system 
of caste, it remains true that the Hindu population is 
divided into the four great classes described by Mann 
Brahmans, Kshatnyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras In India 
itself this notion is often fostered by the more learned 
among the Brahmans, who love to make themselves and 
others believe in the continuous existence of a divmely 
constituted organisation To what extent the religious 
and social systems shadowed forth m the ancient Brah- 
mamcal literature of India had an actual existence it 
IS difficult to say, but it is certam that little remams 
of them now The Brahmans, indeed, maintain their 
exceptional position 

The mteresting but most dijfficult and compbcated 
question of the ongm of caste in India is one into which 
I cannot attempt, even in the most cursory manner, to 
enter To the ordinary observer caste appears at the 
present time to mean for the most part hereditary 
occupation India, m the words of Sir Henry Marne, 
IS seen to be divided mto a vast number of independent, 
self-actmg, organised social groups — trading, manu- 
factunng, cultivating — and in the majority of mstances 
caste IS only the name for a number of practices which 
are followed by each one of a multitude of groups of 
men “As a rule, every trade, every profession, every 
guild, every tribe, every class, is also a caste , and the 
members of a caste not only have their special objects 
of worship, selected from the Hmdu Pantheon, or adopted 
into It, but they exclusively eat together, and exclusively 
intermarry ” This, however, represents only a portion 
of the facts Occupation is far from bemg necessarily a 
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sigu of caste. There is no caste, not even the liighest, 
that of Brahmans, members of vhich are not to be found 
in almost every occupation, proMded only that it in- 
volves no personal or ceremonial pollution Although 
very often au indication of caste, occupation cannot have 
been its origin Sir Herbert Risley, whose work I have 
already quoted in speaking of the closel}’’ connected 
subject of religion, lias throvn by his researches much 
new light upon this question Starting with the v ell- 
establishcd fact that although religion, language, and 
custom may give, in the words of Professor Flowei, 
valuable indications, they aic no true tests of race, and 
that these can only be found m physical charactenstics , 
and observing that obvious and persistent physical 
differences can often be seen between the various castes 
of India, Sir Herbert Rislcy applied to the castes and 
tribes of Bengal, and of other provinces, those scientific 
methods of comparmg and recording typical physical 
characteristics, which m other countries have added so 
greatly to ethnographic knowledge Elaborate anthropo- 
metric investigations led him to the conclusion that the 
true origin of caste is to be found m race His researches 
have shown that “the race sentiment of the Aryans, 
which runs through the whole course of Indian tradition, 
and survives in scarcely abated strength at the present 
day so far from being a figment of the intolerant 
pride of the Brahmans, rests upon a fact, which scientific 
methods confirm, that it has shaped the mtricate group- 
mgs of the caste system, and has preserved the Aryan 
type in comparative purity m northern India ” ^ 

^ The Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ iDtroduction, p 1 To those vrho desire to 
study this difficult question of caste in Indio, Sir Herbert Risley's important work 
cannot be too strongly recommended. See also M. ^mile Senart’a Casks dans 
Vlnde^ published in the Annales dw Musk Quxmet Bthhoth^iue dc Vnlgansalxoru 
[A summary and cnticism of M Sonart^s theory of the ongin of caste will be found 
in M Joseph CbaiHey's AdmxnxslTatxvc Prohlans of British IndxOj pp 123*125 ] 
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the women of his family might take exercise m the 
seclusion due to their caste 

There has often been much misapprehension about 
the Indian Muhammadans, of whom there are more 
than 62,000,000 Among all the eountnes of India 
there are only two in which the Muhammadans are 
very numerous, and many of them are so ignorant of 
the religion to which they nommally belong, and so 
bttle devoted to its tenets, that they might almost 
as properly be counted among the innumerable classes 
of Hindus 

Throughout the long strip of country, for the most 
part scantdy peopled, in the valley of the Indus, helow 
the mountains of Afghanistan and Baluchistd.n, that 
form the western frontier of India, the great majority 
of the population has been for many centuries Muham- 
madan. This tract, varying m breadth to a maximum 
of about 400 miles, extends for some 800 mdes, from 
beyond Peshdwar on the north, through the plains of 
the western Punjab and Smd to the sea Although 
within the geographical limits of India it is very 
distmct from any other Indian country The dommant 
races of Pathdns and Baluchis are of foreign ongm, but 
the majority of the population consists of the descend- 
ants of Hin du or aboriginal tribes, who long ago 
accepted, more or less, the rehgion of their conquerors 
The North-West Frontier province contained, accord- 
ing to the census of 1901, nearly 2,000,000 Muham- 
madans and only 134,000 Hindus 

In the eastern and richer and more populous parts 
of the Punjab, Muhammadans, real or nommal, de- 
scended mostly from converts from Hmduism, are 
also very numerous There are altogether more than 
12,000,000 Muhammadans in the Punjab and its 
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subordinate states, and they constitute about one x. but 
of the whole population More than 70 per cent ■’ 
the people of Kashmii are Muhammadans 

Excepting these countries on the northern and 
western frontiers of India, the only great Indian pro- 
vince m which a very large proportion of the popula- 
tion has embraced Muhammadanism is Bengal Out 
of a total population of 74,700,000 in the undivided 
pio\’ince there were, m 1901, 25,250,000 Muhammadans 
and 46,700,000 Hindus In the eastern districts of 
the delta of the Ganges, and beyond the Brdhmaputra 
to the eastern limits of India — tracts nhich are now 
included m the new province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — they constitute the great bulk of the agricultural 
population Nothing is knoun historically of the time 
or manner m which this religious coni crsion occurred. 
But the coniersion nas in a great measure nominal 
rather than real 

Thus, out of a total Muhammadan population of 
62,500,000, some 40,000,000, or nearly tno-third': of 
the whole number, are found on the western and eastern 
borders, and pnncipally in the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Proiincc, and the two Bengals In the rest of 
India, containing about 232,000,000 people, there are 
only about 22,000,000 Muhammadans The progress 
of the Muhammadan religion in Ladm generally has 
therefore been smaller than might be supposed from me 


bare statement of the numbers tha" proress ir and was. 
progress will seem <^1111 ‘-mailer wnen tne true 
of a large section of Indian jIuuz 


understood. 

A large proportion of the Muna 
hardly deserve that name They 
their Hindu neighbours m their cui ■ 
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the ally far less Hindmsed than that of the country 
^ seiilages In the Agra Province only 7 per cent of the 
^ Hindu population hve in the towns, while 25 per cent 
of the Muhammadans are found there In the aon- 

O 

cultural districts about 10 per cent of the people are 
Muhammadan, but in the towns the Muhammadans 
constitute more than one -third of the inhabitants 
This fact tends to make their political importance 
greater than it would otherwise be In many of the 
towns much rehgious animosityprevails between Muham- 
madans and Hmdus, and this often leads to serious and 
sangmnary affrays Among the agricultural popu- 
lation the members of the several creeds usually hve 
together more peaceably This, however, is not always 
the case, nor does it by any means follow that Muham- 
madans who know httle or nothing of the tenets of the 
religion they profess are on that account less fanatical 
m their hatred of Hindus When a Muhammadan rises 
in the world he becomes more orthodox, and begins to 
assume foreign titles to respect He calls himself 
Kh^n, or Shaikh, or even Saiyad, a descendant of the 
Prophet 

" In the Punjab,” nrites Mr Beames, “ n-)iere the process of 
con\ ersion has been earned out on a very large scale, there used 
to be a proverbial couplet to this effect, supposed to be spoken by 
a convert — 

Last j ear I ivas a weaver, this year I am a Shaikh, 

Next year, if gram is dear, I shall be a Saiyad — 

meaning that if he sold his crops ivell he should be ivealthy enough 
to assume this latter title ” ^ 

The chief classes of Muhammadans claiming foreign 
descent are the Saiyad, Mughal, Pathdn, and Shaikh 

1 EUiots Bacu oflhe North Wcslem Pronneei, voL i p. 185 
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Among these the Shaikhs are the most numerous, but 
the great majority of them are the descendants of 
Hindu converts Pohtically, the Pathdns of Afghdn 
origin are the most important Durmg the Muham- 
madan dynasties, and especially while the empire wa*; 
breaking up, they poured into India as adventurers 
and soldiers of fortune, ready to sell their swords to 
the highest bidder Their unscrupulous violence and 
courage gave them great mfluence, and they were 
the only Muhammadan foreigners who permanently 
established themselves in the plains of India in large 
numbers These were the people who, under their 
Indian name of Rohillas, fought against ns in the 
time of Warren Hastmgs The story of their cruel 
extermination has, I fear, become an accepted feet of 
historv ; but, as I have shown, it is purely febulous 
EecoUections of their old dominion, and the splendid 
monuments which testify to the magnificence of their 
former sovereigns, have exercised a powerful influence 
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whose knowledge entitled him to speak with unusual 
authority, thought that on an outside estimate we might 
assume them to be 5,000,000 Whatever be the actual 
number, it is comparatively small. It doubtless mcludes 
many who feel for us and our Government a deep and 
fanatical dislike, but it also includes a large number 
of men who deserve our confidence and respeet It is a 
mistake to suppose that the better classes of Muham- 
madans are as a rule disloyal English education, 
which not unfrequently seems to develop and bring into 
prominence the least admirable qualities of the feebler 
races, often tends to make Muhammadans more manly 
and self-rebant, and more loyal citizens 

The fears that have sometimes been expressed that 
we may see in India a general outburst of Muhammadan 
fanaticism, and a simultaneous rising of millions of 
Muhammadans against our Government, are altogether 
groundless If Muhammadanism contains any elements 
of political danger, they are nullified by the fact that 
the feelings of true Muhammadans towards idolatrous 
Hmdus are more hoatde than towards Christians, and 
that Hindus will never desire the restoration of Musal- 
man supremacy Nothing could be more opposed to 
the policy and universal practice of our Government 
in India than the old maxim of divide and rule, the 
maintenance of peace among all classes has always been 
recognised as one of the most essential duties of our 
“ belligerent civilisation ” , but this need not bhnd us to 
the fact that the existence side by side of these hostile 
creeds is one of the strong pomts in our pobtical position 
m India The better classes of Muhammadans are a 
source to us of strength and not of weakness They 
constitute a comparatively small but energetic nunority 
of the population, whose pohtical mterests are identical 
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With ours, and who, under no conceivable circumstances, 
would prefer Hindu dominion to our own ’ 

I have laid much stress on the fact that the majority 
of Indian I^Iuhninmndans differ in some respects little 
from Ilindus , but there 1ms undoubtcdl} been a grow'- 
ing tendency during the last lialf>ceiitury towards the 
jiurification of their faith We must hope that with the 
increase of Knowledge and civilisation this progress will 
continue, but it is not likely, within any time that w'c 
can foresee, to bring with it increased harmony of feel- 
ing between Muhammadans and Hindus The more 
orthodox a Muhammadan becomes, the wider becomes the 
gulf that separates him from c%cry form of idolatrous 
worship. 

Although there is no danger to our Government from 
I^rulianimadau disaffection, the animosity which is so 
easily aroused between Muhammadans and Hindus is 
often a cause of serious anxiety. In past times it has 
frequently led to \iolcnt conflicts, and in late years it 
has shown itself with much virulence Outbreaks of 

* [Ono of the mo^t difTicult questions wlnrh nrosc jn connection with th« 
recent cn!*r}.cmcnt of the Impcnal and Provincml Lepslatnc Councils and tlio 
extension of the rtpncsenUlnc principle was the rcpresi ntation of Muhammadans 
T}ie\ feared the pov>ibihty of Iheir being outnumbered in the clcclomU'S and in 
the Councils by tlie Hindus, and reduced to an insignificant minonty The} 
claimed to be rtprcsmled aa a separate eJass or commnniti, nnd to bo secured n 
more important jyjsition than would result from a strict apj>hu\tion of the test 
of relative numbers Tlie manner m which tliM problem has been eohed h 
dc^enbed in Chapter IV The Muhammadans ho\o been formed into eoparatc 
clcctontcs for the purjKiso of returning a limited number of Muhammadan 
rcprcstiiLatncs The} also arc cl giblc as electors in the ordinary electoral 
br>dic3. In the words omplo}cd by Lonl Morky in rcpl} ing to the ropro 
Ecntationfi of a Muhammsdon deputation, there Is in the now Councils an 
adequate, rral, and genumo Muliamnmdan representation *’ Tlio anxiety 
which this question has given is duo to the fact that tlio difTorcnce between 
Muhammadanism and Hinduism is not a mere didcrcnco of articles of religious 
faith or dogma. It is a diflcreDco in life, in tradfiion, in history, in all the social 
things 03 well ns articles of bchof, that constituto a communit} (8 |h:ci h of Lord 
Morloy in the House of Lords on the second reading of the Indian Councils Bill, 
February 23, 190D) ] 
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rebgious exasperation, attended with destructive noting 
and bloodsbed, have often occurred , in some instances 
they have assumed large proportions, nor have they 
been confined to the towns where the population is, as 
a rule, more disposed to be fanatical and turbulent In 
1893, for example, widespread disturbances of a most 
senous character, affiectmg a considerable tract of country 
and a large population, occurred in the district of Azim- 
garh, in the Agra Province They were traced to the 
infiuence of cow-protecting societies which had, for 
some years, been carrying on their propaganda In 
the same year, the great city of Bombay, contaimng 
more than 800,000 people, was for three days the scene 
of furious conflict Eighty persons were killed and some 
hundred were wounded, and mosques and temples were 
desecrated and ruined. Order was not restored until a 
large force of troops, mcluding British Cavalry and 
Infantry and Artillery, had been called out In this, as 
in almost all similar cases elsewhere, the chrome hostdity 
between Hmdus and Muhammadans had been stimulated 
by the agitation against cow-kiUmg There was, the 
Bombay Grovemment reported as the result of its m- 
quiries, “ an uneasy feekng among Muhammadans that 
they and their faith were sufiermg at the hands of the 
Hmdus, that they were bemg gradually but surely 
edged oat of the position they have hitherto held, and 
that their rehgion needed some special protection ” 
This question of cow-kiUmg has been a cause of fre- 
quent trouble throughout a great part of India, and 
while Hmdu agitation has been prunanly directed 
agamst Muhammadans, it has obviously a senous sig- 
nificance for ourselves Indian statesmen ought not 
to forget that this is a subject — and it is almost the 
only one that exists — which forms a bond of umon 
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among the 230 millions of the countless castes and 
classes of Hin dus throughout the whole contment of 
India, on which they aU hold the same belief and have 
the same sympathies 

In some parts of India, and especially m the two 
Bengals, there has been a large mcrease of Muham- 
madanism durmg the last thirty years. In 1872 m 
the undivided provmce the Hindus outnumbered the 
Muhammadans by half a milhon , m 1901, these 
proportions were reversed, the Muhammadans bemg 
more numerous by half a million than the Hindus On 
this subject Mr O’Donnell, who superintended the 
census of 1891 m Bengal, wrote as follows — “It is 
known that a powerful Muhammadan propaganda is at 
work, and that the preaching of the ubiquitous mullahs 
and mirs is directed not only to mstil the precepts of 
a higher life, accordmg to the doctrmes of the Kurdn, 
on Musalmans, but to gam over followers for its 
teachmgs That converts should result seems natural, 
but however this may be, it is certam that the great 
growth of the Muhammadan population m Bengal proper 
18 connected with physical rather than doctrmal forces 
The Musalman with his more varied and nutritious 
dietary is probably a more vigorous man than the Hindu 
Moreover, the universal practice of widow marriage, 
which the Bengali Hindu holds m abhorrence, adds very 
largely to the repioductive class amongst Muhammadan 
women On the other hand, ill-assorted marriages are 
far more common amongst Hindus, men well advanced 
m years being umted to girl-wives, who m the natural 
course of human hfe are left widows, debarred from 
further maternity, at a comparatively early age ” ^ 

^ [ThecorrectneBS of this explanation of the more rapid growth of the Muham- 
madan population as compared with the Hmdu population is accepted by the 
compilers of the Census Report of 1901 See vol l page 386 In every province 
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Nearly all of the 9,500,000 Buddlijate of the ceoBiia 
arc found in Burma. Buddhism no longer exists m one 
of fclie religions of the peoples of the Indian eontinent 
mven in Burma, Mr, Baines writes, "the popular belief 
IS little but Animism, and the attachment to the Ingher 
creed is largely due to the educational influence of the 
leligioufl orders, because every boy has to be sent, if only 
for a short period, to one of the monastenes as a novice 
or lay brother. Like the nco-Brahmonism, too, it is 
gradually absorbing within its sphere the forest tribes 
who arc professedly Animistic in their belief, and like 
its former rival, it places no embargo on their tutelary 
gods, whilst through the monastic system it tends to 
raise them in the social scale. Oonsidcralily more than 
half the males in Burma can read and wntc, a feature in 
which the di/fercncc between the two systems is vciy 
clearly denoted ” 

Out of 2,900,000 Christians, in 1901, in British India 
and the native States, 1 70,000 were Europeans, of whom 
a little more than one half were in or connected with the 
army. 7'hc other half induded the civil employes of 
the Government and their families, the railway servants, 
and the whole of the non-oflicial European community. 
'J’hcrc were about 89,000 Eurasians, Tho, Christians of 
Indian origin numbered 2,000,000. Of these nearly tvm 
millions arc found in Madras and in the native states 
of Malabar, the great majority of them belonging to the 
Church of Borne, descendants of the converts made in 
the sixteenth century by St l^’rancis Xavier and by his 
followers. The native members of the various IVotcstant 
sects throughout India numbered 970,000, those of the 
Boman Catholic Church 1,123,000, and those of the 

t)jr Mulwmm/wlfln jKifiijUtlon locrcawed man Tti]M\y Ujan tlio JUmhi iw the 
1802-1001 Tifiilmrnmn/liitifl in Intlla hy 8 0 yr f<nit >fhw/w 

jMipjiUiUm fit inrrcanffl hy on)y 2 4 r c/ ni ] 
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Syrian Church 571,000 These figures are exclusive 
of the French and Portuguese possessions, where the 
Christian population is almost entirely Roman Catholic 
The total increase of the Christian population in the ten 
years between 1891 and 1901 in British India and the 
native states, was about 639,000 The number of native 
members of the Roman and Syrian Churches mcreased 
by 250,000, and that of the various Protestant sects by 
378,000. The greater part of the increase was m 
southern India, but there was no province in v Inch the 
number of Christians was not larger in 1901 than ten 
years before Although the Christians in India constitute 
only one per cent of the whole population, these figures 
are remarkable 

Judged by even a low standard, the religion of the 
great majority of the native Christians, especially those 
of southern India, is Chnstianity m little more than 
name There are many noble exceptions, but it cannot 
be professed that Indian Christians have gained for 
themselves, as a rule, an exceptional measure of respect 
either among their own countrymen or among Europeans 
There has been no apparent connection between the 
increase m the number of Christians and the progress 
of education The efiect of higher English education 
on the religious beliefs of educated Hindus has doubtless 
been very great, but it has had little tendency to make 
them Chnstian Converts from Muhammadanism to 
Christianity are very few The large majority of con- 
verts aie drawn from the lowest castes of Hindus and 
from the Animistic tribes, and this goes far to explain 
the fact, stated in the Report on the Census of 1901 
m the Umted Provmces, that “to the great mass of 
converts the change in religion causes little change in 
outward relations . it was renorted from one distriet 
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that families had been converted without the rest of 
the villagers knowing it What change is made is on 
the whole for the better ” 

The only other Indian religions that need be 
noticed are those of the Jams and the Sikhs Jaimsm 
18, in its doctrmes, very similar to the more orthodox 
forms of Buddhism. But it rejects the doctrme of 
Nvrvdna, and bebeves that when the soul has been 
delivered from the trammels of successive existences 
it begins a spiritual life The Jams worship the samts 
who had attained this spiritual life The Jains m 
many parts of India are anxious to be regarded as a 
Hmdu sect and not as a separate rehgious body In 
the north and west of India the Jams are still a 
cultivated class, mostly engaged m commerce, whilst m 
the south they are, as a rule, agncultunsts 

The Sikhs are politically important, but m matters 
of rehgion there is no great difference between them 
and Hindus. “ In the present day,” writes Mr Barnes, 
“ peace has relaxed the bonds of disciphne, and the dis- 
tinction between Sikhs and the rest of the Brahmanic 
community is mainly ritualistic For example, it was 
found by experience that at the census, the only trust- 
worthy method of distmguishmg this creed was to ask 
if the person m question repudiated the services of 
the barber and the tobacconist, for the precepts most 
strictly enforced nowadays are that the hair of the 
head and face must never be cut, and that smoking 
is a habit to be absolutely avoided ” ^ 

The Parsis form a very small but highly respectable 
community, devoted for the most part to mercantile 
pursuits Their enterprise as traders, and their freedom 
from prejudices of caste, take them into all parts 

^ General Report on the Census of Indiat 1891, p 164 
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of India, but the great majority of them are found in 
Bombay They have gained for themselves by their 
character, their superior education, and their wealth, a 
somewhat exceptional position, but they have so little 
m common with anything Indian, and their numbers 
are so small, that they can only be mentioned as an 
interesting group of foreigners, who for many centuries 
have retained their ancient creed, and have kept them- 
selves apart from the people of all Indian countnes 
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tween the two provinces, the whole, excepting the 
districts bordering on the tableland of Central India, 
and the Himilayan districts of Kumdon and Garhwdl, 
forming one continuous alluvial plain, broken only by 
the rivers which intersect it , but pohtically, they have 
been, untd some years ago, under separate administra- 
tions Oudh became British territory in 1856 , it was 
partially amalgamated with the North-Western Pro- 
vmces m 1877 Although there are still many differ- 
ences in the revenue and judicial systems of the two 
provmces, they are now virtually a single province 
under a Lieutenant-Governor, whose headquarters axe at 
Allahabad In 1901, m consequence of the formation 
of the North-West Frontier province, and to avoid con- 
fusion from the similarity of names, the North-Western 
Provmces became the provmce of Agra, and, with Oudh, 
they are now known as the United Provmces of Agra 
and Oudh They cov^er 112,000 square miles, with a 
population of 48,500,000 Their area is not much 
smaller, and their population is much larger than that 
of Great Bntam and Ireland There are no countries 
m Europe, excepting Belgium and England, m which 
the population is so dense No other Indian pro- 
vmce, with the exception of Bengal, is so thickly 
peopled 

It must be remembered, however, that comparisons 
between the density of population m India and m 
countries like England are apt to be very misleadmg, 
unless we bear m mind the great differences that exist 
m the distribution of the people In England more 
than half of the whole population is congregated m 
large towns, while m India the correspondmg popula- 
tion is extremely small According to the census of 
1901, the total urban population of India was only 
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29,200,000 out of a total of 294,300,000, or about tciT^ 
pei cent of the whole ’ 

Throughout the United Provinces, although there 
are many and great diftercnces of dialect, the general 
language of the people is, in one form or another, 
Hindi The mixed language called Urdu, or Hindu- 
stani, which has become a lingua fianca, very 
generally undcistood, especially by Muhammadans, 
throughout a great part of India, grew’ up in the 
northern provinces in the time of the Muhammadan 
sovereigns Its gramraai is mainly Hindi, w’hile in its 
vocabulary there is a large admixture of Persian and 
Arabic, the languages of the Musalman invaders Urdu 
IS the literary and official language of the United 
Provinces , it is commonly spoken in the towns and by 
the upper and more educated classes 

This has been for ages the most famous part of 
India In prehistoric times it was the central or 
middle land, the madhya-desha of the sacred books of 
the Hindus and of the ancient poets, the abode of the 
solar and lunar races, and of the gods and heroes of the 
M^h^bhdrata and Rdmdyana To say nothing of the 
more or less mythical cities of which little but the names 
remain, this tract contains the most holy places of 
India — ^Benares, Ajodhya, Kanauj, Muttra, and many 

^ It may usefully be borne ui mind tbat people generally are too much in 
tbe babit of assuming tbat average or mean results bave ueceasanly a real 
signification, and represent facts Very often this is far from being the case 
An average or mean is atnctly an abstract antbmebcal idea, and in that sense 
every snob mean, properly calculated, is correct, but when this abstract idea is 
appbed to facts, it may often have no useful meaning whatever Thus, if we 
had before us a hundred objects, one of which was 1001 feet high, while the 
remaining ninety nine were each 1 foot high, we should say correctly, in one 
sense, that the average height of the whole was 11 feet But, in fact, the height 
of none of the objects would he at all near to 11 feet , the arithmetical idea would 
have no useful significance, but would confuse and lead us wrong This la 
constantly true m dealing with statistics of population, and a multitude of 
other matters 
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ind famous cities. If, judgmg by a European standard, 
the travelier sees few signs of wealth, he sees few 
of extreme poverty Nearly the whole of the agricul- 
tural population IS collected in villages, between which 
stretch the wide unbroken fields There are few of 
those scattered homesteads which are so often seen m 
Europe This feature of rural life, a consequence of 
the universal msecunty which until the last century had 
prevailed from time immemorial, is common throughout 
India 

In 1901, out of 48,500,000 people in the Umted 
Provinces, 41,300,000 were Hindu and nearly 7,000,000 
were Muhammadan 

ks, everywhere else m India, the mass of the popula- 
tion IS agricultural, and the number of non-agncultunsts 
18 smaller than would be supposed from the figures of the 
census A large proportion of the people returned as 
engaged m trades and employments are village servants 
and village shopkeepers who belong m fact to the agn- 
cultural commumty It is probable that 90 per cent of 
the whole population are so closely connected with the 
land that they may properly be called agricultural 

There is, however, no part of India m which large 
cities and towns are so numerous In the Agra provmce, 
Benares has 209,000 inhabitants; Cawnpoor, 197,000, 
Agra, 188,000, Allahabad, 172,000, Meerut, 118,000, 
and eight other towns have populations of from 50,000 
to 100,000 Oudh 18 more entirely agricultural It has 
only two large towns Lucknow with 264,000, and 
Eyzabad with 75,000 mhabitants Trade is active 
The exports consist almost entuely of agricultural pro- 
duce, wheat and other food-grains, ghee, oilseeds, sugar, 
and (but this is the product of a dying mdustry) 
indigo , the imports are chiefly European manufactured 
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articles, cotton-goods, metals, drugs, petroleum, and 
salt Manufactures of general commercial importance 
there are none, exceptmg m some instances, as at 
Cawnpoor, in which they have been established by 
Europeans, but large numbers of people throughout the 
country are employed m domestic handicrafts The 
coarser cotton cloths which form the ordinary clothmg 
of the poorer classes are chiefly of home manufacture 
Some of the textile fabrics, as the kinldulbs, or gold 
brocades and embroideries of Benares and of Agra, are 
costly and beautiful 

I cannot speak at any length of the splendid works 
of architectural and decorative art which are found m 
these provmces They are unequalled m India, and are 
not surpassed m any country in the world Except m 
Athens, nothmg has evei been built more beautiful than 
the Tdj, erected at Agra by Shah Jehan as a mausoleum 
for his vufe, and m which he himself is bunei 

“Perliaps m the whole world,” says Mr Fergnsson, “there 
not a scene where nature and art so successfully combine to pro- 
duce a perfect work of art as within the precmcts of this far-famed 
mausoleum No words can express the chastened beautv of 

that central chamber, seen in the soft gloom of :ne subdued light 
that reaches it through the distant and half-£e=ed openings that 
surround it Used as a larah dume, or p’ea-ire-cnlace, it must 
always have been the coolest and the lovehec^ c: garden retreats - 
and now that it is sacred to the dead it is thj — t'-c graceful and 
the most impressive of the sepulchres of the r-orli." ^ 

I doubt wbetber any European pclice can show 
anything equal m beauty to the a~'L-n%-haU= of the 
Mughal emperors m their capitals of BsIH and Asra. 
No portals approach in magnificenee sh'-c?. of Fat»^hD" 
Sikn and Delhi The tower of Gi:tro at Rorenee s 

1 Fergusson’s Hxstcfry of Indian and ^ ^ 
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another ciop of much importance , m no other part of 
India 18 it so valuable ns in these piovinces , it may be 
classed among the hot-weather crops, since it remarns 
on the ground nearly throughout the year, and its 
growth mainly depends on the heat and moisture of the 
summei Some of the pulses, maize, and cotton are also 
largely cultivated at this season of the year In parts 
of the provinces indigo is still an important crop, but as 
I have abeady noticed, the future of this product has 
become very doubtful. 

The rams are over m northern India towards the end 
of September, and in the following month the autumn 
crops are for the most part cut 

In October and November, when the excessive heat 
and moisture have passed away and the cold season 
has begun, the soil and climate become suitable for the 
agricultural products of temperate latitudes, and the 
winter crops, known under the general name of rah, 
are sown Between November and March it would be 
difficult to find a moie delightful climate for Englisli- 
men than that of northern India The mghts and 
mommgs are cold and even at times frosty, and the 
days pleasantly waim After Christmas there is almost 
always a short season of moderate ram, which is of 
much importance to the growmg spring crops 

The chief agricultural staples of northern India at 
this period of the year aie wheat and barley They 
occupy nearly 60 per cent of the whole food-producing 
area in the United Provmces Wheat from northern 
India has been, m some years, an important source of 
supply to England, and, as the means of commumca- 
tion are extended and cheapened, it is becoming of 
mcreasing importance To what extent m the future 
Indian wheat will compete in the English market with 
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^\hcat from tlic United States and Canada depends on 
many conditions, but India unquestionably can, under 
favourable conditions of price, provide a very huge 
supply, and the supply is increasing Mitli the rajud 
development of the great irrigation uiidci takings of 
northern India Wlicat in the Punjab is a still more 
important crop than m the United Proiinccs It is also 
extensively grown in jiarts of Central India, Bombay, and 
the northern Deccan, and in those countries, as \\ ell as 111 
northern India, it forms tlie chief article of food among 
the richer classes Bailey is largely consumed by those 
II ho cannot atlord to cat vhcat Various kinds of 
pulses, tobacco, opium, linseed, and mustard arc widely 
cultivated at this season Oil-'^ceds are one of the chief 
articles of export from India to Europe The principal 
winter crops are haiwested in March and Apiil 

Although, as furnishing the chief means of subsist- 
ence to the mass of the population, the first impoitance 
must be assigned in this part of India to the summei 
crops, which are dependent on the periodical rains, the 
more valuable products, on which the people have mainlj’’ 
to rely for increase of m ealth and prosperity, and foi the 
means of paying their revenue and lent, are those grown 
in the winter Even in favouiable seasons aitificial 
irrigation is necessary for their successful cultivation 
The rental of irrigated land in northern India is usually 
double that of land dependent on the season alone 

I have already given some account of the magnificent 
irrigation canals constructed by the British Government, 
surpassmg in magnitude and usefulness all othei works 
of the kind in the world, and I have especiaU)'’ noticed 
those of the United Provinces ’ In northern India it is 
for the crops of the cold season that they are especially 
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proprietors, cultivating their own land wholly or m 
part, and associated together in village communities 
‘‘ These communities are represented by an elected or 
hereditary head, and are jomtly responsible for the pay- 
ment of the Government revenue due from the entire 
village Sometimes all the land is held m common, and 
the proceeds are thrown together and divided among 
the sharers by village custom Sometimes the pro- 
piietors all have their separate holdings in the estate, 
each paying the quota of revenue due from his plot, and 
enjoymg the surplus profits of it ” ^ Although I speak 
of village communities, it must be understood that com- 
munities of the ancient type, mterestmg descnptions of 
which have been given by Sir Henry Maine and others, 
can hardly oi never be found at the present time 

It has been already explamed that the share of the 
rental to which the state, as chief proprietor of the land, 
IS held to be entitled, was formerly mueh larger than it 
IS now At the begmnmg of the last century, m what 
is now the Agra provmce, it was 90 per cent , it was 
afterwaids 66 per cent, and smce 1854 it has been 
nominally 50 per cent This is considered eqmvalent 
to about 7 8 of the gross produce The amount actually 
taken by the Government is almost always leas 

The manner m which the Government revenue, 
assessed on the village as a whole, is to be distributed 
among the shareholders is usually settled by themselves 
Any proprietor may demand the separation of his 
property from the rest of the village, but so long as 
the village estate remams undivided, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the payment of the Government revenue 
lests jointly on the whole commumty The present 
tendency, as Mr Baden Powell says, “ is to divide, and 

^ lUjport of Indian Famine Commission of 1880 ^ Part II p. 110 
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foi each man to bcai his o^\ll burdens, and take the 
benefit of Ins own industry and exertion The ad- 
vantages of the system of union and exclusion of 
strangers were more felt in times of war and trouble, 
when defence against a raid had to be continually pre- 
pared for, and when common exertion i\ as necessary to 
bear up against a heavy assessment, than they are now 
The happy pictures of self-governing communities, care- 
less of the world outside, that our books draw arc more 
visiouary than real ” ' In the Punjab the village pro- 
prietors themselves cultivate the gi eater part of the 
land In the United Provinces a larger proportion of 
it IS cultivated through tenants paying rent It is a 
consequence of this fact that the average standard of 
comfort among the agrieultural classes is lower than in 
the Punjab 

Whatever be the tenure of land, the system of agri- 
culture throughout India is one of pekte culture In 
the words of Sir Edward Buck, we may consider that 
almost the whole country is spht up into millions ot 
five-acre farms The holders of these farms are small 
proprietors or tenants, either paying revenue directly 
to the state or rent to an mtermcdiate landlord 

Tenants, technically so called, but who, it must be 
remembered, hold a very different position from tenants 
m England, are almost everywhere divided mto two 
classes A large proportion of them possess, accord- 
mg to immemorial custom, a right of permanent and 
hereditary occupancy m the land so long as they pay 
the rent that is due The amount of their rent mainly 
depends on local custom, not on competition In some 
cases they are entitled to hold at permanently fixed 
rates, and their right is heritable and tiansferable In 

' Land Sysiims of British India, vol n p 153 

2 B 
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kinungos There is m each district a staff of these officers, 
whose duty it is to supervise and check the field work of the 
patwdns, to test their annual entnes, and venfy changes recorded 
by them. There are nearly 1200 kdnungos of vanous grades in 
these provinces In every district there is a special traming 
school, through which the patwAns are required to pass and 
qualify according to prescribed standards ” 

These measures for ensuring the accuracy of the 
village records have also led to very important improve- 
ments m the system undei which settlements are 
periodically revised 

The policy of fixmg for all time the demand of the 
State upon the land has been — ^we may trust, finally — 
abandoned. We have had sufficient evidence of the 
folly of such a pohcy in the consequences to which, after 
more than a century’s trial, it has led us m Bengal It 
has nevertheless always been felt that there were serious 
evils connected with the system under which settlements 
were made m northern India for a term of years 
Whatever care was taken, operations of survey and 
mquiry and record could not be carried on contmuously 
for long periods of time without harassment of the 
agricultural classes, and without causing uneasmess 
and discontent When the term of the settlement 
approached its close, not only was a check placed on 
improvements, but positive deterioration was to be 
feared, because the people were apprehensive that signs 
of prospenty might lead to enhancement of the Govern- 
ment revenue 

The necessity for elaborate local investigations ceases 
when the village records are accurately mamtamed, and 
m a great part of the Umted Provinces these are now so 
trustworthy that when a new settlement is necessary 
they can be used as a sufficient basis for the revision of 
the assessment 
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An official papci gives tlie following account of the 
system under winch settlements are now made — 

“These most A.aluablc and successful reforms, carried out 
under the direction of the department of land records and 
agriculture, which have laid the foundations of all the recent 
impro\cments in the ro\n6ion of land assessment, wore onginally 
devised and inaugurated by Sir Eduaid Buck In the districts 
about to be brought under settlement, the annual correction of 
the \nllago maps has made them so nearly accurate as to render 
a fresh survey unnecessary, and the rent-rolls compiled by the 
patwlns, under the supervision of the kiinungos, arc sufficiently 
correct to scr\o as the basis of assessment For the costly and 
troublesome tomponr} establishments winch used to bo employed 
has been substituted this ordinary and permanent agency, and the 
results have \becn, that proceedings which would have lasted at 
least ten years under the old system mil now bo earned out in 
three years, and probably at less than a quarter of the expense. 
The first duty of the settlement officer is to \enfy the rent-roll 
drawn up by the village accountant, and unless ho has grounds 
for belie^ung that the rents are fraudulently understated, or that 
for any other reason they are 'v ciy much below the rents paid in 
similar circumstances in the same neighbourhood, he accepts them 
as the basis of his assessment, and fixes the Grovemmont revenue 
at half the rental He is forbidden to take prospective assets into 
account, and in every case the assessment will rest on the ground 
of actuals In assessing land cultivated by the propnetors them- 
selves, for which no true rent is paid, he applies a rate which is 
25 per cent lower than the rent paid by tenants in the same 
village ” 

Where increased value has been given to the land 
by wells or other permanent improvements made at the 
expense of the owner or occupier, no enhancement of 
the Government demand on account of such mcrease 
can be made until at least the owner or occupier has 
fully recouped himself for his outlay 

This IS a rule which was altogether unknown under 
any of the governments that preceded us In Bombay 
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improvements that have followed the creation of separate 
departments for the control of this branch of the adminis- 
tration I must return for a moment to this subject 

Lord Mayo was the first Governor-General who 
gave practical recogmtion to the value of the study 
of questions connected with Indian agriculture 

“ For generations to come,” the Government of India wrote m 
1870 to the Secretaiy of State, “the progress of India in wealth 
and ciyilisation must he directly dependent on her progress m 
agriculture Agricultural products must long continue the most 
important part of the exports, and the future development of 
Indian commerce will 'mainly depend upon the improvement in 
the quantity and quahty of existing agricultural staples, or on the 
mtroduction of new products, which shall serve as matenak for 
manufacture and for use m the industrial arts There is 

perhaps no country in the world in which the state has so im- 
mediate and direct an mterest in such questions The Government 
of India IS not only a government but the chief landlord The 
land revenue is denved from that portion of the rent which belongs 
to the state and not to mdividual proprietors Throughout the 
greater part of India, every measure for the improvement of the land 
enhances the value of the property of the state 'The duties which 
m England are performed by a good landlord fall, m India, in a 
great measure, upon the government Speaking generally, the 
only Indian landlord who can command the requisite knowledge is 
the state " 

In. 1870, a separate department of Agriculture and 
Commerce was created under the Government of India' 

It was foreseen by Lord Mayo that this central de- 
partment of control would be able to do comparatively 
little untd working departments with similar objects 
had been estabhshed under the local Governments In 
1875, when I was myself Lieutenant-Governor, the first 
provincial department of land records and agriculture 
was created m the present Agra province The honour 
for the successful initiation and subsequent progress of 
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this excellent reform is mamly due to the enhghteiied 
and untiring energy of Sir Edward Buck, Similar 
departments were subsequently established m the other 
provmces of British India. At first their attention was 
chiefly directed to the improvement of the land revenue 
administration, the better organisation of the system of 
mamtanung accurate land records, and the reform of 
the methods under which the land revenue was assessed 
It was felt that the most urgent necessity was to obtain 
accurate information about all matters afiectmg the 
condition of the cultivator, and to adjust the land 
revenue system to his requirements Experiment and 
research with the object of improving Indian agriculture 
were for the time subordinated to the land-record work 
of the departments But they were not lost sight of, 
and under the government of Lord Curzon steps were 
taken to separate land records from agriculture, and 
to create m each provmce a proper department of 
agriculture, with a sufficient staff of experts and an 
agricultural college To give unity to the whole scheme 
an Inspector-General of Agriculture was attached to the 
Government of India, and a central college of agriculture 
and experimental station for the general benefit of aU 
provinces was estabhshed. 

India now possesses properly equipped departments 
of agriculture, and scientific assistance has at length 
been given to its greatest mdustry The necessity for 
this was seen by the Famine Commission of 1880, and 
was agam urged by Sir Antony MacDonneU's Fanime 
Commission of 1901 The foUowmg passage fi:om the 
report of the latter contams in pnnciple the pohcy 
which the Government of India have smce carried 
out — “ Much progress has been made m the last 
twenty years, but the progress has been unequal, 
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])otli cases The name ^ collector^ conveys to English 
ears a vciy false idea A eollcctor m England is a petty 
oflicer who collects rates and taxes , in India, he is, m 
many icspccts, the most important oiheer in the whole 
administrative hicrarcliy. 

I borrow from Sir AVilliam Hunter tlic following 
description — 

“The (liBlncl ofTicor, whether kno^\n ns collector-magistrate or 
as deputy commissionci, is the rcsponsihlo head of his jurisdiction 
Upon his energy and pci*sonal character dcjicnds ulliniatcly the 
efficiency of our Indian Government Ills oun special duties arc 
so numerous and so %anoU 8 as to bewilder the outsider, and the 
vork of hi 8 subordinates, European and natnc, largely depends 
upon the stimulus of his personal example His position has been 
compared to that of the French pr(fct, but such a comparison is 
unjust in many ways to the Indian distnet officer Ho is not a 
more subordinate of a central bureau, who takes his colour from 
bis chief and represents the political parties or the permanent 
officialism of the capital The Indian collector is a strongly 
individualised worker m every department of rural wellbeing, 
vvoth a largo measure of local independence and of indmdual 
initiative As the name of collector-magistrate implies, his main 
functions arc twofold Ho is a fiscal officer, charged with the 
collection of the revenue from the land and other sources , he is 
also a revenue and cnminal judge, both of first instance and in 
appeal But his title by no means exhausts his multifanous 

duties Ho does m his smaller local sphere all that the Home 

Secretary suponntends in England, and a great deal more, for he 
18 the representative of a paternal and not of a constitutional 
Government. Police, jails, education, municipalities, roads, sam- 
tation, dispensanos, the local taxation, and the imperial revenues 
of hi 8 district arc to him matters of daily concern He is expected 
to make himself acquainted with every phase of the social life of 
the natives, and with each natural aspect of the country He 
should bo a lawyer, an accountant, a financier, and a ready writer 
of state papers He ought also to possess no mean knowledge of 
agnculture, political economy, and engineering ^ 


^ The Indian EmpxrCj p 513 
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All this signifies, not that he is erpected to he omni- 
scient, but that the coUector-magistrate is the principal 
officer of Government m every branch of the executive 
administration of the district As the local representa- 
tive of the Government, through "whom all the orders 
and measures of the rulmg power are issued and made 
known to the people, and on whom the Government 
depends for information of every serious matter that 
occurs, he holds a position of great and exceptional 
importance K the district officer is weak and mcap- 
able, authority and law m the district are weak also , 
if he IS strong and competent, they aie respected Every 
cause which tends needlessly to dimmish his mfluence 
lessens the authority of the Government At the same 
tune, it must not be supposed that he has any irre- 
sponsible and arbitrary power all his more important 
duties axe strictly regulated either by law or by rules 
laid down by the Government, and all his proceedings 
are subject to supervision and, when necessary, to 
correction 

His duties as collector differ m different piovmces, 
according to the system on which the land revenue is 
assessed, the prevaihng tenures of land, and other local 
circumstances Thus, m Bengal, where the Govern- 
ment demand has been fixed m perpetuity, and where 
comparatively few measures have been taken to mamtain 
accurate records of existmg rights m the land, the duties 
of the collector aie less important and difficult than in 
the temporarily settled provinces 

In northern India the district officer, as Mx 
Thomason wrote, “m order properly to discharge his 
duties, must possess the most complete knowledge of 
the landed tenures m his district, and of everythmg 
which tends to affect the interests of the agricultural 
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order to prevent the police, which ib designed for the 
])rolcction of the people, from becoming n means of 
petty oppression The code of criminal procedure is 
full of provisions intended to guard against this and nt 
the same time to make the police efficient for then- 
purpose ’ Although, compared with the state of things 
which formerly pi evaded, the progress has been great, it 
18 still tiuc that stcaddy to maintain an honest and 
efficient police is one of the standing difficulties of our 
administration, and that there is still very much room 
for improvement ' 

Every district has its gaol, and there are central 
prisons in convenient situations Although not in all 
respects managed on the system adopted in England, 
there arc few countries in Europe where the gaols arc so 
well looked after A great Indian prison is a model of 
cleanliness and good management Every district has 
also its engineer establishments for the construction and 
maintenance of roads, bridges, and other public works 
and buddings , its telegraph and post offices , its schools 
and hospitals In 1909 there were 546 hospitals and 
dispensaries in the United Provmces, and some 5,611,000 
patients were treated m them I have already referred 
to these mstitutions, and to the great skdl of many of 
the native surgeons They are highly valued by the 
people, and for the most part are supported from local 
funds or by voluntary local subscriptions, the Govern- 

^ JIiiloTy of Oie Cnmxnal Law of England, vol m p 331 

- [Sco note at the end of this chapter on tho report of the Indian Pohcc Com 
misBion of 1902 The Commission found that tho police force throughout the 
country was in an unsatisfactory condition, and that extensive reforms, involnug 
a large increase in expenditure, were urgently required Tho Government of 
India, while considcnng that tho picture drawn by tho Commission was 
exaggerated and unfair to tho Indian police force as a whole, concurred ns to 
tho necessity for reform, accepted tho main proposals of the report, and have 
provided tho necessary funds — about one million sterling a year — for carry 
mg them out,] 
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ment supplying the native doctor and European 
medicines There were also, m 1909, fifty-six 
separate hospitals for the exclusive use of women 
These belonged, for the most part, to the admirable 
institution founded, when she was m India, by the 
Marchioness of Dufferm and Ava, of which some 
account has been given m a previous chapter,^ and 
which has rendered mvaluable service to the women 
of India Each district has a prmcipal medical officer, 
called the civil surgeon, who supervises aU the medical 
estabhshments, and is the health-officer of the district 
I wish that I could give a satisfactory account of 
the progress of sanitary improvement, but the pre- 
judices and Ignorance of the people make even simple 
reforms difficult There are not many parts of India 
which are not bable to frequent epidemics of cholera, 
and m late years bubomc plague, which, except m 
the remote Him^ayan districts, had long been almost 
unknown, has become lamentably destructive Much, 
however, has been done to improve the sanitary condi- 
tion of the larger towns, and m many cases important 
works for water supply and dramage have been con- 
structed. There is another respect m which much 
progress has been made Smallpox has always been 
extremely fatal in northern India, but the prejudices 
and suspicions of the people have gradually been givmg 
way, and vaccmation has been extended with mcreasmg 
success In the Himdlayan districts of the Agra pro- 
vmce, in particular, smallpox, which formerly some- 
times decimated the population, has been almost 
extirpated A stafiF of vaccmators is mamtamed by 
the Grovemment m every district of the Umted 
Provmces, and m 1909 more than 1,456,000 persons 

^ Chapter XVI 
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tlic wrongful exercise by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
arbitraiy power, are, however, complete TJicre is no 
branch of the administration m which lie is not liound 
either by positive law, or by the standing orders of 
the supreme Government, or by the system w'hich has 
gradually grown up under his predecessors Any great 
changes winch he may desire to introduce must first 
icceive the approval of the Governor-General in Council 
He can impose no new taxation , his powers of sanction- 
ing fresh expenditure, although large, arc carefully 
restricted , and he has no control over the military 
forces 

Until 1887 the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces had no council for legislative pur- 
poses, and all laws required for the Noith-Wcstcm 
provinces and Oudh were passed in the Council of the 
Governor- General The Lieutenant- Governor of the 
United Provinces has now a legislative council similar 
to those in Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, the constitu- 
tion of which was described m a former chapter ’ 

Under the Indian Councils Act of 1909, the number 
of members must not exceed forty-eight, and the 
regulations made under the Act provide that not more 
than twenty-two of these may be officials Of the 
remaming twenty-six members the head of the province 
nommates six, and twenty are elected by different 
constituencies The larger municipabties elect four 
members, district boards and the smaller mimieipalities 
eight, the Muhammadan community four, the land- 
holders of the provmces two, and the Allahabad 
University and the Cawnpore Chamber of Commerce 
one each 

There are other departments of the administration 

^ Chapter lY 
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wliicli, as befoie explained, are under the control of 
the supreme and not of the provmcial Government, 
because they deal with matters of imperial mterest, 
common to the whole of India; among these are the 
post office and telegraph, the survey, the pubhc 
accounts and currency 

Before leavmg this part of my subject I must repeat 
that no one can understand how the actual government 
of India IS carried on until he has obtamed a proper 
appreciation of the facts which are stated in the earher 
part of this chapter The unit of administration in 
every province of British India is the district , every 
district has its own organisation , the provmce is a collec- 
tion of distiicts, with the addition of the strong central 
authority of the pro%Tncial Government which controls 
and gives unity to the whole , the machinery by which 
this central authority is exercised is efficient and com- 
plete, nothmg of public importance can occur m any 
district or m any village, mformation regardmg which 
is not immediately laid before the Government of the 
pi o Vince 

I have hitherto referred to the executive admimstra- 
tion only The courts of justice, as m other countries 
possessmg civilised systems of government, are mdepend- 
ent of the executive power , the Government, like its 
subjects, IS amenable to the law, and, hke them, may be 
sued m the courts 

A general account has already been given of the 
system under which the administration of justice m 
India is earned on ^ In the Umted Provmces each 
district 13 under the jurisdiction of a civil judge, who 
also presides over the court of session 

The distnct is divided mto a convement number 


1 Chapter YII 
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AN INDIAN PROVINCE {continued) 

Condition of the people — Increasing ^^calth and prosperity — Indebtedness 
of the agricultural classes — Increase of population — ^Emigration — 
Character of the people — ^Their great honesty — Cruel customs — 
Cnme — Infanticide — Gnminal Tribes 

Befeeence wiU be made hereafter to some of the results 
of the elaborate system of government which I have been 
describing Somethmg must now be said regarding the 
material condition of the people 

It 18 easy m almost every country to find examples 
of extreme poverty, and it is easy m India, The day 
labourer is often little better than an hereditary bonds- 
man, and m bad seasons his condition may be miserable. 
It would be hard to discover people hvmg m a worse 
state of moral and physical degradation than that of the 
lowest classes of Muhammadans m many of the towns of 
northern India It is easy for the Indian pessimist to 
take cases of this kmd, which are not rare, and then, by 
a bold generalisation, to assume that extreme poverty 
and misery are the normal condition of the agricultural 
population throughout India We might as reasonably, 
on evidence of the condition of the poorest classes m the 
west of Ireland, or in the worst slums of the great cities 
of England, conclude that the rural and town popula- 
tion of our own country are umversally wretched and 
degraded. 
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I have laid much staress ou the progress of India m 
material prosperity , but that India is a poor country is 
a fact which no one could think of denying, and so it will 
mevitably remain while the country is almost purely 
agncultural In the words of an emment economist it 
has been proved by experience, everywhere and at all 
times, that a purely agncultural country is never nch 
even from an agncultural pomt of view Where other 
mdustnes and commerce also flourish, it is through 
their means that agncultural wealth is developed ^ 
But it by no means follows that because an agncultural 
country is not nch its people are miserable 

Eefemng to northern India, I have already said 
that there is perhaps no country in which more com- 
plete and trustworthy information has been placed on 
record m regard to every subject afiectmg the agri- 
cultural population 

The great majonty of Indian agncultmfrs hare the 
adrantaee of possessme:, either as peasant crcpnetors or 
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industrious cultivators arc dependent upon the uncertain rains of 
heaven I should like then to toll the people of that distnct what 
they tell us, and to ask them whether they agree There are men 
there who have heard from their fathers, or perhaps I sliould now 
say from their grandfathers, and who would tell them, as they 
wore never tired of telling me, of the state of affairs which 
preceded our advent I will not weary the council by any 
attempt to desenbe that state of affairs in detail Suffice it to 
say that in the early years of the last century, when we took 
over the distnct, the royal canal had long dned up, that more than 
four-fifths of the area was over-run by thick forest, winch afforded 
shelter to thieves, vagabonds, and beasts of prey, and its inhabitants 
either removed or exterminated, and that out of 221 villages in 
a Bin^Qparganay the people of no fewer than 178 had been wholly 
dnven from their homes and fields 

“I believe the history of our early administration of that 
distnct to be typical It would have been impossible to ‘im- 
povensh' what had already been laid desolate But at first we 
made many and grievous blunders We misunderstood the local 
tenures , our assessments, founded upon the rates which we 
inhented from our predecessors, were oppressive, and our police 
and cnminal administration was stem and rude, though perhaps 
not more so than the unsettled state of the distnct demanded 
But the mistakes did not long remain undiscovered or unrectified 
The country gradually settled down in the early ’thirties, a lough 
survey afforded a basis for a more reasonable revenue system, and 
from that time to the present, or at any rate up to 1892 when I 
last saw it, the history of the distnct has been one of contmuous 
advance in prospenty In 1871, when I first went there, its 
condition was that of an ordinary fairly prosperous Bntish distnct, 
though it included tracts which had suffered from the too prodigal 
use of canal water When I revisited it in 1892 the change for 
the better that had taken place m the interval was marvellous. 
The canal had been re-aligned at great expense so as to extend 
and improve imgation , the supply of water had been ngorously 
limited to what was needed, rather than to what was asked for , 
the swamps had been drained, so that I found waving sheets of 
wheat where I had been accustomed to shoot smpe , the saline 
efflorescence which had thrown hundreds of acres out of cultiva- 
tion was slowly but steadily disappeanng^ villages which I had 
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been obliged to assess vnth extraordinary leniency on account of 
their water-logged and depressed condition had become prosperous, 
and their people were no longer unable to marry their daughters 
because they were barren with malana , new branches of the canal 
had been earned through and tracts of which the produce had 
been notonously insecure, and a railway had been constructed 
nght through the heart of the distnct I either marched through 
or saw people, not merely from the canal tract, but every part of 
the distnct, including the dnest and the most precanous They 
had their grumbles and their gnevances, without which no properly 
constituted husbandman is complete, but their general story was 
one of mcreasmg contentment and prospenty, nor was outward 
evidence lacking It was impossible to ride across the old familiar 
fields and through the wellkno'wn villages without reahsing the 
progress that had been made To mention three small but signifi- 
cant facts bnck houses, which had formerly been confined to the 
sdhnlar of the village, had become much more common , small 
factones for giiming and baling cotton had sprung up all through 
the , cotton-producing tract, and when I wished to show my 
daughters one of the picturesque old-fashioned cane-presses to 
which I had been accustomed, I was told that, except m two 
villages, they had been superseded throughout the district by the 
iron mill mvented by Mr Milne of Behea I know this, that if 
any one were to tell these people whom I know so well that their 
history under British rule has been one of contmuous detenoration 
and impoverishment, they would simply laugh in his face I have 
chosen to speak of this particular distnct, because I have known it 
as I have never known any other, and because I visited it agam 
after an mterval of fifteen years But I have served m many 
other distncts of the Punjab, and from all that I have seen and 
heard, I believe that what I have said of this distnct is in the 
mam true of alL’’ 

There can be no question that the story which Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson has told us of the Punjab is equally 
true of other provinces of British India 

In a previous chapter^ I showed the progress of 
the commerce of India — progress which it is not 


^ Chapter XIII, 
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No people axe more charitable It is true that the 
Indian idea of chanty is often very different from ours, 
and it IS affected so strongly by caste considerations 
that it sometimes seems to us to pass mto cruelty But 
there is hardly any class that is not, accordmg to its 
means and accordmg to its own ideas, kmd-heaxted and 
benevolent Nothmg is more remarkable m tunes 
of scarcity than native chanty, although it is often 
too mdiscrumnate to be wise The people generally 
are extremely mdustnous Although uneducated and 
superstitious, the agncultural classes are certainly not 
infenor m mtelhgence to the peasants of many of the 
countries of Europe 

All classes are pohte but not servile in them manners, 
it would be impossible to surpass the finished courtesy 
of a Muhammadan gentleman 

I must leave this part of my subject I spent in 
northern India the best and most mteresting portion of 
my life It is impossible to hve among its people with- 
out feehng for them a deep regard, and, assummg that 
our dommion does not perish before the proper time has 
come, I cannot doubt that their future will be fortunate 

I have been descnbmg a peaceful, contented, and 
weU-disposed society, deserving m a high degree the 
respect and affection of its rulers, but it must not be 
forgotten that we shall have a very mcomplete idea of 
India if we look only at what we see upon the surface 
The more we learn about India the more we become 
ahve to the fact that we are, to use Sir James Stephen's 
expression, the representatives of a beUigerent civilisa- 
tion, which has to wage constant warfare against strange 
barbarisms, hornd customs, and cruel superstitions, 
ancient survivals, ready at any moment to start into 
activity 
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If we look at the cmninal statistics of northern 
India, which are as carefully collected as in any country 
of Bui ope, it will appear that there is less cnme than in 
England, and that the people are astonishingly peace- 
able and honest The conclusion will be true ; but if 
we inquire more deeply we shall find strange facts that 
these statistics do not show We shall find, for mstance, 
that in the Umted Provinces there were, not many 
yeais ago, more than 300,000 people belongmg, not to 
barbarous tribes like the Pathd.ns on the Afghd.n frontier,^ 
nor to the outcasts and scum of the commumty, but to 
classes of honourable and comparatively civilised men, 
who were hvmg under the restraint of special penal 
laws, because from time immemorial they had kiUed 
their female children Among all the races of India, 
there is none more noble than the Edjput , and among 
the Edjputs, the first rank belongs to the Chauhdns — 
the sangre avid, as they have been called, of Indian 
chivalry No men m India are so proud of their 
Imeage, and they trace their descent, not from mortal 
ancestors, but from the sacred fire caUed forth on the 
sumrmt of Mount Abu, by one of the sages of the 
Vedas, to destroy the demons who were persecuting 
the Brahmans and depnvmg the gods of their sacrifices 
These people are numerous m the Umted Provinces 
In the district of Mampun there are more than 30,000 
of them, and about sixty years ago it was discovered that 
among them there was not a single girl Every daughter 
that was bom was killed The higher the rank of the 
family the more constant and systematic was the 
crime 

^ The following is extracted from an official report of 1887 — “According to 
the Pathdn code of honour, murder under certain conditions is not a crime but 
an obligation Two thousand murderers are believed to be at large in the 
Peshawar district** In this case also a special law has been put in force. 
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“ There is at Mampuri,” wrote Mr. Raikes, the magistrate of 
the district m 1860, “an old fortress which looks far over the 
valley of the Eesun Eiver This has been for centimes the 
stronghold of the Edja of the Mampun Chauhdns, whose ancient 
blood represents the crhne de la crhne of Rdjput anstocraoy Here, 
when a son, a nephew, a grandson was bom to the reigning chief, the 
event was announced to the neighbouring city by the loud discharge 
of wall-pieces and matchlocks , but centuries had passed away and 
no infant daughter had been known to smile withm those walls ” ^ 

Tlus IS not rhetonc but the statement of a fact In 
1856 special inquiries were mstituted It was found 
that this practice of infanticide, although especially 
prevalent among the Kdjputs, was by no means confined 
to them, and it was common not only m the Agra 
provmce but m Oudh, the Punjab, and m parts of the 
Bombay presidency Numbers of villages were visited 
where there was not a single girl, and where there had 
never been one withm the memory of man Of one 
large Kdjput commumty on the borders of Oudh it was 
officially reported that “ not only are theie no girls to 
be found now, but there never have been any, nor has 
such an event as the mamage of a daughter taken place 
for more than two hundred years ” In 1869 another 
investigation showed that there was Little change for 
the better This was the sort of report — In seven 
villages, 104 boys, and 1 girl , m twenty-three villages 
284 boys, and 23 girls , in other villages, the mamage 
of a girl an entirely unknown ceremony 

There is an mterestmg account of the mamage 
customs of the Rdjputs m Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic 
Studies A Rdjput cannot marry a woman who is not 
of the Rdjput caste, but at the same time he cannot 
marry one of his own clan Withm the caste the clans 
differ m precedence and dignify , and custom prescribes 

' KoUs on the North WesUm Provinces of India, 1862. 
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that the men of a clan should seek to find their wives 
m a clan equal or superior to their own, and deem it 
a disgrace to give their daughters m marriage to men 
of a lower clan 

“ The custom makes mamage difficult by narrowing the field 
of selection , for neither can a man go very far among strange 
tribes to seek his wife, nor a father to seek a husband for his 
daughter , so that a poor man often does not marry at all, while 
a nch man of high birth is besieged with apphcations for his 
hand, in order that the stigma of an unmarried daughter may at 
least be formally removed ” ^ 

Thus, while an unmarried daughter is looked upon 
as hopelessly disgraced — and this is true of almost all 
classes throughout India, and not of Rdjputs only — a son- 
m-law cannot always be found unless the father of the 
girl IS prepared to pay highly, and the mamage of a 
daughter may mean the rum of a family Rather than 
mcur this danger, the Rdjput prefers that his daughter 
should perish But a still more powerful reason is 
immemorial custom, which Manu declares to be “ trans- 
cendent law and the root of aU piety ” These people have 
gone on killmg then* children generation after generation 
because their forefathers did so before them, not only 
without a thought that there is anythmg cnmmal m 
the practice, but with the conviction that it is nght 

For many years past measures have been taken for 
the prevention of this crime. For a long tune, in the 
days when our civfiisation was less beUigerent thaTi 
it has smce become, it was thought that the best 
hope of success lay m the removal of the causes 
which appeared to lead to its commission, and especi- 
ally m the prevention of extravagant expenditure on 
mamages , but although these benevolent efibrts were un- 
doubtedly useful, their practical results were not great 

^ Asiatic Studies, p 220 
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and it became clear that it was only by a stnngent 
and organised system of coercion that these practices 
would ever be eradicated In 1870 an Act of the 
legislature was passed which enabled the Grovernment 
to deal with the subject A system of registration of 
births and deaths among the suspected classes was 
established, with constant inspection and enumeration 
of children, special police-officers were entertained at 
the cost of the guilty commumties, and no effiirts were 
spared to convince them that the Government had 
firmly resolved that it would put down these practices, 
and would treat the people who followed them as 
murderers The history of the administration of these 
repressive measures is mstructive and encouragmg It 
shows how the steady pressure of the state contmued 
for a number of years on a community for the purpose 
of putting down a criminal though time-honoured 
practice eventually results m the acceptance by the 
members of a new ethical standard, and m the 
weakenmg and discarding of the old vicious tradition 
At first it was necessary to apply the Act extensively 
In 1874 the population hvmg under it numbered 359,000 
As time went on many of the communities showed 
marked improvement, and there were thousands of girls 
where formerly there were none In 1881 the population 
under supervision had fallen to 200,000 , in 1891 to 
62,000 In 1905 there were only some 10,000 famdies 
numbenng 27,000 persons on the proclaimed list, and 
in many of these the practice of infanticide according 
to the usual tests had ceased The Government satisfied 
itself by special mqmries that the Act had done its work, 
and decided that the protection of infant life might now 
be left to the ordmary law and to public opmion The Act 
has accordingly been withdrawn throughout the province 
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Another illustrntion may be given of tlie strange 
conditions that still exist in India, and of the diffi- 
culties with which we lia\c to contend !Much of the 
crime that is committed is carried on by tribes of 
criminals as their regulai and legitimate occupation, 
not onl} -witli no thought of criminality, but in the 
belief that in follow ino; the custom of their forefathers 
they are acting in the only way that is nght 1 will 
not repeat the w'cll-knowni stor}^ of the Thugs, the pro- 
fessional murdcicrs who practised then trade over a 
great part of India They have been extirpated by 
the British Government Anothei class of murderers, 
poisoners by profession, still exists in oui own pro- 
vinces, but in greatly diminished numbcis We have 
not altogether succeeded in stamjnng out the pro- 
fessional dacoits, associated for the purposes of violent 
gang-robbery, but they now chiefly have then head- 
quarters 111 the native states, from wdiich they carry 
on their marauding expeditions Other criminal 
organisations, wnth w^luch it is more difficult to deal, 
abound to this day 

The following quotation from an official report 
will show w’hat these professional criminals are They 
have no resemblance to the habitual criminals of Europe 

“ Wc all know that trades go by castes in India , a famil}’’ of 
carpenters inll be a family of carpenters a contiiry or five cen- 
turies hence, if they last so long , so vnth gram dealers, black- 
smiths, leather makers, and every known tiade If we keep this in 
mind when we speak of ‘professional criminals,’ ve shall realise 
what the term really means It means that the members of a 
tnbe Avhoso ancestors voro cnminals fiom time immemoiial are 
themselves destined by the usages of caste to commit enme, and their 
descendants will bo offenders against the law imtil the whole tnbe 
IS exterminated or accounted foi in the manner of the Thugs 
Therefore, when a man tolls you he is a Badhak, or a Kanjai, 
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or a Snnaunali, ho tolls >ou, vhat few Europeans c\cr tliorougblv 
realise, that ho is an olTondcr against the law, has been so from 
tho boginning, and ivill bo so to tho ond , that icform is impossiblo, 
for it 18 bis trade, his casto — I maj almost sa} his religion — to 
commit enmo ” 

Here is nii account of one of these tnbes called 
Barwjlrs Their headquarters arc m the distnct of 
Gouda, m Oudh, where they inhabit forty-eight villages, 
and number a thousand families They have little to 
do with agriculture , they live quietly and honestly at 
their homes for some months of eveiy year, and the 
rest of their time is spent in wandering, in small gangs, 
over distant parts of the country, plundermg every- 
thing they can find But they may not steal cattle, 
they may desiioil the temples of the gods, they may 
rob even the goddess Debi, one of the special objects of 
their worship The only sacred places that they may 
not touch are the temple of Jagandth m Onssa, and 
the shnne of a certam Muhammadan martyr They 
have a regular organisation, under duly chosen chiefs, 
every child goes through a form of religious initiation 
on the twelfth day of his life , if a man of the tribe 
gives up his thieving profession he is excommunicated 
and disgraced The time for starting on their predatory 
expeditions is settled by the astrologers, and the 
plunder brought home is divided accordmg to fixed 
rules, after per cent has been set aside to be 
distributed m certam proportions among their gods 
Bach family has m its house an altar, dedicated to 
the special tutelary god of the tribe, 'panch pv/na, 
a god not recognised by other classes , and there is a 
special ntual for worshipping and concihatmg this god 

Other criminal tribes are devoted to cattle-stealmg, 
others are dangerous robbers In Gurgdon, one of the 
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frontier districts of the Punjab, official reports tell 
us of a large isolated British village, surrounded bj 
native territory, inhabited almost exclusively by some 
2000 people of the Mina tribe Their sole occupation 
is, and always has been, plunder m the native states, 
and m distant parts of British India, they give no 
trouble at home, and, judgmg from cnnunal statistics, 
it would be supposed that they were an honest com- 
mumty They live amid abundance, m substantial 
houses, with numerous cattle, fine clothes and jewels, 
and fleet camels to carry ofiT their plunder, and, it 
18 added, “ there is no end to their charity ” 

In the Agra province there are said to be twenty- 
nme different tribes who, Avithout any notion of 
criminality, have from tune immemorial made crune 
their sole serious occupation Similar predatory tribes 
no doubt exist in other parts of India where less is 
known about them 

There is a special law for dealing with these classes 
Kegisters are kept showing all the members of the 
tribes , they can be compelled to hve within certain 
local limits, and prevented from leaving those limits 
without permission, and they may be arrested if they 
are found beyond them In some cases, the measures 
taken have been more or less successful, but the diffi- 
culties are great, and a long tune must elapse before we 
see the end of the criminal tribes of India. In 1890 
the Government of India declared that it was clearly 
estabhshed that unproved communications, railways, 
and telegraphs had greatly facilitated the operations of 
the classes who are m the habit of leavmg their homes 
to commit crune at a distance and returmng with them 
plunder More recent mquines mto the workmg of the 
pohce system have confirmed this view 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER XXL (Page 420) 

Lord, Curzon on Indian Progrtss, — Lord Curzon, m replying on 
November 8, 1905, to a Farewell Address from the Bombay CJhamber 
of Commerce, said The sum total of my own experience in the last 
seven years is to send me away a convinced optimist as to the econonuc 
and mdustnal prospects of this country I suppose we shall never be 
free from the chantings of that dismal chorus who spend their tune m 
lamenting the poverty and sufferings of India, without, so far as I can 
see, doing very mucb that is practical to remedy the evils of which they 
complain Never let us shut our eyes to the poverty and the misery 
But do not let us be so blind to the truth as not to see that there is 
an enormous improvement, that there is everywhere more money in the 
country, in circulation, in reserves, in investments, in deposits, and in the 
pockets of the people, that the wages of labour have risen, that the 
standards of living among the poorest have gone up, that they employ 
conveniences and even luxuries which a quarter of a century ago were 
undreamed of, thereby indicating an all-round increase of purchasmg 
power, and that wherever taxation could be held to pmch we have 
reduced it, and may perhaps be able to do more. It is only faimess to 
acknowledge these facte, it is blind prejudice to ignore theuL I can put 
the matter m a form which will appeal to you as business men by some 
figures which I have had prepared. I compare in each case the 
figures of 1893-94 and those of 1904-6 The capital sunk by Govern- 
ment in railways and irrigation works has increased by 66 per cent in 
that interval, that invested by joint-stock compames in mdustnal 
undertakmgs by 23 per cent. The Savmgs Banks’ deposits have gone up 
by 43 per cent, the private deposits m Presidency Banks by 71 per cent, 
the deposits m other jomt- stock banka by 130 per cent, the deposits in 
Exchange Banks by 96 per cent, Government paper held m India by 
29 per cent, the amount mvested m Local Authonties* debentures by 90 
per cent. The amount of mcome on which mcome tax is assessed — 
excluding at both periods the mcomes now exempted — ^has mcreased by 
29 per cent, the rupee circulation by 27 per cent, the note circulation m 
active use by 68 per cent. The net absorption of gold m the ten years 
precedmg the two dates of mquiry, namely 1893-94 and 1904-6, shows 
an increase of 120 per cent in the latter, of silver 136 per cent. The 
total value of Indian imports has gone up 36 per cent, of exports 48 per 
cent. The productive debt has mcreased m the same period by 69 
crores, but the non-productive debt has decreased by 1 6 crores.” 
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Exceptional cliarnclcr of Bengal and its people — The Bengal Lieutcnant- 
Go>cmor0lnj)— Natural features, area, and population — Producta — 
Scenery — Climate — Cities — Art — Hindus and Muliammadana — 
Lord Macaula^^’s description of the Beng^dis — The hluliainniadan 
poasantr) — The Penuanent Settlement — Zemindars and ryots — 
Loss of public rc\enue — Confiscation of the rights of (he peasantry 
— Weakness of the Go\ eminent — Absence of records of agriculturil 
nghts — homier constitution of the Bengal Go\emment — A separate 
Government constituted — Iinpro\cnicnts in the administration — 
Great increase in rentals of the zemindars and loss b} the ryots — 
^laintcnancc of conditions of the Permanent Settlement — Claims of 
the zeniindari for exemption from taxation — Rates on the land — 
Changes in the Bengal Rent Law — Condition of the people in Behar — 
The Tenanc} Acts — Cadastral Suneys — Lord Ciirzon'a Go\cmment 
on the results of the Permanent Settlement 

I NOW propose to give a few sketches of another great 
British province — Bengal ^ I am the nioie desirous of 
doing this because Enghshmen are fiequently under 
the impression that Bengal and BengdJis are types of 
India and its people, the truth bemg that there is no 
province which is m all respects moie exceptional, and 
no people more distmct But these sketches must be 

^ [The ‘province of Bengal,* as desenbed m this chapter, no longer exists 
as an administrative unit In 1905 the greater part of the ‘sub province of 
Bengal projier* was separated from the rest of the Bengal province, and was 
united with the province of Assam The now province thus formed became a 
separate Lieutenant Governorship under the name of the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam See Note at the end of the Chapter ] 
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intercourse " ^ The result is that books published in 
Bengali are, for the most part, quite unmtelhgible to 
the people at large 

I have already refeired to the great progress of the 
Muhammadan rebgion in Bengal^ In 1901, m Bengal 
proper, the Muhammadans were more numerous than 
the Hindus, the formei numbering 22,287,061, and the 
latter 21,731,482 In some of the eastern distncts 
the Muhammadans constitute three-fourths of the whole 
population ® Although often fanatical in their rehgion, 
they are generally totally ignorant of its history and 
abstruser tenets The chief effect of their conversion 
has been to give them a more mdependent bearing and 
character than the Hmdus of the classes to which they 
belong, and not unfrequently a disregard of life and the 
rights of property which leads to the commission of 
hemous and cruel crimes The rehgion of multitudes 
of them 18 so mterfused with local superstitions that 
it nught almost be classed among the vaneties of 
Hmdmsm ^ Changes, however, have been m progress 
m this respect during the last half-century, and there 
has been a tendency among the Muhammadans of 
Bengal, which is stiU mamtamed, towards the purifica- 
tion of their faith from animistic superstitions and 
fiom Brahmamcal influence The great mass of the 
Musalman population is agricultural, but, even where 
it IS most numerous, wealth and property in land are 

* GtntraX Report 071 . the Ceimi3 of l-ndiOj 1891, p 148 [In the Report on the 
CensiLs of 1901 it is said “In no other Bpecoh of India is the literary tongue 
80 "Widely divorced from that of ordinary conversation as in Bengali The two 
can almost bo spoken of as distinct languages, rather than os two dialects of the 
same language *'] 

^ Cliaptcr XVII 

^ [These distncts now form part of the now province of Eastern Bengal and 
Aasam ] 

** [For illustrations of this Mr E A- Gait’s report on the 1901 Oenaus of 
Bengal may ho conarultcd Census of Indian 1901, vol vi , paras 319 828 ] 
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cluefly m the hands of the Hindus If we look merely 
to numbers, the Lieutenant-Governor of the province 
of Bengal ^ was, in Sir WiUiam Hunter’s words, “ as great 
a Musahnan power as the Sultan of Turkey himself,” but 
m our pobtical speculations we need not alarm ourselves 
about the milbons of Muhammadans m Bengal They 
lack the capacity, the rehgious fervour, and the personal 
vigour which have at other times and in other places 
swept everything away before the onset of Islam They 
have of late years been more and more awakened to the 
necessity of marchmg with the times, and of obtammg the 
advantages of English education, so that they may not 
be hopelessly defeated m all walks of life by the Hindus 
This tendency mcreases steadily, and much of the 
bigotry of former generations has already passed away. 

The educated Muhammadans deserve to be named 
with respect They are not very numerous or wealthy, 
and cluster chiefly about Calcutta, Dacca, and Patna. 

Many years ago Lord Macaulay gave a description 
of the natives of BengaL There is good reason, as I 
have already said, for ca llin g m question the accuracy' 
of some of his historical pictures, based on fallacious 
records, which have taught to thousands of Englishmen 
almost all that they know about India ; but when Lord 
Macaulay wrote his character of the Beng^Hs he was 
describmg, from personal knowledge and observation, a 
people among whom he had himself lived. Its accuracy' 
has hardly been demed by the Bengalis themselves, and 
will be diluted by no Enghshmam 

“ The men," he wrota “bv —hem :m= mm. vmet — 
enerrated hr a soft chmate ami a'-mr-rmsi to pea-oerm empio— - 
merits, bore the same relamon to ctver Amamm —jzz'z th»; 
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the infcnor holders, atid left c\ery thing to the judicial tnbunak 
The patwdns fell into disuse or became the mere servants of 
the zemindars , the kanungos were abolished No record of 
the rights of the lyots and infenoi holders ivas ever made, and 
oven the quinquennial register of supenor rights, which was main- 
tained for a time, fell into disuse "When a regular pohee was 
established, the zemindars were in practice freed from any 
cfTectivo responsibility for the suppression of crime, or other 
axlministrativo functions They became in every sense mere 
rent receivers ” * 

The consequences of the permanent settlement did 
not become immediately prominent At the begmnmg 
of the last century the population was far smaller, there 
was much waste land to be occupied, and there was 
little disposition or power on the part of the zemmdars 
to disregard the old customary terms on which the land 
was held. But, as time went on, and population and 
wealth mcreased, as cultivators were more readily found, 
and custom began to give way to competition, the 
position of the ryots became worse and that of the zem- 
indars became stronger Other circumstances helped 
the process of confiscation of the rights of the peasantry 
For more than half a century after the permanent 
settlement was made, the executive government in 
Bengal was extremely weak The English pnnciple 
that in the ordinary affairs of life the less the state 
interferes with individual action the better, and that 
for the protection of private rights little more is required 
than the maintenance of order, with good courts of 
justice accessible to all, is admirable when applied to 
the government of Engbshmen, but it is unsuitable to 
India, and there could be no people to which it was 
less applicable than the people of Bengal This prin- 
ciple of non-interference>was earned out m that provmce 

* System of Land, Tenures in Various Countries, published by the Cobdeu 
Club, p 176 
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to an extent unknown m any other part of India 
Nothing would have so much helped the timid people 
of Bengal m social and political progress as the just and 
active and masterful admmistration of Englishmen, 
resolute that the rights of the weak should he respected, 
determined to satisfy themselves by personal knowledge 
that this was done, and possessmg power to mterfere 
effectively on behalf of those who could not protect 
themselves A system of administration which left it 
to the courts of justice to lemedy any oppression of 
which the sufferer might complam, or which he might 
be able to prove, practically resulted m providing no 
remedy at all 

I showed m a former chapter ^ that m other provinces 
of India an elaborate machinery has been spread over 
the whole country, extending its ramifications mto every 
village, for the purpose of mamtaimng an accurate 
record of the rights and habilities of all classes of the 
agricultural population In the greater part of Bengal 
nothing of the sort exists There has been, until lately, 
no cadastral survey and no record of agricultural rights, 
but withm recent years these have been introduced 
throughout the greater part of Behdr and m Onssa, 
as weU as in other districts and m estates under 
Government management Under the arrangements 
of the permanent settlement, the Government has no 
anxiety about the collection of its land revenue The 
whole responsibihty for punctual payment falls upon the 
zemindar If he does not pay at the district treasury on 
the appointed date, no questions are asked , there may 
or may not have been causes which make immediate 
payment difficult, these are matters with which the 
Government does not concern itself, it is enough that 

^ Chapter XIX 
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absence of leases and counterparts^ the universal preva- 
lence of illegal distraint, the practice of amalgamating 
holdings so as to destroy evidence of contmuous occupa- 
tion, are evils which necessarily prevent any possible 
development of agricultural prospenty among the tenant 
class, and place them entirely at the mercy of their 
landlords '' The Indian Famme Commissioners of 1880, 
not long afterwards, pressed the same subject on the 
attention of the Government 

“Where,” they said, “as in Behdr, the relations of landlord 
and tenant are those of a high-handed propnetary hody on the 
one hand, habitually disregarding the law, and on the other a 
tenantry, ignorant, \ery helpless, and sunk in the most abject 
poverty, the onus of bnnging complaints ought not to be laid 
on the tenants, and the first and most important duty of the 
Bengal Government and of the oflBcials would seem to be to 
guard zealously against infringements of the law by the nch, 
and to put them down as if they were offences against the pubhc 
peace ” “ It was proved,” wntes Mr Finucane, the head of the 

agncultural department in Bengal, “by indisputable evidence, 
that the rents of ryots in Behdr have during the past fifty years 
been illegally and arbitrarily enhanced out of all proportion to 
what the landlords were under the law entitled to demand, and 
to what the tenants were legally liable to pay Though the rent 
law gave the ryot certain rights, he was so helpless or so ignorant 
that he was unable to assert these rights out of court, or to go 
into court to enforce them.” 

I will make a few more extracts from official reports 
regarding the condition of the people m parts of Behdr 

“ The gross rental of permanently settled estates being at the 
lowest estimate five times the amount payable by landholders as 
Government revenue, there can, as a matter of course, be no 
difficulty m reahsing that revenue under the sunset law But 
there are certam tracts m which, though the permanently settled 
land revenue may be realised, yet the sums realised by the 
Government have had again to be expended, many fold increased, 
on charitable relief which became necessary m order to prevent 
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mortality by 8tar\TvtioEL Such pre-eminently is the province of 
Behir, and specially the three northern distncts of Darbhanga, 
Mozaffarpur, and Sdran Within a period of seventeen years 
there have been five in 'which a portion of the people of this part 
of the province have died of starvation The whole conditions of 
agncultural industry are such as to render it precarious It is 
impossible for the people to fall back in one year of partial failure 
of crops on the accumulated reserves of a pre'nous year, whether 
of grain, property, money, or credit Thus, in the one district 
of Darbhanga, which is taken as being the worst of aU m these 
respects — a district which is one of the most fertile, best cultivated, 
and highly favoured by nature in all India — it was necessary for 
the Government to expend in one year, on one famme in 1874, 
by way of charitable relief, no less than £370,000 m cash, and 
118,000 tons of grain, valued m Burma at £9 per ton If to 
this be added the cost of transport, and cost of famine establish- 
ment, it will not be too much to put down the net cost of famine 
to Government m this single district at £1,600,000, the Govern- 
ment revenue being less than £50,000 per annum. The famme 
expenditure in this distnct, in one year, was more than thirty 
times the amount of the Government revenue, and far more than 
its capitalised value Yet the rental of the district was no 

less than tirelve times the amount of the Government revenue It 
IB not alone on famine relief that enormous sums have been 
expended in this part of the country There has been also a 
great outlay on state railways, which, though they may facilitate 
the importation of grain in times of distress, can m ordinary times 
be of little benefit to the mass of the peasantry , for it is evident 
that so long as landlords are permitted to take advantage of the 
local competition for land m ordei to enhance rents illegally, it is 
they, and they only, who appropriate the profits resnltmg from 
that nse in prices which attends the opening up of means of 
communication Besides £200,000 expended on a temporary 
famme railway to Darbhanga m 1874, there has been an expendi- 
ture on the Tirhut state railway of £1,300,000 within the past 
ten years ” ^ 

Much, however, has been done, since the facts just 
quoted were described, to ameliorate the condition of the 

^ Report of the Agncalturnl Bepartmerd tn Bengal for 1886 

2h 
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peasantry in Behdr The Tenancy Act which became 
law m 1885 defined the position of tenants, and this has 
been still further consohdated by the institution, still 
in progress, of a cadastral survey and record of rights 
In the famine of 1897 it was found that only a small 
proportion of the tenantry accepted rehef, and the 
extent of their resources surpassed the general expecta- 
tion , those who were employed on relief works belonged 
almost entirely to the class of landless day labourers, 
the numbers of whom were large 

Some of the zemindars of Behdj are among the richest 
men in India The estates of the Kdja of Darbhanga, m 
the district just mentioned, have an area of 2400 square 
miles, a population of more than 750,000, and a rental 
exceeding £130,000 a year The increase in the net 
rental of the zemmdars of north Behdr m the last three 
generations has been immense At the time of the 
permanent settlement it was about £26,000 at the 
exchange of the day, and in 1893, a hundred years later, 
it was about £1,350,000 ^ If the mtentions of the 
framers of the settlement had been earned out, the 
larger part of this vast sum would have been m the 
possession of the unfortunate peasants whose rights 
have been swept away 

Happily, the condition of the agricultural population 
m the greater part of Bengal is much better than m 
Behdr, the necessity for their protection was urgent, 
but they were not reduced to a condition such as that 
common m Behdx , climatic conditions are such that the 
productive powers of the land are not preeanous, and 
they live, as a rule, m reasonable comfort 

^ Minute by Sir Antony MaoDonnell, Officiating Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, 2lBt September 1893 See Parbamentary Return, No 448, 22nd 
November 1893, page 57 
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The discussion of the measures required for placmg 
the law of landlord and tenant throughout Bengal on a 
better footing contmued for many years In 1885 the 
"Bengal Tenancy Act” was passed by the Governor- 
General m Council, mainly with the view of benefitmg 
the tenantry of Behir I will not attempt to describe 
all its provisions, but its value cannot be doubted It 
aimed at givmg protection to the ryots without mter- 
fermg with the rights of landlords It dehned the 
position of the various classes of landlords and tenants, 
the mcidents of the various tenures, the conditions under 
which rights of occupancy m the land could be acquired 
and mamtamed, the manner m which rents were to be 
regulated, enhanced, and reduced, the circumstances 
under which evictions might take place, it imposed 
penalties for lUegal exactions, laid down rules regard- 
ing compensation for improvements, gave power to the 
Government to order surveys and the preparation of 
records of rights, and dealt with a multitude of othei 
matters of importance There has undoubtedly been m 
recent years immense improvement In the words of 
a paper which has been already quoted, “the nse m 
the price of agricultural produce has benefited all who 
have such produce to sell For a long time the land- 
lords contrived to appropnate the greater part of the 
benefit, but partly owmg to the mcrease m the number 
of districts and the eieatiou of subdivisions, which have 
let the hght of day mto the remotest parts of the 
country, and partly owmg to the Bengal Tenancy Act 
and the operations under it, a fair share has at last been 
secured to the ryot ” ^ 

The passmg of the Tenancy Act was an excellent 

1 “Memorandum on the Material Ckindition of the People of Bengal,” by 
L. P Shirres, C S 
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wliicli 18 not justified by tlic single great experiment 
that lias been made in India, and whicb was found in 
the latter case to place tlic tenant so unreservedly at the 
mercy of the landlord that tlie state has been compelled 
to employ for his protection a more strmgent measure 
of legislation than has been found necessary in tem- 
poiaiily settled areas It is not, in fine, in the 
permanent settlement of Bengal tliat the ryot has 
found his salvation , it lias been in the laws which have 
been passed by the supreme Government to check its 
license and to moderate its abuses ” ’ 

NOTE TO CHAPTER XXII 

The ‘Partition^’ op BrNOAi 

The province of Bengal, and the Buh-proMnee of Bengal ‘proper* or 
‘ lower * Bengal, as described m the foregoing chapter, no longer exist as 
administrative units It had long been recognised that the province, 
with its area of 189,000 square miles and its population of 74 millions, 
\\Tia too hea^"y a charge for one man It was by far the largest and the 
most important pro\incial government The Lleutenant-Go^ emor was 
tied to Calcutta dunng the winter months, and his time laigely occupied 
by municipal and other local questions, and by official and ceremonial 
functions. He woa able to see very little of his vast temtones. The 
work of government in Bengal had come to be less personal in its 
character than in any other, and the standard of administration was 
believed to have deteriorated, notably in the Muhammadan districts in 
the east In 1903 Lord Curzon^s government resolved to deal compre- 
hensively with the matter and reconstruct the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal by transfers of territory between it and adjoining provinces 
The first draft of a reconstruction scheme, which was published for 
criticism and discussion, proposed a moderate enlargement of the Chief 
Commissionerslup of Assam lying to the north of Bengal, and some 
interchanges of territory between Bengal and its southern neighbours, 
the Central Provinces and Madras, involving a net loss of some 11 
miUions of population to the reconstructed province. The proposals were 

^ Papers regarding the Pevenue SgsUm of British IndiOy presented to 
Parliament, p 8 
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m the end withdrawn in favour of a much larger scheme, which was 
considered to provide in a more satisfactory and adequate way for the 
relief of the Lieutenaut-Gkivernorship of Bengal, and also to secure better 
the legitimate interests of the people of the transferred districts By 
this scheme the province of Assam, with its population of 6 milhons, ivas 
umted with the eastern temtones of the province of Bengal, and formed 
into a Lieutenant-Governorship The new province thus constituted was 
given the name of Eastern Bengal and Assam It has a population of 
31 mdlions, of whom 18 milhons ore Muhammadans and 12 milhons 
Hindus It possesses a Legislative Council and a Board of Revenue 
The jurisdiction of the High Court of Calcutta is left undisturbed Some 
readjustment of territory between the province of Bengal and the Central 
Provinces v as at the same time effected The Uriya-speaking district of 
Sambalpur vas transferred from the Central Pi‘ovinces and added to the 
sub-province of Onssa, as were also five small Unya native states , while 
five Hindi-speaking native states were transferred from Bengal to the 
Central Provinces The province of Bengal, as now constituted, comprises 
an area of 141,000 square miles with a population of 54 milhons, of 
whom 42 millions are Hindus and 9 milhons Muhammadans It has 
parted with 40,000 square miles of territory and 24,000,000 mhabitants 
Substantial relief has thus been given to the pro\uncial GoAemment 
But Bengal still remams the largest and most important province in 
India, and for its better administration the Lieutenant-Governor has been 
given the assistance of an executive council of three members 

As this redistribution of territory and reconstruction of provincial 
boundaries have now passed into the region of settled facts, it is un- 
necessary to speculate whether the requisite measure of rehef could have 
been given to the administration of Bengal m some other way that might 
have provoked less agitation and unrest among the classes whose mterests 
and feehngs were affected Nor is it necessary to inquire how far 
those interests were of a private or of a public order, how far those 
feelmgs were genuine or simulated, or how far they had a rational basis 
or were the offspring of imagination and suspicion The ‘ partition ^ of 
Bengal will long remain a landmaik of social disorder, and the harbinger 
of on unhappy era of criminal acts and conspiracies against British rule. 
That era, we may hope, is passing away, and with its passing the bitter- 
ness which the creation of the new province evoked will give place to an 
acknowledgment that the new province is justifying its existence m the 
increased prosperity and development of the districts included in it 
There is ample evidence that the eastern districts of Bengal were ill-cared 
for and overlooked in the past There are already encouraging signs of 
progress and contentment now that they possess their own local Govern- 
ment and their own Legislative CounciL 
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THE ARMY IN INDIA 

The ultimate basis of our dominion — Indian interests beyond the limits 
of India — The advance of Russia — Defence of North-West Frontier 
— The Frontier tribes — Formation of the North-West Frontier 
Province — Results of the advance of Russia — The armies of India 
before 1857 — The Mutinies — The reorganisation of the Native 
Army — Its present constitution — Its fighting qualities — ^The Bengal 
Army — The Officers of the Indian Army — The Police — Increase of 
tlie army in 1885 — Present strength — The British troops — Improve- 
ment in their health — Hill stations — Frontier and Port defences — 
Volunteers — Changes m 1893 and in 1905 in constitntion of Army 
— Exifltmg commands — Abolition of the Military Member — Armies 
of the Native States — Special contingents for Impenal service^ 

In tins book I profess to speak of nothing except of India 
itself, its internal administration, and its progress under 
British rule There are other subjects, of the utmost 
gravity, with which Indian mterests are mtunately con- 
nected, of which, although I am silent regardmg them, 
it must not be supposed that I fad to recognise the 
importance, believing, as I do, that the position of 
England as the greatest power of the world, with which, 
indeed, her national existence m a form worthy of her 
IS inseparably bound up, depends upon the mamtenance 
of her Indian Empire The ultimate basis of our 
domimon lu India is obviously our mihtary or, to speak 
more accurately, our naval power, and this to he efficient 
must be capable of being exercised on sea and land not 
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only within India itself but far beyond her borders 
The problems connected with the advance of Russia to 
the frontiers of Afghdnistiln, and our relations with the 
latter country, are far from their final solution In 
Persia and the Persian Gulf, m Arabia, in Afaca, m 
Tibet, in Chma, and m Siam there are great Indian and 
Imperial mterests which, let us trust, British statesmen 
will never forget, and which they will defend with all 
the power of the empire By the military positions 
that we now occupy and by the construction of rail- 
ways, we have gained for the north-western frontiers 
of India a great accession of military and pobtical 
strength, and a not less important step towards that 
end has been the adoption of wiser methods m deal- 
mg with the wild and warlike tribes which have given 
to us such constant causes of anxiety These causes stdl 
remam, but those most competent to judge now look 
forward hopefully to the time when they may cease to 
be, as they have been m the past, a serious source of 
military weakness A most important step towards 
that end was the formation, in 1901, of the North-West 
Frontier province, by which the frontier districts were 
severed from the Punjab, and placed under a separate 
admmistration under the immediate control of the 
supreme Government This measure, advocated long 
ago by Lord Lytton, although m a different form, as 
a matter of urgent necessity, was at last successfully 
accomplished by Lord Curzon 

All these are subjects mto which I cannot enter, but 
it must never be forgotten how profoundly the proximity 
of a great European Power has altered our position m 
India, and that it is not only our mihtary position that 
has been affected The change has been felt throughout 
India It has thrown mto the minds of men uncertamties 
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regarding the future , it has disturbed the hnances, and 
thus has retarded the progiess of works essential to 
the prosperity of the country, and checked improvement 
m the admmistration ’ No Englishman who deserves 
the name will for a moment doubt our resolution to 
maintain our Empire, or that we can render India in- 
vulnerable, but statesmen will do well to remember that 
nothing can save us, sooner or later, fiom attack, except 
the certainty on the part of those who may desire to 
assail us, that every hostile attempt must end m 
disastrous failure The condition among all others 
obviously essential to our success is one on which I 
need not dilate absolute supremacy at sea gave to us 
our empire, and without it the maintenance of that 
empire in India or elsewhere will be impossible 

Although I can say nothmg more on the serious 
subjects to which I have been referring, some account 
must be given of the constitution of the army in India 
In the earher tunes of the East India Company, a 
mihtary force grew up m each of the three presidencies 

^ [The situation has been changed and greatly ameborated by the Anglo 
Russian Convention of the Slat August 1907 By it the two powei-s, “animated 
by the sincere desire to settle by mutual agreement different questions concerning 
the interests of their states on the continent of Asia,'* concluded “agreements 
destined to prevent all cause of misunderstanding between Great Bntain and 
Russia m regard to the questiona referred to ” The agreements included (1) an 
arrangement concerning Persia, based on the principle that the two powers would 
respect the integrity and independence of that country and desired to avoid all 
cause of conflict between their respective interests in certain provinces adjoining, 
or in the neighbourhood of, the Russian frontier on the one hand and the frontiers 
of Afghdnistan and Baluchistdn on the other hand, (2) An arrangement con 
ceming Afghdnistdn, based on the principle that the British Grovemment had no 
intention of changing the political status of Aighdnistin, and that the Russian 
Government recognised that Afghdmstdn was outside the sphere of Russian 
influence, (3) An arrangement concerning Tibet, by which the two powers 
engaged to respect the temtonal integnty of that country, and to abstain from 
all interference in its internal administration. It was stipulated that the 
arrangemeut concerning Afghdmstdn would not come into force until the consent 
of the Ameer to its terms had been signified by His Majesty's Government to the 
Russian Government This assent has not yet been signified,] 
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of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Tliree distinct aimies 
came mto existence, and until not long ago they still 
remamed 

The principal extensions of terntory having occurred, 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, in the 
presidency of Bengal, the army of Bengal became the 
most important of the three, in 1856, the year before 
the mutinies, it was more numerous than the other two 
armies together In that year the British forces m 
India consisted of 39,000 Europeans and 215,000 
natives, besides several contingents, as they were called, 
maintained for the protection of native states, and at 
their expense 

The native army of Bengal, consisting m 1856 of 
seventy-four regiments of infantry, with ten regiments 
of regular and eighteen of irregular cavalry, was mainly 
recruited, especially for the infantiy, from the Brahmans 
and Rdjputs of Oudh, and in a lesser degree from what 
IS now the Agra province A pait of the Bombay army 
and of the contingents was supplied from the same 
classes The army of Madras was recruited from its own 
presidency Besides the regular army, and various local 
coips, there was a strong force of so-called irregular 
cavalry and mfantry, the most important part of which 
was raised in the Punjab from Sikhs, Path^ns, and 
other warlike races This body of troops, known as the 
Punjab Frontier Force, guarded the northern frontier, 
and was under the orders of the provmcial Government 
The greater part of the artillery in India was manned 
by native soldiers 

About one-thiid of the European infantry and all 
the European artillery were local troops, raised by the 
East India Company for permanent service m India 
They numbered about 14,000 men 
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In 1857 almost the whole of the Bengal native army, a 
part of that of Bombay, and the contmgents in northern 
India, mutinied The Madras army remained faithful 
The Punjab Frontiei Force was not only faithful, but ren- 
dered admirable service in the suppression of the revolt 

Before peace was restored the old Bengal army had 
ceased to exist The Government was transfened to 
the Grown, and the whole military organisation was 
altered The local European army was abolished. The 
artillery, which had been chiefly native, became almost 
wholly British. The place of the local European 
infantry was supphed by British regiments of the Ime 
The total strength of European troops was largely 
mcreased, while that of the native army was largely 
dimmished. Three distinct armies — those of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay — were still maintamed After 
the new arrangements had been completed, the army m 
Inda consisted of about 62,000 Bntish and 135,000 
native troops 

I quote from the report of the Indian Army Organisa- 
tion Commission of 1879 the followmg summary of the 
changes made after the mutimes , but, as I shaU show, 
it became necessary in 1885 to mcrease the numbers 
both of British and native troops — 

“ On the reorganisation of the army, after the mutiny was 
quelled, it was decided that the proportion of native and 
European troops in India should never greatly exceed two to one, 
and that the field and other artillery should be exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, manned by Europeans All the fortresses 

m the country are now served by Bntisb artillery All the heavy 
hattenes and all the batteries of field artillery are manned by 
Europeans The lessons taught by the mutiny have thus led to 
the mamtenance of the two great principles of retaining in the 
eountry an irresistible force of British troops, and of keepmg the 
^irtiUery in the hands of Europeans 
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“Our position m the country has very matenally changed, 
and a force of 62,000 European soldiers represents a power far 
in ovcoss of that %\hich it represented m 1867 In those days 
the Entish troops were scattered m small forces throughout the 
country, and it ^va8 a matter of great difficulty, delay, and expense 
to concentrate even a small British force on any one spot in India 
When the mutiny broke out we had hardly 400 miles of railway 
complete in the country, while at the present moment ^ve have 
8312 miles of lailuay open ^ 

“All our great cantonments, all our fortresses and arsenals, 
save one, are now connected ^vith each other, and with the sea- 
board, by raihvaj The strength of our European troops for 
action at any pointy within or inthout the borders of Bntish 
India, has thus been enormously increased For example, whereas 
in 1857 a regiment took three or foiur months to march fi*om the 
seaboard to Lahore, it can now move from Calcutta to Lahore in 
a week Reinforcements from England, which then occupied 
three months on a voyage round the Cape, now land in Bombay 
within thirty days of leaMng England. Again, the power of 
Bntish troops has been indefinitely increased by theii armament 
with breech-loading rifles, and by the substitution of nfled field- 
pieces of higher po'vier for the smooth-boie six-pounder, nine- 
pounder, and mountain guns of the mutiny era. In any contest 
within the boi*ders, or on the frontiers of India, these improved 
armaments would tell heavily, for the tioops of Afghdnistdn, 
Burma, Nepdl, Gwalior, Hyderabad, and the Cis-Sutlej States are 
for the most part still armed with smooth-bore muzzle-loading 
weapons ” 

Before the mutinies of 1857, the infantry of the 
Bengal army was, as I have already said, mainly re- 
ermted from the Brahmans and Rdjputs of Oudh and 
the present Agra provmce Although men of fine 
physique, they were not remarkable for fightmg effi- 
ciency, and the former reputation of the native army 
of Bengal was certainly exaggerated Most of its 
tnumphs were mainly due to the British troops who 

^ [On Slat March 1910 nearly 34,500 milea of rail^vay were open or under 
constmction ] 
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were associated with it The ruinous consequences of 
drawing the larger proportion of our soldiers from a 
single class, under the influence of the same feelings and 
interests, and holding more than any other people in 
India the strictest prejudices of caste, were shown by 
the events of 1857 The old system was abandoned, 
and I quote from the report of the Indian Army Com- 
mission a description of that which took its place — 

“ The systems of recruiting for the several armies are diverse 
Regiments of the Madras and Bombay armies draw their recruits 
from many tribes and castes over the several recruiting grounds 
of those presidencies, and the Bombay regiments have an 
admixture of Sikhs and Hindustanis from northern India m 
their ranks These armies are thus composed of what are called 
'mixed recruits’ — that is to say, of corps in which men of 
different races, several religions, and many provinces are thrown 
together into the same company or troop In the Bengal and 
Punjab armies the majority of corps are what are called ‘class 
company regiments ’ — that is to say, the regiments draw recruits 
from three or more different races and recruiting grounds, but 
the men of each class or race are kept apart in separate com 
panies Thus, an infantry regiment may have two companies of 
Sikhs, two companies of Hindustani Brahmans and Rdjputs, two 
companies of Punjabi Muhammadans, one company of Trans 
Indus Pathdns, and one company of Dogras from the KAngra or 
Jamu hills such a regiment would he a class company regiment , 
the native officers of each company would ordinarily belong to 
the race, tnbe, or sect from which the company was recruited 
In the northern army are a limited number of ‘ class regiments,’ 
which are composed of men belonging to one caste or tribe 
Such, for instance, are the Gurkha corps, recruited entirely from 
the hardy short- statured highlanders of the NepAl hills, the 
Pioneer regiments, which consist exclusively of men of the 
Muzbi tnbe, who m the early days of Sikh rule were despised 
outcasts, whose noblest calling was thieving, but who are now 
among the flower of the northern army ” 

The Army Commission from whose report these 
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extract's have been taken was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Lytton when the Afghan War of 1878-80 
had disclosed serious defects in the organisation of the 
aimy The report vas the starting-pomt of many far- 
icaching reforms vhich have brought the Indian army to 
its present state of efficiency Strange as it may seem, 
fifteen years elapsed before the home authorities decided 
to give effect to its most important recommendation 
It was not until 1895, as wull be explained hereafter 
in describing the administration of military affairs m 
India, that the presidency army system, involving the 
existence of three separate armies under three com- 
manders-iu-chief, w'as abolished, and a unified Indian 
army created under the administration of one com- 
mander- m-chief and under the sole control of the 
Government of India In the mterval many important 
reforms were earned out in the three armies In particular 
the system of ‘ class ’ battalions (as opposed to ‘ class ' 
company battabons) w^as more largely appbed, as it was 
found to attract a better stamp of men and to make 
the army a more popular seiwuce In the Bengal army 
the number of trans-fronticr men were increased, and 
when m 1885 nme infantry battabons were added to 
that army they w^ere formed of Gurkhas and Sikhs 
Similarly m the I\Iadras and Bombay armies, some 
battalions were reconstituted, and Sikhs, Punjabi 
Muhammadans and Gurkhas substituted for men of 
southern India More extensive changes m the same 
direction have smee been made m the Madras army 
The proportion of soldiers drawn from unwarbke races 
has been greatly reduced, a number of infantry battabons 
being transformed mto battabons of Punjabis, and 
the cavalry regiments receivmg a strong infusion of 
men from Rajputana and the Punjab The amalgama- 

2l 
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tion of the three armies into a single Indian army has 
enabled the substitution of superior fighting races to be 
earned out with more freedom and with better results 
than was possible under the former system. 

The native army is reermted by voluntary enhst- 
ment The mfantry are clothed, armed, and equipped 
by the state, but the men provide their own food, 
and, with some assistance, they themselves, accordmg 
to the old custom of the country, build the Imes m 
which they hve On foreign service beyond sea, or 
m campaigns beyond the frontiers of India, they 
receive rations from the commissariat Except in 
the Madras command, where the native cavalry are 
m these respects on the same footmg as the infantry, 
this branch of the service is organised on what is 
called the silladdr system. The men provide their 
own umform, their arms, excepting breech - loadmg 
carbmes, their equipment, and their horses ; they feed 
themselves and their horses, build their own Imes, and 
provide their own camp equipage and carriage on the 
hne of march Their pay is fixed at a rate which 
enables them to meet all these charges 

Considering the great variety of the sources from 
which the native army is recruited, there is much 
variety m its military qualities, and all recent measures 
have been designed with the object of enablmg the 
Government of India to place rapidly m the field 
the largest possible number of troops composed of the 
best fighting material It would be diftcult to find 
m any country finer soldiers than Sikhs, Pathdns, and 
Gurkhas, and m case of necessity there would be no 
difficulty m makmg at short notice a large addition 
to their numbers There can be no doubt that a large 
portion of our native army is now equal to the troops 
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of any European state, and is fit to take its place 
any v\ here in tlie field by the side of British soldiers 
The most efficient section of the native army is 
undoubtedly that of the noith, stationed m the Punjab 
and on the north - western frontier, and consistmg 
entirely of men belongmg to the most vigorous and 
martial races of India Among its other excellent 
elements it compnses several battalions of Gurkhas, 
soldiers whose fighting quahties can hardly be surpassed 
The Punjab Frontier Force at one time formed a 
virtually distinct army under the Government of the 
Punjab, and although it has now become an mtegral 
part of the Indian aimy, the regiments of which it was 
once composed retam the special traditions of valour 
and efficiency in border warfare of the old force 

Although the old name of the ‘ Bengal Army ’ was 
until recently retained, it had, as already noticed, long 
become somewhat of a misnomer, for there was not a 
single native of Bengal m its ranks, and only a small 
part of it was ever stationed in Bengal In the two 
Bengals there are a few thousand men at places on the 
railway connecting Calcutta with northern India, and 
near the frontier of Nepal and othei hill states, and 
theie are usually four or five thousand men m Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood In the rest of the provmces of 
Bengal and eastern Bengal, with them population of more 
than 78,000,000, there are hardly any troops Sir 
Wilham Hunter was well within the mark when he said 
that, in that province, “ probably 40,000,000 of people 
go through life without once seemg the gleam of a 
bayonet or the face of a soldier ” 

The ‘ Officers of the Indian Army,’ known imtil 
the Ist January 1903 under the designation of the 
‘ Indian Staff Corps,’ supply the British officers of the 
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native army A staff corps for each of the three 
armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay was established 
m 1861, when the native army was reorganised The 
officers of the corps were, in the first instance, trans- 
ferred from the East India Company’s army, and sub- 
sequently they were drawn from British regiments of 
the bne or artillery In 1891 the three staff corps 
were amalgamated mto a single body, and the Officers 
of the Indian Army, as they are now called, are about 
2700 m number They are mainly recruited by the 
appointment of candidates from the Royal hlilitary 
College at Sandhurst, but some are accepted from the 
British army serving m India After the probation of 
a year’s duty with a British regiment in India, and 
another year’s duty with a native regiment, and after 
passmg exammations m the native languages and m 
professional subjects, an officer is finally approved for 
service, and he is then eligible for military employment 
in any part of India In respect of regimental 
appomtments, an officer ordmardy remams with the 
regiment or battahon to which he was first posted For 
their higher professional tra inin g and trammg m 
military staff duties, an Indian Staff College at Quetta 
has been estabhshed The officers of the Indian Army 
are employed not only in the native army and in nuhtary 
appomtments on the staff, but also m a large number 
of civil posts They hold the majority of appomtments 
m the political, or, as we should call it m England, the 
diplomatic department, and many admmistrative and 
judicial offices m non-regulation provmces 

Before 1857 duties were often performed by the 
native army which were really duties of pohee, and the 
great reduction, amountmg to more than 90,000 men, 
made in the numbers of the army after the suppression 
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of the mutinies, was followed by a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the pohce throughout India The number of 
men available for military duty was, therefore, not 
dimmished to the extent that the figures seem to show 
Exclusive of the village pohce, of whom there are some 
700,000, the regular pohce force in India consists of 
about 170,000 ofi&cers and men, of whom more than 
half have firearms, and are more or less drilled There 
18 no part of British India m which the people habitually 
carry arms, or commonly possess them, and the occasions 
are rare — not, on an average, more than two or three in 
each year — on which, usually in consequence of rehgious 
disputes between Hindus and Muhammadans, or between 
other sects, it is necessary to caU out troops to assist the 
civil power m mamtaimng order Considermg that 
the population of British India exceeds that of the 
five great powers of Europe together, this famishes 
an illustration of the qmet character of the people 

In 1885 the altered position of Russia on the 
frontiers of Afghanistan, and the apprehension of war, 
rendered it necessary to reconsider the whole question 
of our military position The result was a determma- 
tion to mcrease both the European and native army 
The British force received an addition, m cavalry 
artillery and infantry, of about 11,000 officers and 
men, while the number of the native troops was 
increased by 19,000 Five new battalions of Gurkhas 
were added to the mfantry Altogether the army in 
India was mcreased by about 30,000 men. In 1909 
the total strength was nearly 225,000 officers and men 
of all arms, of whom rather more than 75,700 were 
Bntish This is exclusive of the active reserve, con- 
sistmg of men who have served with the colours m the 
native infantr}’- from five to twelve years There are 
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now fibout 40,000 men in the reserve, but it mil 
ultimately attain largci proportions 

Apart from the addition to then numbers, the 
efficiency of tlic British tioops in India has been greatly 
increased by other causes Among all the changes that 
have occuricd since the transfer of the Government to 
the Crown, there is not one over winch vc have better 
reason to rejoice than the iniprovcracnt in the liealth of 
our soldiers The Boyal Commission -which inquired m 
1859 into the sanitary condition of the army reported 
that the average death-rate among the British troops m 
India, for the forty years ending mth 185G, had been 
69 per thousand This was six times as high as the 
rate among Englishmen of the same ages at home The 
Commission expressed the hope that the rate might 
be reduced by measures of sanitary improvement to 
20 per thousand, or even low'er This hope has been 
more than fulfilled In the ten years ending mth 1879 
the death-rate was 19 per thousand, and during recent 
years the average has not been more than 10 per 
thousand ^ No efforts have been spared to improve m 
every way the position of the British soldiei-s m India. 
They now hve m barracks which, in comfort and m all 
sani-tary conditions, excepting those conditions of climate 
over which we have no control, probably surpass any that 
can be found m any other country Every regiment, 
battery, and depot has its regimental mstitute, a sort 
of soldiers’ club, with refreshment department, library, 
readmg and recreation rooms, a temperance association 
room, and a theatre The issue of spirits has been 

^ It must be admitted that this companaon is not altogether accurate, 
because the figures given by the Royal Commission included all the deaths 
that had occurred in the numerous campaigns of the prewus forty years 
Making, however, allowance for this, the rate of mortality was extremely high 
The death rate among the nat%x:t troops was returned bv the Commission at 
20 per thousand It la now only 7 per thousand 
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dumnislied, and is discouraged, wliile every encourage- 
ment IS given to useful employment and. occupation for 
the men Cantonments for 25 per cent of the whole 
force have been provided at stations m the Him^aya 
or other mountains The education of soldiers’ children 
IS provided for partly m regimental schools and partly 
m the Lawrence Asylums m the hills, excellent institu- 
tions, origmally founded by the liberality of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and now largely assisted by the Grovemment 
Other measures have greatly added to our mihtary 
strength in India All pomts on the north-western 
frontier at which attack seems possible are now guarded 
by strongly-fortified positions, and connected with the 
railway system of India , the principal ports have been 
fortified and armed with modern guns, and the defence 
of the harbours is secured by a flotiUa of turret-ships, 
torpedo gunboats, and torpedo boats The native army 
and volunteers have been armed with the latest pattern 
nfle, and the establishment of a cordite factory has 
rendered the army self-supportmg, to a great extent, 
in regard to its ammumtion m case of necessity The 
artillery has been re-armed with qmck-firmg guns The 
supply and transport services have been strengthened and 
reorganised, and aU other arrangements made that will 
enable an army of nme mfantry divisions and eight 
cavalry brigades to be mobilised and placed m the field 
with a degree of rapidity hitherto unattamable m India 
Another very important measure has been the formation 
of volunteer corps There are already m India 36,000 
volunteers, nearly all British, of whom 32,000 are 
effective and well armed The defensive value of this 
force can hardly be over-stated If it had existed in 
1857, many of the catastrophes of that time would 
undoubtedly have been prevented 
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Supreme autlionty over the army m India is 
vested by law^ m the Governor- General m Council 
Subjeet to the administrative control of the Governor- 
General m Council, the chief executive officer of the 
army is the Command er-m-Chief m India Until 1893 
he held special command of the troops in the Bengal 
Presidency, and he exercised a general control over the 
armies of Madras and Bombay, each of which had its 
local commander-m-chief The Governments of those 
presidencies possessed, until the same tune, certam 
admmistrative powers. 

Although the ultimate mditary authority rested with 
the Gnvemor-General m Council and Commander-m- 
Chief m India, this system of divided control led to 
much mconvenience, especially m tune of war, and it 
became clear that it must be altered, and that the 
arnues of Madras and Bombay must no longer remain 
in the exceptional position of bemg partially subject to 
the control of the provmcial Governments and the local 
commanders-m-chief The Army Commission of 1879 
recommended the abohtion of the presidency army 
system, and the unification of the army m India The 
necessary change could not be made without the 
authority of Parhament, and it was not until the close 
of 1893 that this was obtamed The delay did not 
prevent the completion of many other reforms m 
military administration, and before 1893 all the army 
departments, except the medical, had been brought 
directly under the orders of the supreme Government 

The Act of 1893 abolished the offices of the provmcial 
commanders-m-chief , it provided that the powers which 
had been exercised by them should be transferred to 
such officer as the Commander-m-Chief m India, with 
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the approval of the Govemoi-Greneral m Council, might 
appomt, that the powers of the Commander-m-Chief 
in India should extend to the whole of India, that 
aU the powers of militaiy control which had been 
vested m the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
should cease, and be exercised by the Governor-General 
m Council , and that the officers commandmg the troops 
m those presidencies should no longer be members of 
the provmcial Councils 

As a sequel to this legislation the unified army of 
India was divided in 1895 mto foui territorial commands, 
named after the Punjab, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
Bach command was placed under a beutenant-general 
for administrative purposes Furthei changes have smce 
been made on the mitiative of Lord Ehtchener, who was 
Commander-in-Chief foi six and a half years, from 1902 to 
1909 The defects of the ‘territorial command’ system 
were that the ‘ commands ’ were not m any way orgamsed 
army coips, and were too large to serve as umts m the 
case of war The ‘divisional’ system has therefore 
been adopted The army m India is now divided mto 
ten divisional commands, each bemg a self-contamed 
umt with adequate transport and supply services, so 
organised and tramed as to be able to place a division 
m the field as a complete fightmg force, at short notice 
Along with this change extensive changes m the dis- 
tribution of the army m the several provmces have been 
made The garrisons on the north-west frontier have 
been largely mcreased, and generally the troops are 
much more concentrated than was formerly the case 
The divisional commanders have been given large 
powers and responsibilities, and much work which 
formerly had to be referred to headquarters is now 
locally disposed of For supervision and inspection 
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purposes the divisions are grouped m two armies — ^the 
northern army and the southern army, — each com- 
manded by a lieutenant-general, who forms the mter- 
mediate link between the divisional generals and the 
Commander-m- Chief. 

It remains to say something about the admmistra- 
tion of military busmess in the Government of India 
Up to 1905 one of the ‘ordmary’ members of the 
Governor-General’s Council was a military officer He 
was commonly known as the ‘military member’ He 
was m charge of the ‘ mditary department,’ roughly 
correspondmg to the old War Office m England, and 
was the medium through whom the proposals of the 
Commander-m- Chief were submitted to the Governor- 
General m Council The Commander-m-Chief was also 
on the Council as an ‘ extraordmary member,’ and 
without a departmental portfolio In 1905, after con- 
siderable discussion between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State the military member was 
abobshed, and the mibtary department m a recon- 
stituted form and under the title of the ‘ army 
department ’ was placed under the Commander-m- 
Chief At the same time a department of ‘mditary 
supply,' dealing with the services of supply and 
manufacture of mihtary stores, was formed, and placed 
under the charge of a mditary officer, added to the 
Councd as ‘ mditary supply ’ member The Com- 
mander-in-Chief under this arrangement represented 
the ‘army department’ in the Governor- General’s 
Councd After three years’ trial of the new system it 
was decided that the restncted duties assigned to the 
‘ mditary supply ’ member did not justify the retention 
of the office The mditary supply department was 
accordingly amalgamated with the army department, 
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and the Oommander-m-Ohief now singly represents the 
army m the Council of the Governor-General. 

The armies of the native states have still to be 
mentioned They look formidable on paper, numbering, 
according to some estimates, 93,000 men, but a small 
portion only of these so-called armies has any military 
organisation They consist for the most part of men 
who can hardly be called soldiers The majority of 
them are mamtained for purposes of display, without 
the least idea that they can ever be used for fighting 
The so-called army includes multitudes of the armed 
retainers of the chiefs and nobles, and nearly the 
whole of the men whom we should class as pohce 

Among all the armies of the native states, that of 
Gwahor is the most completely organised It consists 
of about 11,000 men, of whom about 6000 are cavalry, 
all fairly drilled and disciplmed, with several fully- 
equipped batteries of artillery A very small part of 
the Gwahor troops consists of men recruited in that 
country The great majority of them come from oui 
territories, and chiefly feom the classes which before 
the mutimes of 1857 supphed the bulk of our Bengal 
army. The government of Smdhia is, as I shall shov , 
that of a foreign Mardtha dynasty, the people are 
unwarlike and dismchned for mflitary service The 
strength of the forces which may be maintamed is 
regulated by treaty with the British Government 

The largest of the armies of the native states is 
that of the ISizam of Haiderabad, also a foreigner in the 
country belongmg to him. It is so heterogeneous a 
body that it is difecult to state its numbers, but that 
part of it which may with some show of reason be 
called an army has been estimated at about 45,000 men. 
A portion of it has been reorganised and improved. 
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Many of these troops are foreign mercenaries from 
distant parts of India, and many are Pathdns from our 
northern frontier While they perform no useful service 
to the Nizam, it lias been necessary to watch and 
overawe them, and the necessity has been imposed on 
us of always keeping a large force of British and native 
troops at Haiderabad A native force, called the 
Haiderabad Contingent, consisting of more than 7000 
men of all arms under the command of British officers, 
was also maintained for the Nizam’s protection m his 
teriitories, and the charges for it met from the revenues 
of the Berdr districts, which were assigned to us for the 
purpose m 1853 by treaty In 1903, in consequence 
of the arrangement come to with the Nizam by Lord 
Curzon m respect of the Berdrs, the contingent was 
broken up and distributed over the Madras and Bombay 
commands ^ 

The troops of the Rdjputdna states are, on paper, 
numerous, but the figures have no mibtary significance. 
The men are not, for the most part, soldiers m the 
service of the state, but the members of a military class 
There is no doubt of the loyalty of the Rdjput chiefs 
or of then followers 

The troops of the Sikh states deserve mention 
“ They are ” (m the words of the Indian Army Commis- 
sion) “ of good material , they are well officered, and 
have on occasions done excellent service for the Bntish 
Crown They are devoted to their chiefs, who are 
conspicuously loyal, and bound to the British Govern- 
ment by mutual goodwill and good offices, which have 
extended over many years ” 

One important addition has to be made to the fore- 
going observations Durmg the Viceroyally of Lord 

1 Chapter XXIV 
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Dufleriu armngcracnts were made with several of the 
native states, possessing specially good fighting material, 
foi mamtaining a number of selected troops m such a 
condition of efticicucy in arms, equipment, drill, and 
organisation, as should make them fit to take the field 
side by side with British soldieis Other states have 
undertaken to maintain transport corps, which have 
already proved most useful in time of wai The total 
number of these special contingents, or, as they are 
called. Imperial Service troops, is now about 18,000 rfien 
Both officers and men aie, for the most part, natives of 
the states to which they belong, but British officers are 
appointed to inspect them, and to advise in regard to 
their trammg and equipment The Kashmir Imperial 
Seiwice troops saw active service m the operations for 
the reduction of the mountain prmcipahties of Hunza 
and Nagar, and behaved ivith conspicuous gallantry 
Since then in the Tirah and other campaigns on the 
north-western frontier, and more recently in Chma, 
contingents from other states have proved themselves 
a valuable, keen, and loyal addition to our regular 
troops 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XXIII 

The Abolition of thf MiLirAnt Member in the Governor 
Qfneral’s CoDNciL. (Page 490 ) 

The change in the ndmimstmtion of military businesa in the 
Goi ernment of India, which the abolition of the military member and 
the mihtary department implied, formed at the time the subject of acute 
controversj and was the direct cause of Lord Curzon’s resignation of the 
office of Viceroy Up to 1906 , when this change took place, one of the 
ordinary members of the Qovemor-General’a Council was a militari 
officer of high rank and experience The Commandor-in-ChiBf usuallj, 
though not invariably, was also on the Council as an ‘extraordinary’ 
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member The Governor-General m Council had thus the opmiouB and 
advice of two military experts, of whom one ufluoUy belonged to the 
Indian army and the other to the British army The Commander-in- 
Chief, as the executive head of the army, had his army headquarters staff, 
of whom the chief officers were the Adjutant-Qeneral and the Quarter- 
master-General Proposals on military matters requirmg the orders of 
the Governor-General in Conncil were drawn up by the array head- 
quarters staff under the instructions of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
w ere transmitted to the Government of India m the military department 
There they were considered, and eventually were submitted by tbe secretary 
to the Government of India in that department to the Governor-General 
in CounciL Under the departmental system introduced by Lord 
Canning for the disposal of busineas m the Government of Indio, the 
military department fell to the special charge of the military member 
In many cases he passed orders which ran in the name of the Governor- 
General m Council, and m the more important cases on which a decision 
of the Council was required, his opinion as the member in charge of the 
military department naturally earned Bpecinl weight If he did not 
agree with a proposal emanating from army headquarters, the Commondcr- 
in-Chief, having a seat in the Council as an extraordinary member, could 
support his own views there m debate, but he would be aware all the 
time that he had the * department* against him The system had the 
advantage that it secured the examination of every important military 
question by two high military authonties, and by two public offices 
inspired by different traditions It also empbasised tbe fact that the 
supreme control of the army rested with the civil power, namel}, the 
Governor-General in CounciL But it was at all times bable to produce 
friction, and the fnction at tmiea became great Its cntica also accused 
it of duplicating work, causing dela}, and creating much unnecessary 
correspondence. From lime to time schemes to mend or end it were 
proposed, but came to nothing In 1879 the Arm) Organisation Com- 
mission recommended that the Commandcr-in-Chief should cca'^c to sit 
on the Council The} considered his presence there to be contraty to 
all principles of sound administration, and to jilacc him in fundamental!} 
false relations with the Governor General and tlic mill tar} member In 
the following }car Lord Lytton, while agreeing with the Commission 
that a change was necessary, disagreed with them as to the remedy He 
considered that the Commandcr-in-Chicf should himself be the militar} 
member, and ihe onbj mxlUary manber of the Viccro}*8 Council **In 
him alone, lu the war minister of cicry country not governed by 
parliamentary institutions, should be united and concentrakd the 
executne and administrative control of the army” In 1888 Lord 
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DufTo-nti, baMng to consider tlic subject, expressed in strong terms his 
preference for the retention of the militarv member He did not think 
that the eO'Callcd * dual inihtarr go^ emnicnt ' was harmful to progress, 
and bclie\ cd that it was a secunty against rash innovations There the 
question rc*^tcd, fo far as tlic Government of India was concerned, until 
It was again niFcd b} Lord Kitchener as Commander-in Chief in Indio, 
and vms referred by the Government of India to the home Government 
for dcciPion The decision was conveyed m a despatch dated May 31, 
1905, addre^*=cd bj Mr Brodnek, as Secretary of State for Indio, to 
the Governor General in Council The ministry decided that it was 
undesirable “that m the future there should be two ofhccra appointed 
to the Viceroy’s Council for the purpose of giving expert opinions on 
mihtarv questions, or that there should be two departments under the 
Government of India equipped for the purpose of dealing with purelv 
military problems.’’ Thc\ proposed, therefore, to distinguish between 
“ the purelv rmhtary services which should be controlled by the 
Commander m Chief, and the sen ices of supply and manufacture.” 
Tlic latter services were to be placed under a department m the Govern- 
ment of India to be called the ‘ military supply department,’ and the 
* military member ’ was to be replaced by a ‘ military supply member ’ 
The militaty suppl} member was to be a military officer, but his 
functions would be essentially tho^c of a civilian administrator with 
military knowledge and experience Neither he nor his department was 
to record cnticisms on the purely military proposals of the Command er- 
in Chief It was to be their business within the limits of finance to 
assi'^t the Commandcr-in Chief in the business of army supplv All 
other army business m the Government of India was to be transacted m 
a new department, to be called ‘the army department,’ which would 
take the place of the ‘ military department ’ The secretary of the 
arm} department would, like other secretanes to the Government of 
India, be responsible to tbc Governor General in Council, and would 
bave direct access to the Viceroy But the new department was to be 
under the charge of the Cotmuander-in Chief^ in his capacity of member 
of Council, and he would represent it in Council. In this way the 
Commander-in-Chief was to be enabled to submit his schemes direct 
to the Governor-General in Council. They would first be worked 
out by tbe army beadquarters staff, and then passed over to the 
army department of the Government of India, where the aecretary of 
the department would prepare the case for submission to CounciL 
To give the Commander in-Chief relief in his executive duties a third 
chief officer, with the title of Chief of the Staff, was added to the army 
headquarters 
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It fell to Lord Morley, in succeeding Mr Brodnck at the India 
Office, to settle the actual rules of bueinesfl which gave effect to this 
administrative change. This was done in a despatch of February 9, 
1906, addressed by him to the Governor-General m Council The 
despatch mentioned that the new Government had decided not to reopen 
the settlement which its predecessor had made, but to termmate the 
controversy and deadlock os speedily as possible The chief question 
still outstanding was as to the position and duties of the secretary m the 
new ‘ army ’ department Was he to be responsible solely to the Governor 
General in Council like the other secretaries to the Government of India, 
and the sole channel for the submission of army business to that 
Government! Or was he and his office to be merged more or less 
completely with the army headquarters staff, and thereby subordinated 
to the Commander-m-Chief ? The advocates of ci\ il control insisted on 
the first alternative, and their view was accepted by Lord Morley “ If 
the supremacy of the civil government,” it was said in the despatch, “ is 
to be real and effectual, and if the Governor-General in Council is to he 
in a position to fulfil the duty cast upon him by the statute of 1833, of 
supenntending, directing, and controlling military affairs in India, then 
it 18 necessary that the secretary to the Government of India in the 
arm} department should have status, powers, duties, and responsi- 
bilities precisely similar to those of secretanes to the Government of 
India in the other departments ” The rules of business were accord 
inglj framed so as to secure the independence of the Government of 
India’s representatn e in the new department, and thus guarantee that 
the Governor General would always have competent information and 
counsel 

In other respects care was taken to assert the control of the Go\ emor 
General m Council and to keep the government informed on array affairs. 
The military finance and accounts were taken over by the Finance 
Department of the Government of India, and placed under civilian 
control m the person of a secretary to the Government of India in 
charge of the ‘army finance branch* An advisory committee to the 
Commander in-Chief was constituted, and on it, ns well as on the 
mohilipation committee, the Governor General in Council nas rcprc'^entecl 
bv the fccrctarv in the army department 

In 1909, as the result of three }ears* cvpencnce of the new system, 
it was decided to abolish the 'military supply* dcjjartrncnt and thr 
apj>omtmcnt of ‘military supply’ member in the Governor GcncraVa 
Council There was a consensus of opinion that a separate ‘euppl}' 
d^'pirtrnent was administratively not needed, as lU duties could 
di*-nbutcd without difficulty between the armr department and th^ 
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inuj hcndquRrter^ ptalT, and that as a constitutional eafeguard it nos 
valuclc65 The Commander in Chief non, in his capacitj of extra 
onlimry member of the Council, m chaise of all nnny business in the 
Goxemment of India, and the sole militar} expert on the Council 

There IS no finalitv, as has been %vcll s.ud, iti administrative arrange- 
mcnt-i of this hind It is possible that the new system of inilitarv 
administralion in the Goicmmcnt of Indn may hereafter 1>c found 
dcfcctnc, and may be bi ought under rcMSion As lo hon it has so far 
worked, the slatcmcut made b^ Lonl ^Iinto in tlic Legislatnc Council in 
Calcutta on the 29th March 1909 max be quoted After mentioning 
that w ith the abolition of the * supph ' department ** the last traces of 
dual raihlarv control and dual adxucc to the Vicerox ” would disappear. 
Lord Mmto continued I ba\e no intention of going oxer the xvean 
arguments for or igam*:t a eastern which has now become obsolete, but it 
iinx not be out of place for me to say a few words on the one rcallx 
xitnl question afTecting a prolonged di«*pnlc Will the new system of 
nnnx admim^tntion ensure for the Go\ennncnt of India the ncccsoarv 
constitutional control oxer the Commander in-Chicf? I unhesitatingly 
assert, after an experience of some xcars of the results of the transfer to 
the Commander m-Chief of the jKiwcrs and much of the x^ork of the 
military mcmlicr, that the change of system, wlulst gixang him xvidcr 
administrative anthonty, has matcnalh detracted from his independence 
of action I can understand the apprehensions of my predecessors as lo 
their want of control over him, for though the propos ds of a Commander 
in Chief mav often haxc been checked bv the interference of the railitan 
member, he was m manv matters fret to act on his owm initiatixc, 
there was no direct channel of communication whatever between him 
and the Viceroy, and there was no secretary to Gox eminent who w^^ 
answerable to the Viccro\ for n clear explanation of the Commander-in 
Chiefs xiews, Tlie post of secretarx to the army department will nov 
alway^i be held by a distinguished general ofllccr, on the same footing as 
a secretary to government in every other department — fallx entitled to 
differ from the head of his department, and xntb free acco^ to the 
ViccroT 

‘ Again as to military finance, — for the cnrefal suj^ermion of which 
we haxe to thank Lord Kitchener, — a full acquaintance with anx 
extravagant expenditure proposed hv a Commander in-Chicf is much 
more directly and promptly available to the Vicerox and the Goxemment 
of India than in the da vs of the militan member, for the secretary to 
the raflitory branch of the fi n a n ce department is jomt-secretaty to the 
finance department itself, xath the same access to the Viceroy and the 
=arae powers as an} other secr^itary to govemment I believe, ther<>fore, 
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that the higher administration of the army has now been placed on a 
constitutionally Bafe and thoroughh sound footing, and that the Go\em- 
ment of India will do wisely in following Lord Kitchencr^s adnce to 
safeguard the continuity of that iinhtary policy which he has done so 
much to inaugurate” 
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THi: NATIVK STATES 

Area, population, and meuue of Native Sinter — Meaning of tlie (enn 
Native Stales — Prc\Tilcnt mi^^takcs — Natnc States not nationahtiw 
— Different cLa5;pes of Nati\c Stales — Muhammadan and Mnntlia 
Slaton — Their foreign character — ^Vncient djmastica presen cd b\ 
the Britifih — The Govcmnicnta of Natnc States — The personal 
dcsjiots — The Inbal chiefs — Tlic BUpremao of the Bntish Govern- 
ment — Our relations until Natne States — The doctrine of lapse — 
Bight of adoption — Assumption by Queen Victona of title of 
“Empress of India — The Coronation Dnrbar of Jannar\ 1D03 — 
The character of Native nilcrg — Trequent nece^sit^ for British 
intervention — The annexation of Oudh — Condition of Oudh before 
annexation — Deposition of the Gaikvrar — The Slates of Central 
India — Desire of the Bntish Government to nfamtam the Native 
States — Their misrule their sole danger — The conditions es^smtinl 
to their ])re5crv ation — The restoration of Mysore to Native rule — 
^Improvuncnts in the administration of Native Stales — Colleges for 
the education of Native chiefb — Tlie Impcnal Cadet Corp« 

Tul Native States of India covei an area of 686,000 
square miles, and contain a population of 62,500,000 
Their total revenues are estimated at about £15,000,000 
Countmg them all, theie are nearly 700 of them, but 
the great majority aic so insignificant m extent, and 
their rulers have so little authority, that they do not 
desei\c the name of States The largest, that of the 
Nizam of Haiderahad, has an area of 83,000 square miles, 
and a population of moie than 11,000,000, Gwalioi, 
25,000 square miles, and a population of 3,000,000 , 
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Mysore, 29,000 square miles, and 5,500,000 Several 
others have between 1,000,000 and 3,000,000 people^ 
Exceptmg the Himdlayan state of Nep^, which 
since 1815 has been enabled by its geographical position 
to mamtam a constant attitude of complete but friendly 
isolation, no native state withm the limits of India has 
any real independence, but, subject to this general 
fact, their rulers have eveiy degree of power and im- 
portance, from the petty chief with little or no pohtieal 
authority, to piinces with large revenues and consider- 
able armies, with whose mternal administration, under 
ordinary circumstances, we hardly mterfere 

I am obhged to use the term ‘native state,' but 
this expression only signifies a state not directly 
administered by Englishmen The rulers of s^ome of 
the principal native states of India ar e ^ most as much 
foreigners to the people whom they govern as we are 
ourselves The term ‘ native states ’ is apt to convey 
the idea that they are Indian nationahties existmg m 
the midst of our great forei^ domimon This, indeed, 

^ TJie following last shows the area, population, and approiimate revenue 
ot the pnnoipal native states — 



Square 

inJla'j 

Population 

ApprcKdmntc 

revenue. 

Rellglou of ruler 

Haidcrabad (The Nixnin) 

82,700 

11,141,000 

£2,400,000 

Mahammadon 

Bhopal 

6,900 

666,000 

200,000 


Bahawolpui 

15,000 

720,000 

180,000 


Gwalior (Sindhia) 

26,000 

3.000,000 

1,090,000 

Itmdu 

Indore. (HolLar) 

9,500 

861,000 

480,000 

tf 

Baroda (Gaikwdr) 

8,100 

1,960,000 

820,000 


Mysore 1 

29,400 

6,639,000 

1,270,000 

„ 

Tra\ ancore 

7,100 

2,960,000 

1 666,000 

»i 

V Jaipur 

16,500 

2,700,000 

410,000 

ft 

Jodhpur 

36.000 

2,000,000 

370,000 

t 

’Udaipur 

' 12,700 

1,000,000 

244,000 

y 

Bikanir 

23.300 

684,000 

160,000 

t 

Rewah 

13,000 

1,320,000 

190,000 


Kutch 

7,600 

460,000 

181,000 

Silh 

Patiala 

6,400 

1,697.000 

380,000 

Kashmir 

80,900 

2,906,000 

680,000 

Hindu 
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IS the populai Eiiglisli belief It is assumed that iii 
our conquest of India we imposed oni rule on peoples 
who had previously been governed by princes of then 
own race, that we took the place of ancient native 
dynasties which we destroyed, and that, having kept 
for ourselves the more valuable provinces, we have, foi 
one reason or another, allowed some portions of India 
to retain then native governments No suppositions 
could be more contrary to fact A^Tien, after the death 
of Auraug/db in 1707, the Mughal empire waFTireak- 
ihgnSp, a scramble ensued foi the fiagments, and this 
lasted through the greater part of the eighteenth and 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century The chief 
competitors dunug the struggle were the Manithas, 
the Muhammadan powers of southern India, and the 
Enghsh The larger sliaie of the gam feU to the 
English, but the other competitors had no better titles 
than oui own All ahke were foreigner’s in the countries 
for which they were contending 

Those who desue to learn the truth on this subject 
should read Sii Alfred Ly all’s Astatic Studies, to which 
I have often referred, and Piofessor Seeley’s E'opansion 
of England 

“One of the iiopular notions in England and Euiope (I am 
quoting from bii Alfred Lyall) legarding the establishment 
of the Enghsh empire in India, is that our conquests absorbed 
nationalities, displaced long seated dynasties, and levelled ancient 
nobihties These are some of the self-accusations by which 
the average home-keeping Englishman justifies to himself the 
indulgence of sitting down and casting dust on his head when- 
ever he looks back upon the exploits of his coimtrymen in India 
—an attitude which is observed by foieigners with suspicion 
or impatience according to their insight into English character 
Yet it would be easy to proi e that one important reason why the 
1‘Inglish so rapidly conquered India was this, that the cnuntnpa 
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which loll into oui IiiukIh hud no n.»tion.ihtiC 3 , no long-*!catcd 
niling (lyniwtios or nnciont nriatocrnc ic^, lint thcj had, in fact, 
no fiohd 01 pomiancnt orgnniwition of th( kind, hut wort, 
politically, trcanurc tro\c, at tho diHpo<ial of the first who, having 
found, could kcop The bcRt proof that in ihtac countries the 
ICnglmh <loRtro}cd no organised poliliad institutions is the 
lustoruad fact that in the countries which tho} annexed none 
such had hcon left for them to dostrov On the other linnd, 
nhcio indigcnotiH political iiislilntions of long standing still exist, 
t 18 the English who Im\c Mued ihoni from dcstniction 

Tlic piincipul niitnc stales of Indi.i may be roughly 
ihvitlctl into two classes The most important of the 
fimt class arc the Muhammadan state of _Ha^erab!id 
and the iM.iratha states of Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda 
riicy suivivcd the struggles of the close of the eighteenth 
and the bcgiiiniiig of the nineteenth century, and their 
chiefs are in all cases foreigners to the peoplcjindcr their 
rule None of these states arc much older than ^i 
own dominion , the principal olhcials arc usually as 
foreign ns the chiefs , the armed force mamly consists of 
foicigii mercenaries , and there is little more sympathy 
between, the people and their rulers than that which 
cMsts m British tciiitones I have repeatedly pomted 
out how misleading are such teims as ‘ natives of 
India,’ ‘people of India,’ and othei general expressions, 
and this warnmg is especially necessary in regard to 
the ‘ native states ’ It can never be assumed that 
because the chief of a native state is a so-called 
‘native of India’ he has rights essentially differmg m 
kind from our own If a question arises whether our 
own admmistration or that of a native ruler is to be 
preferred, Englishmen usually suppose that the choice 
must lie between giving to the people the foreign 
government of the English or the national government 
^ Asiatic Studi€s^ p 181 
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of tlien own coimtr}mien Foi instmice, there was 
iiukIi cliscnssion some time ago whethci we ought to 
icstoio to the Ni/am the distnct^> of Ber/ir which had 
been assigned to us, and whieli li.uc been foi many 
}cnr'' under Britisli administration Few had any 
suspicion of the fact that the Muhammadan Govern- 
ment of Hniderabad vould be almost .is foreign as oui 
o^Mi to ihe people of Ber.li, t\ho .aie Hindus having 
nothing in common with then formei rulers 

The Ni/am holds the first place among the native'^ 
jiriiices of India The foundei of the ruling family was 
one of Auningzfb’s inieroys, in 1724 he was iirtually 
independent Ncaily the vliole popul.itiou is Hmdu , 
but .dthough at the piesent time (1910) a Hindu is 
the chief minister of the state, Hindus have usuall}’ 
had little or no share in the administration eiery- 
thmg has been in the hands of IMuhammadan foreigners 
The army chiefly consists of foreign mercenaries The 
Hniderabad state is the chief survuvinsf lelic of Muham- 
madan supremacy in India. With the not very import- 
ant exceptions of Bhopdl and Bahiiwalpur, the latter of 
-which states had, however, a more autonomous and 
legitimate ongin, the other states under Muhammadan 
rulers, about twenty in number, arc politically msignifi- 
caiit The population of the so-called Muhammadan 
states IS altogethei about 14,000,000, but of this 
number at least 12,000,000 are Hindus Even in 
Haiderabad, wheie the Muhammadans have been in 
power foi centuries, they form less than a tenth part 
of the population A very small proportion of the 
62,500,000 LIuhammadans of India hve under rulers 
of their own faith ; by far the greater number of them 
are our o-wn subjects 

The principal remnants of the Maratha pr'-c^Ar arp 
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the three states of Gwalior, I ndore , and ,Baiodn, and of 
these Gwalior, iiiidor the lulc of Sindhia, is the most 
important They all eanic into c'siistcncc about the 
middle of thc~^iglrC(^hth''"’mrtmy 'nicir chiefs uie 
cnliiCly foicign to tbe pc6'^'c.“ln''the words of Sir Lepel 
OriiHn, they arc “ the representatives of the prcdatoiy 
hoidcs which, until crushed by Bntish arms, turned the 
fertile plains of Centnd India into a wildcniess These 
Maultha dynastias have nothing in common vith the 
people they govern. Then lacc is dificrcut and then 
J language is not understood ” The population of the 
‘ three jMar.ltha states is nc{irly 6,000,000 , but, except 
‘ the ruleis and their followers, there are no Manlthns 
Among the moic important of the native states 
of which I liave been speaking, theie is not one the 
government of which can be said to have a moie 
legitimate or national origin than that of the British 
Government itself in its Indian dominions 

I come now to the second of the classes into which 
the native states of India may be dmd^" Judged by 
their area and population and political impoitance, these 
states are mfenor to those of the former class, but they 
are more numeious and far more inteiestmg Tliey are 
\ the only parts of India where ancient political , insti- 
> tutions and ancient dynasties still survive, and then 
, preservation is entirely due to the Bntish Government 
The principal states of this class are those of Rdjputdua , 
and there are many others in Central India, m Bundel- 
khand, Baghelkhand, and in the Bombay Presidency 
In his Asiatic Studies Su Alfred Lyall has described 
the states of Rdjputdna, the most interesting of the whole 
! They were saved by the British Government from 
, destruction by the Mardthas They are twenty in 
number, with an area of some 130,000 square nules and 
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a population of nearly 12,000,000 The constitu- 
tion of these states is very different from that of the 
Muhammadan and Mardtha states In the latter the 
ruler formerly exercised absolute personal power , and 
he IS still an absolute ruler, though his power m some 
lespects is now limited by his lesponsibilities to the 
Bntish Government HistoncaUy Scindia (I am quoting 
from Sir Alfred Lyall), the head of the Mardtha state 
of Gwalior, “is the representative of the smgle family 
of a successful cap tarn of armies who annexed m the 
last century all the territory he could lay hands on, and 
whose son finally encamped so long in one place that his 
camp grew into his capital some sixty years ago 
He IS a despot of the ordmary Asiatic species, ruling 
absolutely the lands which his ancestor seized by the 
power of a mercenary army ” ^ 

In states like tho^_pf„Edjputdna, on the other hand, 
where ancient mstitutions have been preserved, the con- 
stitution of the governmg authonty is very different 
The chief is the hereditary head of a mihtary clan the 
members of which have been foi centuries lords of the 
soiL He and the mmor chiefs and nobles are supposed 
to be descended from a common ancestor , he is ‘pnrmis 
tnter pai es, and whde all the blanches of the original 
stock are ready to jom then chief m time of danger, 
his actual power over them is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, very greatly hmited 

Owing to the custom of adoption, through which no~ 
Hin du family need become extmct from failure of heirs, 
some of the rulmg famihes of Rdjputdna go back to an 
unknown antiquity In the states of Udaipur, Jodhpur, 
and Jaipur, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
famihes to which the present chiefe belong have ruled 

^ Astatic Studies, p 196 
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A in the same terntones for more than a thousand years. 

I In states of this kind there is often a strong feelmg of 
j attacliment on the part of the people towards then chief 
There aic otlier states of a different character which 
liave nothing in common •v\nth tliose which I have last 
mentioned, except that they owe their present existence 
to the Bntish Government The largest of these is the 
frontici state of I^a^inir, i^nth an area of 81,000 square 
j miles, and a population of 2 , 900,000 It was given by 
Lord Hardinge to Ghulab Smgh m 1846 , after the first 
Sikh war The treaty under ■vshich the grant tNas made 
declares the supremacy of the British Government, and 
a nommal tribute is paid every year by the hldbardja 
Mysore, m southern India, has an area of 29,000 
square mfles and a population of 5 , 500,000 Its Hindu 
rdjas contrived to mamtain more or less mdependence 
untd the middle of the eighteenth century, when Hyder 
All took possession of their country It remamed m his 
hands and m those of his successor, Tippoo Sultan, until 
the capture of Senngapatam by the Enghsh m 1799 
Mysore was then restored by Lord Wellesley to the old 
Hindu dynasty In consequence of gross oppression 
and misgovemment, it became necessary in 1830 to place 
British officers m charge of the administration The 
KAja died in 1867 , lea\’ing an adopted son, and the 
British Government announced its intention of restormg 
the government to the heir when he reached his majonty 
This promise was earned out m 1881 in a manner which 
I shall presently notice. 

The ancient Hmdu state of Travancore, at the 
southern extremity of India, was rescued from Tippoo 
by the British, and still remains m the possession of its 
rd.jas 

The principal native states of the Punjab also oiie 
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their continued existence to English protection With- 
out it tliey would have been utterly swept aw'ay by 
Eaiijit Singh There arc .il together thirty-four of these 
states, with a populution of more than 4,000,000 

The supieme authority of the Biitish Governiueut 
has become a fact which no native state in India thinks 
lor a moment of disputing Tliese states arc often 
< ailed ‘ feiidator}’’,’ but there is no analogy between 
their relations with the Biiti'sh Government and the 
incidents of ancient feudal tenure The expression has 
come into use, as Sir Charles Aitchison says, “ merely 
fiom want of a better or more convenient term to 
denote the subordination of teriitonal sovereignties to a 
common supenor, combined wuth the obligation to dis- 
charge certain duties and render certain services to 
that superior ” 

In the case of the more important states, oui ’ 
supremacy was long ago recognised, more or less com- 
pletely, by treaty , in the case of the smaller states, 
whether expressed and formally recorded 01 not, it has 
become one of the obvious conditions of their existence 
Some of the states, so far as their internal administra- 
tion is concerned, are substantially independent, unless 
their government becomes so scandalously bad and 
oppressive that mtervention is forced upon ns , in other 
states the authont}* of the chiefs is more strictly limited , 
in many of the smaller states it hardly exists m any 
independent form But whether the state be great or 
small, there are certam rights which the paramount 
power always asserts. No native state can have any 
political communication with any other native state, 
or with any foreign power, without the consent of tbe 
British Gkivemment , no native state can maintam 
more troops or mihtary establishments than are required 
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I for purposes ot interual adrainistr.ition, for the support 
of the reasonable dignity of the chief, or except m 
I accordance with its recognised obligations towards the 
) Bi itish Government , there is no native state in which 
civil war would be pei-mitted, or in which, m case of 
' gross and systematic injustice and tyranny, the British 
^ Government would not interfere for the protection of 
, the people This last right is the necessary consequence 
of our absolute powei, and it has been repeatedly exer- 


I cised Theie is no native chief who might not be 
, tried and punished for a crime of special atrocity by a 
r tribunal constituted by the Bntish Government. It 


will be understood from all this that rules of mternational 


law which govern the relations between independent 
states cannot apply to the relations between the British 
Government and the native states of India 


There is no dynasty m India which would not, witli- 
out the custom of adoption, long ago have become 
extinct It may also be said that it is the rule, as 
much as the exception, that a native pnnce has no 
direct heirs I need not dwell on the significance of 
this fact 


Whethei an adopted son had the same right as a 
natural heir to succeed to the government of a state 
without the sanction of the paramount power was a 
question in regard to which there had been no unifonn 
custom or practice before the time of Lord DaJhousie 
He laid down the broad piinciple that while we were 
“ bound m duty as well as in pohcy to act on every 
such occasion with the purest integrity and in the most 
scrupulous observance of good faith,” it was nght that 
“on all occasions where heirs natural shall fail, the 
territory should be made to lapse, and adoption should 
not be permitted, excepting in those cases m which 
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patches of native government served as a breakwater 


to the storm which would othei'wise have swept over us 
in one great wave ” AVith hardlj an exception, they 
remamed faithful in circumstances of the severest trial 


and difficulty Before Loid Canning left India a sanad 
was issued to each of the pnncipal Hmdu chiefs, assuring 
him, m the name of the Queen, that, on failure of natural 
heirs, the British Government would recognise any 
adoption of a successor made by himself or by any 
future chief of the state, m accordance with Hmdu law 
or the customs of his race The Muhammadan chiefs 


received assurances that every form of succession allowed 
by Muhammadan law to be legitimate would be recog- 
nised by oui Government From the prmciple thus laid 
down there has been no departure In default of 
regulai adoption, the British Government exercises the 
ujidisputed right of selecting the successor whom it may 
think most fit In case of a minority, it mvariably 
asserts a right of mterference, hmited only by its own 
sense of what is proper 

, The supremacy of the Bntish Government over all 
me native states m India was declared in 187 V, m a 
more emphatic form than it had received before, by the 
assumption by Queen ^hctoria of the title of Kaisar-i- 
Hind, Empress of India 

When, m ^ 18 Z 6 ^_Mi Disrae li proposed that the 
Queen should assume this new title, there weie no limits 
to the scorn with which the suggestion was received by 
his opponents, and it may be doubted whether he found 
much real sympathy fiom a majonty of those who felt 
bound to support him But he possessed that gift 
without which, as he said to me himself, no statesman 
can be truly great — the gift of imagination “ Touch 
and satisfy,” he said in the House of Commons, “ the 
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imasiuation of nations, for that is an element which no 
government can despise This will be an act which 
will add splendour to the throne of the Queen, and will 
,idd security to her empire ” His conviction of the 
power which imagmation evcrcises on the minds of men, 
and especially of orientals, was fully sluied by Lord 
lj}’tton, who was then Viceroy, and its ti-uth has, in this 
c^ise, received ample proof 

No such gathering of chiefs and princes had been 
seen m India, in histoncal times, as that of January 
1877 at Delhi, when, with a pomp such as the East 
alone can show, all the great chiefs of the native states 
of India came to make the formal acknowledgment of 
their dependence on the British Empre«s The 1st of 
January 1903 saw’^ repeated at DeUii, on a lar grander 
scale and with far greater splendoui than that of 1877, 
the assemblage of ruling chiefs and nobles from all the 
states and provinces of India, representatives, some of 
them, of countnes as far apart as Iceland from Con- 
stantinople, summoned by Lord Cur/on to celebrate 
the coronation of Edward the Seventh as King and 
Emperor No spectacle so magnificent can have been 
seen m Europe smce the tnumphs of ancient Rome, 
and it may be doubted whether, when Aurelian passed 
through the city with Zenobia and the spoils of Palmyra, 
aud “ the arms and ensigns of conquered nations," Rome 
itself witnessed a more splendid pageant than when 
the Bntish Viceroy entered Delhi with the brother of 
the Emperor, or when he afterwards received m solemn 
durbar the homage of the prmces of India. The time 
has passed in which it was necessary to defend the 
jmlicrr of the measure which proclaimed the paramount 
sovereignty of the Brinsb Grown. No Indian states- 
man doubts its wisdom or the profound practical 
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importance of its poiiticnl results It has given to 
the British power a position different from tlmt 
whicli it held bcfoio ; it has swept away old jealousies 
that were not extinct, and has made more loyal 
the rulei of every native state in India Not many 
yearn ago it would have been difficult to believe that 
we should see in London gi'eat Esijput pnnees who, to 
piove then loyalty, had thrown iLside the prejudices of 
caste and immemoiial custom, and that Smdhia, the 
descendant of Manitha chiefs, who had fought vnth us 
foi supremacy in India, and was now ruling one of its 
most important states, would be proud to ride as aide- 
-^e-camp at the coronation of the King and Empeioi 
Ihe Emperoi of India has become to its chiefs and 
eople a great and real personality, m place of “the 
npersonal power of an admmistrative abstraction ” ^ 
There has been, but only m recent years, a marked 
nd satisfactory impiovement in the administration 
f the native states To this I shall refei again, 

ut as late as 1883, Sii Lepel Gnffin, than whom no 
tie could at that time speak with greater personal 
nowledge, declared that, although there were many 
onourable exceptions, the native states of India were 
)i the most part “a wilderness of oppression and 
iisrule " This conclusion was that of all those most 
impotent to judge, and it was certainly my own 
I thmk it useful to refer to the former condition 
f some of these states, because it cannot be doubted 
lat if the vigilanee of the British Government 
eie relaxed, that condition would often become no 
etter than it was not long ago It is to our inter- 
ention before misrule became altogether insufferable 
lat many of these states owe their contmued existence 

^ Btstory of Lord Lytion s Indian Admmtslraiim, hy Lady Betty Balfour 
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Without poiiij,' Inrk to Tunrc (h'^tnut tmic*^, when all 
rom1ilion‘< were different, if \io examine the history 
<if tlie pnneijnl nntnc states during tlie greater part of 
the latter half of the In'^t (entur\, nsc can linnlly 
find a pinglc ra^e in nlnelj the rcrord wna one of uninter- 
rupted tiximpiiUit) and fnirK good administration 
I'rom time to turn’ tlicre was a just and hene\olent 
chief, hut Foojicr or later came almost nlwaNs tlie 
jaine stor\ : our intorfercnce for the protection of the 
pi oplo agnin''t tlu'ir ruler hei ame ine\ liable ICmui 
uithm the last f< " xeara it has sometimes hinome 
neecsvarv for the r*nti''h (to\rrnment to assume the 
.idmiiii‘'iratiou of the state, and on sc\cral occasions 
the chief lias heen depo'^ed l>ccnusc he was guilt) of 
atroeious erimc’* 

I will gne ’'onie iii’-iamcs in whuh intcrfercnco has 
been inevitable, and ns the first of them I will take the 
iniu'ation of Oudh Although this ib now an old 
‘■tor), lor the native government ceased to exist m 
185G, It is siill an instructive example of what has 
happened in u lime not ver)' distant, and I wish to 
refer to it for another reason Wc atill pomotimcs hear 
the nnnexniion of Oudh (piotod ns one of the iiinjuitous 
proceedings of the British Government, and ns an illiis* 
tmtmn of its IubL of dominion 

General Slecni'in, the rcjircsentative of oiir govern- 
ment. in Oudh, gave from personal observation a depcnp- 
tion of the country at that time, and ita accuracy has 
never been called m question I will give some account, 
often in hiB own woids, of his report 

Oudh IS naturally one of the richest countries m 
India, as large ns Holland and Belgium together, with 
a population at the jircscnt time of nearly 13,000,000 
Gov’crnment in Oudh, deserving the name, there was 

2 L 
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none Tlie King did not pretend to concern himself 
with any public business His ambition was limited to 
that of being reputed the best dram-beater, dancer, and 
poet of the day. Sometimes he might be seen going m 
procession through the streets of Lucknow, beating the 
drum tied round his neck Smgers, fiddleis, poets, 
eunuchs, and women were his only associates The 
prune immster, *a consummate knave,’ after keepmg 
an enormous share for himself and his creatures, dis- 
tributed the revenues and patronage of the country 
The fiddlers controlled the administration of civiljustice, 
that of criminal justice was made over to the eunuchs, 
each of the King’s favourites had authority over some 
court or ofl&ce tlirough which he might make a fortune 
for himself. The minister kept the land revenue, and 
“ employed none but knaves of the very worst kmd in 
all branches of the admmistration ” Every office was 
sold, commands in the army were put up to auction 
every season, or oftener, and the purchase money was 
divided among the mmister, the smgers, the fiddlers, 
and the eunuchs The pnncipal singer had two regi- 
ments at his disposal The minister was as maccessible 
as the Kin g himself Petitions and reports were usually 
made over by hun, if he gave any orders at all, to the 
commander-m-chief, who was an mfant, to the King’s 
chamberlam, or footman, or coachman, chief fiddler, 
eunuch, barber, or any person uppermost in his thoughts 
at the time Courts of justice were unknown, except 
as affordmg means of extortion to the judges The 
charge of the so-called pohee throughout the countiy 
was sold to the highest bidders There was only one 
road that deserved the name in Oudh, made for the 
benefit of English travellers from Lucknow to Cawnpore, 
a distance of about forty miles 
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The atrocities that went on thioughout the country 
would pass behefi if the evidence of the truth were less 
complete. I iviU give a few illustrations, taken from 
General Sleeman’s narrative 

The districts of Bahraich and Gonda have an area of 
more than 5000 square miles, and they now contam 
more rhan 2,000,000 mhabitants Shortly before 
General Sleeman’s visit, a man called Baghubai Smgh 
was their local governor, with large bodies of the King’s 
troops and of his own armed retamers at his disposal 
In two years his extortions and crimes had reached such 
a pomt that these districts, which had once been in a 
flounshmg condition, and noted for their fertihty, had 
become for the most part uncultivated The English 
officer deputed by the resident to inquire mto the facts 
reported that “ villages completely deserted m the midst 
of lands devoid of aU tillage everywhere meet the eye ; 
and from Fyzabad to Bahraich he passed through these 
districts, a distance of eighty miles, over plains which 
had been fertile and well cultivated tdl Raghubar Smgh 
got charge, but now lay entirely waste, a scene for two 
years of great misery, endmg m desolation ” 

"^^The Rfija of Bondi was one of the prmcipal land- 
holders m this part of Oudh , his estates contamed some 
three hundred villages He objected to the extortionate 
demands of Raghubar Smgh, and this was the conse- 
quence Parties of soldiers were sent out to plunder 
and seize all the respectable residents they could frnd 
They sacked the town of Bondi, pulled down the houses 
of the Rdja, and those of his relations and dependants , 
and, after lootmg all the towns and villages m the 
neighbourhood, they brought m 1000 captives of both 
sexes and all ages, who were subjected to every sort of 
outrage until they paid the ransom demanded The 
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\ escaped, but his agents and tenants were horribly 
ured. Soon afterwards, detachments of soldiers were 
Ji sent out to plunder; 1500 men and 500 uomen 
children were brought in as prisoners, with 80,000 
uals All were driven off pell-mell through the ram 
three days. The women were driven on by the 
ps with the butt-ends of their muskets; many of 
children were trodden to death The prisoners were 
up and flogged and tortured, red-hot ramrods thrust 
■ their flesh, their tongues pulled out with hot pincers 
ly perished from torture and starvation The women 
children were all stnpped of their clothing For 
months these atrocities contmued Similar horrors 
t on m other parts of Bahraich, and twenty years 
r the English officer m charge of that distnct re- 
«d that its population would at that time have 
oubtedly been much larger but for the former 
cities of Raghubar Singh General Sleeman tells us 
; no smgle person concerned in these crimes was ever 
ished. 

There were then m Oudh 250 forts in the possession 
he great landholders, with 100,000 men, mamtamed 
ight among themselves, or agamst the Government, 
leral Sleeman’s two volumes are filled with desenp- 
is of the enormities that were going on, almost under 
own eyes, of open war, of villages attacked and 
idered, of horrible murders and outrages “Every 
,” he writes, “ I have scores of petitions dehvered to 
by persons who have been plundered of all they 
lessed, had their dearest relations murdered or tor- 
id to death, and their habitations burnt to the 
and by gangs of ruffians, under landlords of high 
h and pretensions, whom they had never wronged 
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or offended In these attacks neither age, nor sex, nor 
condition are spared ” 

In General Sleeman’s narrative I have found hardly 
anything to reheve the uniformity of his terrible story 
except this — 

“In the most crowded streets of Lucknow, Europeans are 
received with deference, courtesy, and kindness The people of 
the country respect the Bntish Guvermnent, its officers, and 
Europeans generally Though the resident has not been able to 
secure any very substantial or permanent reform in the adminis- 
tration, still he has often interposed with effect, m mdimdual 
cases, to relieve suffering and secure redress for gnevous wrongs 
The people of the country see that he never interposes except for 
such purposes, and their only regret is that he mterposes so seldom, 
and that his efforts when he does so should be so often frustrated 
or disregarded In the remotest village or jungle in Oudh, as in 
the most crowded streets of the capital, a European gentleman is 
sure to be treated ivith affectionate respect, and the humblest 
European is as sure to receive protection and kindness, unless he 
forfeits aU claim to it by his misconduct,” 

For many years one Govemor-Geneial after another 
had gone on protesting against the atrocities of which 
some illustrations have been given At last came ‘ the 
great proconsul ’ Dalhousie He knew that smce the 
Bntish Gk»vernment, without movmg a soldier or spendmg 
a rupee, had absolute power to put an immediate end to 
these abommations, it was on the Bntish Government 
that the responsibihty really rested for suffenng them 
to'contmue There was only one complete remedy, and 
Lord Dalhousie apphed it by declanng the whole of 
Oudh to be British territory I find one defect only m 
his most wise and nghteous action , he was too merciful 
to the miserable King and to the demons who had been 
destroymg one of the most populous and fertile countries 
of India There could be no greater contrast than that 
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presented bj Oudh under native and under Bntish 
government it is now as peaceful as any part of Eng- 
land , life and property are safe, and justice is honestly 
administered 

For atrocities committed on a vast scale the case 
of Oudh stands alone, but I will give a few illustra- 
tions of the condition mto which some of the native 
states have fallen m much later times, and which 
have rendered the mterference of our Government 
inevitable 

^aroda is the prmcipal native state of western 
India. It covers 8100 square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of nearly 2,000,000 Its ruler, the Gaikwar, claims 
precedence over all the native chiefs of India In 1863 
Malhdr Edo was imprisoned on a charge of havmg at- 
tempted the life of the Gknkwdr, his brother , at the end 
of 1870, on his brother’s death, he was released, and he 
assumed the government of the state Before long his 
proceedings had become so scandalous that the British 
Government was compelled to make a formal mquiry 
mto his adnunistration It was shown that general 
discontent prevailed through his dommions , m one 
district there was open rebeUion, pubhc offices were 
sold to the highest bidder , payment of extortionate 
demands of revenue was compelled by torture , respect- 
able women were seized m open day m the streets of 
Baroda by the Gaikwdr’s servants, and taken to the 
palace to be converted mto household slaves or worse , 
the condition of the agricultural classes was desperate , 
and the whole administration was infamous The prime 
minister was forcibly poisoned m prison, and it was 
hardly possible to doubt that this was done under the 
direct orders of the Gaikw^ It was proved that, for 
an act by which he bad been personally offended, the 
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Gaikwar had caused one of his servants, without any 
tnal, to be tortured to death 

In 1874 he was informed by the Government of 
India, Lord Northbrook being Viceroy at the time, 
that, if immediate and satisfactory reforms were not 
carried out m the administration of the state, his 
deposition would follow He showed no inchnation to 
alter his conduct Soon afterwards an attempt was 
made to poison the British resident at his court, and 
there was every reason to bebeve that the GaikwAr 
had personally mstigated the crime A commission, of 
which the chief justice of Bengal was president, and 
of which the ralers of two of the prmcipal native states 
weie members, was appomted for his trial The native 
chiefe pronounced that the charges were not proved, 
but the chief justice and the English members found 
that he was guilty, and there was not the least doubt 
that they were right. As the judgment was not 
unanimous, the Gaikwar escaped the extreme penalty 
that he deserved, and which, if he had been formally 
convicted, he would probably have suffered He was 
deposed, and a member of another branch of the 
Gaikwdr’s house was selected by the British Govern- 
ment as his successor When the rule of Malhar E^o 
ended, it was found that out of an expenditure m his 
last year of £1,700,000, which was greatly m excess 
of the revenue, he had squandered £700,000 m gifts 
to favourites and on his personal pleasures, and £200 
remained m the pubhc treasury 

The two important Mardtha states of Central India, 
Gwah or an d Indore, ruled respectively by Smdhia and 
Holkar, have together an area of more than 33,000 
square miles, and a population of nearly 4,000,000 I 
make the foUowmg quotations from an official report 
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for 1885 by Sir Lepel Gnffin, Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India — 

“The Jai^esfc states in this agency, GTOhor and Indore, are 
those in which the rulers spend the least on administration, and 
most neglect all those requirements which we specially associate 
with progress and civilisation Those districts that are under 

the direct control of Sindhia’s officials give little cause for trouble 
or complaint to the Government, although the administration is 
lax and apathetia Those, however, which are given in jagir to 
his great courtiers are constant sources of anxiety Neglected by 
the grantees, who reside at the capital, they are made over to 
rack-renting agents, who support their authonty by Afghdn and 
Mekrdni mercenaries, who are the scourge of the country-side 
Damodar Panth, the agent of one of the principal nobles of the 
Mdhardja, has long been notonous for his open encouragement 
and support of enme in his master^s jagfr Having sufficient 
proof of bis complicity in numerous cases of dacoity and robbery, 
I have, with the full consent of the Mdhardja, caused his arrest, 
and he is now being tried on these senous charges, while the 
bands of dacoits, which had been allowed with impunity to 
plunder that part of Mdlwa, are being broken up Dunng 
1883-84 the oppression exercised in Indore city called for the 
severest condemnation on the part of the Government of India, 
and the senior Pnnee Shivaji Rdo Holkar was specially censured 
and removed from all concern with public business I have had 
dunng the past year to remonstrate with the durbdr on many 
occasions and in strong terms against action which appeared to me 
to ha^c been taken against individuals unjustly, and in defiance 
of the commonest pnnciplcs of justice and equity The 
judicial administration of Indore must bo held to be detenorat- 
ing and not impronng The reforms instituted by Sir Mddhnva 
R4o arc being gradually abandoned from motives of false cconom} 

If I am unable to say much that is good of the two great 
Mahratta states included in Central India, this js no matter for 
surpnsc In the IWjput states which abound in Central Indm, 
and which arc rather oligarchical than autocratic, there is on the 
part of the chiefs a far more kindly and unselfish attitude towards 
the brotherhood and the people generally than in a Mabrattn 
state, the despotic egoism of i^hich is fatal to all progress and 
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civihsation The niler considei's the goiI of the state as his own , 
the people are his slaves , the entire revenue is his pnvato pocket- 
money, to hoard, lavish, or waste, without any nght of remon- 
strance or complaint on the part of liis subjects The disease of 
such goicrnmcnts is chronic and intolerable. It is impossible 
that they can bo other than evil, and it is a false and foolish 
policy to use towaids them the language of false compliment, and 
to pretend that they are other than irretnevably bad, until a 
higher cmlisation and the example of the Bntish Government 
shall have demonstrated that the nghts of pnuces have no 
existence apart from the nghts of the people " 

In another paper, also refemng to the states of 
Central India, Sir Lepel Griffin wiote as follows — 

“The peasants arc little better than serfs The importation 
of foreign slaves is prevented by the vigilance of the Bntish 
authonties alone Torture is a recognised part of judicial and 
police procedure. Only a few months ago I was compelled to 
refuse to return the vusit of a ruling chief m ho was openly accused 
of squeezing the jmee of chillies into the eyes of recusant witnesses 
He was an old gentleman of the most soft and courteous manners, 
and the idea that chillies could be objected to as a means of 
judicial investigation did not appear to have occurred to him 
Admmistration of justice has vurtually no existence , a 
bnbe procures the acquittal, or escape, or lelease of a cnminal 
Every offence can usually be compounded foi money Numerous 
boundary disputes between native states come before me, and the 
consideration which governs every case is that both states have, 
as a matter of course, supported a wilfully exaggerated claim by 
perjured witnesses and forged documents One of the first chiefs 
in India punishes and rums the headman or cultivator of a vollage 
who may give truthful evidence contrary to any boundary claim 
the state has chosen unjustly to advance The actual demand 

of the Government per head of the population is double, treble, 01 
quadruple what it is in Bntish India ” 

Speakmg of Kashmir with personal knowledge, Sir 
Lepel Griffin said m 1883 that “nothing escapes taxa- 
tion, and bare life is all that the state leaves to the 
cultivator, whose position is harder and as hopeless as 
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that of a slave” The shameful maladministration of 
this state was too long tolerated, but at last, in 1889, 
the patience of the British Government was exhausted 
The Mdhardja was for a time deprived of all authonty, 
and although he was subsequently allowed to resume 
his position as head of the state, it was under new 
conditions, the administration being carried on by a 
council of state, actmg under the advice of the British 
resident 

In 1884 the condition of Bhopdl , a state with 
nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants, became such that it was 
necessary for the Government of India to remove the 
husband of the reignmg pnncess from power, and to 
appomt an English nunister to carry on the admims- 
tration The land revenue had been arbitrarily raised 
from ^iT’OjOOO to £410,000, the payment of more 
than £1,000,000 was demanded m a lump sum from 
the people , justice became a mere engme of corruption 
and oppression , districts were rumed and depopulated , 
the police were no better than dacoits who shared their 
plunder with men m high places Although, through 
the efforts of the Enghsh minister, all this was reformed, 
we were told that many years must elapse before the 
people of Bhopal could recover from the rum which 
they suffered.^ 

* In 1894 a valuable work, Indian Protectorate^ \\as published by Sir 
Charles Tapper of the Indian Civil Service, It contains a very clear account of 
the relations between the Bntish Govemnient and its Indian Fcudatoncs 
Sir Charles Tapper, while he fully acknowledged that many native states were 
well administered , gave some terrible illustrations << to show that the bottle 
I with cruelty, superstition, callous indifference to the secunty of the weaker 
and poorer classes, avarice, corraption, disorder in all public affairs, and open 
i bngandage is by no means over even at the present doj ” I will quote one passage 
only from Sir Charles Tupper*s work, ** Wc are not far ^ ot from the confusions 
of the last centuty, and deep in existing societies he predatory instincts which, 
in the absence of strong control, might scon fill whole provinces with pillage 
and alarm In a state where there was a good deal of corruption, and the 
torture of pnsoners was not unknown, a colony settled not long ago, consisting 
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111 1887 tbe cliief of a small native state was 
removed from pover in circumstances too abominable 
to be described 

1895, m consequence of the conduct and in- 
tcmpciaiicc of the chief of Bhartpur, a state well 
known in the history of the beginning of the last 
century by its successful resistance to a Bntisli army, 
the Government of India was compelled to interfere for 
the protection of the people, aud the chief, although 
not formally deposed, was deprived of his powers of 
administration In 1900 he shot and killed one of his 
personal sen ants who had offended him , all his rights 
were then declared by the Government of India to be 
forfeited , he v as placed permanently m confinement , 
his infant son v as selected as his successor, and during 
the minority the administration of the state is to 
remain under British supervision 

In 1901 the uncle of the chief of the Banna state 
died in circumstances which showed that he had been 
deliberately poisoned, and the reasons for supposmg 
that the chief lumself had instigated the crime were 
so strong that the Government of India ordered his 
suspension from power, and assumed the adnimistration 
of the state until all the facts had been ascertained by 
a Commission specially appointed The guilt of the 

of the de'^ccudants of Thngs In 1888 there -vrere in three villages 800 of these 
people nil told. They had no occupation except theft, robbery, and the 
disposal of stolen goods In n circle of three states not less than 400 

miles from the nllngcs of these Thngs, n formidable band of robbers was lately 
making depredations. In tlio four years ending February 188^, twonty^tno 
villages had been plundered by danng gangs, forty seven mnrdcrs committed, 
fifty one persons wounded, and about two hundred hostages earned off, of 
whom many were ransomed at enormous gains to the bngands In another 
state, in 1885 and 1886, seven or eight bands of dacoits, each fifty to one 
hundred strong, mostly carrying firearms, had reduced a tract of conutry some 
120 miles long to a state of terror , in the villages all volnables were hidden, 
and if the dacoits failetl to discover the property the^ expected, the greatest 
barbarities were practised 
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chief was clearly proved , in April 1902 he was deposed, 
deprived of all his rights and honours, and placed in 
permanent confinement ; and his principal agent in the 
actual commission of the crime was sentenced to death. 
The Governor-General m Council reserved to himself 
the right of selecting a successor as ruler of the state. 

Enough has been said to show the condition of many 
of the native states of India not long ago, and to 
illustrate the fact that even now the cases aie not raie 
in which the mterference of our Government becomes 
unavoidable Happdy, matters are n^ ^ better than 
they were, and states, the condition of which formerly 
deserved the strongest condemnation, are now fairly 
well administered The improvement was especially 
marked under the vigorous rule jof,XQr.<LjCurzon, and 
has been mamtamed under the sympathetic lule of 
his successor, Lord Mmto ^ The Bntish Government 
now fully recognises the responsibilities which rest upon 
it as the paramount power m India Its supervision is 
exercised in a far more reasonable maimer than was 
formerly the case It can no longer be said, as Sir Henry 
Lawrence said many years ago, that if ever there was a 

^ [In the conrso of an important speecli made at a state banquet at Udaipur 
on September 3, 1909, Lord Jlinto explained that the Government of India, 
in their intercourse ^uth native statw, were feeling their way to “a more 
sympathetic and therefore more elastic policy After mting Queen Victoiia’s 
Proclamation of 1868 and King Edward’s Coronation Message as pledges that 
^‘our policy is with rare exceptions one of non interference in the internal 
affairs of native states,*’ ho defined that policy as ‘*tho recogmtion of identity 
of interests between the Impennl Government and Durbars and the minimum 
of interference with the latter in their own affairs,” He expressed a ndsh that 
reforms should emanate from the Durbars themselves, tint their sentiments and 
aspirations should be studied, and that they should not be pressed to introduce 
British methods of administration Lord Minto’s speech has been tahon b} 
some to indicate an abrupt change in tlic policy pursued by Ins immediate 
predecessors, but it is doubtful wlicther this was intended Tlio niore probable 
int^’rprctolion is that the speech merely desenbed the natural evolution of the 
relations between the Indian Government and the native states under the altered 
and alttnng conditions of India Sec Note at the end of the Chapter ] 
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device for ensuring maladministration, it was tliat of a 
native ruler backed up by British bayonets, and directed 
by a British resident Owmg to the continued efforts 
of our Government in encouragmg and providing means 
for their better education, many of the native chiefs 
have become more enhghtened and more alive to their 
duties towards their people The example of the 
mcreasmg prosperity and wealth of the people living 
under our Government has had powerful effects The 
improved means of commumcation, and especially the 
extension of railways, have brought about great changes 
throughout India, and the people themselves jn the 
native states are no longer as helpless and silent as 
they once were ; they are becommg ahve to the fact 
that m the last resort they can appeal to the British 
Government for protection against oppression 

There are not many positions in which a man has 
larger powers for good than that of the enlightened 
ruler of a native state. He is protected by the British 
Government &om aU anxiety outside his own territory. 
He requires no armed force except for the maintenance 
of order among his own people He has at his disposal, 
in many cases, very considerable resources. HLs state 
shares, as a mle, without any charges being imposed on 
it the beneffts derived from the railways and other 
public works constructed by our Government He has 
no difficulties such as those that beset on all sl'ies our 
own adminisiration- “^ise and upright chiefs, followed 
by worthy successor^ might bring their =tates into a 
condition of almosr utopian prosperity, Bu% if the 
opportuniries are gvea ^ so have been the temptations 
wMch lead to ffiffure and dishonour, and tnrerrieted 
i>2rsouai power is inevitablv doomed in Iridm to the 
same ulthnate fate whieh has attended it eisevhere. 
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The British Gh)vernment has for many years past 
ceased to desire further extensions of teratory in India, 
and it IS difficult to imagine circumstances under which 
the annexation of a native state would now be con- 
sidered expedient^ The complete recognition of the 
light of adoption and tlie experience of the last quai-ter 
of a century have in this respect removed from the 
minds of the native princes all suspicion of the policy 
of our Government. There is only one apparent cause 
by which the political existence of any of these states 
could now be imperilled We are far from desirmg that 
their government should necessarily be like ours, but as 
our own admimstration improves, and everything m 
India becomes increasingly open to pubhc criticism and 
mquny, the more impossible wdl it be for us to tolerate 
gross oppression and misgovemment 

The problems to be solved are often difficult, 
especially m those states, the most mteresting in India, 
and the most worthy of preservation, where old pohtical 
institutions still survive. Where the ruler is a petty 
despot, with few or no checks on his arbitrary power, 
the principles on which we ought to act are easier to 
define No real progress m such states is possible while 
their governments remain purely personal, based upon 

^ [‘‘I have often,” Lord Curzon said m his speech at the state banquet at 
Jaipur on Nov 28, 1902, "recapitulated the benefits which in my new the 
continued existence of the native states confers upon Indian society Amid the 
levellm^j tendencies of the age and the inevitable monotony of government 
conducted on scientific lines, they keep alive the traditions and customs, the} 
sustain the vinlity, and they save firom extinction the piotnresqueness of ancient 
and noble races They have that indefinable quality, endearing them to the 
people, that arises from being bom of the soiL They provide scope for the 
activities of the hereditary anatocracy of the country, and employment for native 
intellect and ambition ” Kecent events in India have shown the strength which 
accrues to the paramount power from the existence of native states whose interests 
are bound up with the contmuance of British mle, and whose rulers are anxious 
to co-operate with it m resisting the dissemination of doctrines subversive of 
internal peace and good government. See Note at the end of the Chapter ] 
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notlurig more permanent than the will of the chief, 
whose character and capacity are accidents, and while 
the authority of the paramount power is exercised on 
no fixed system, but spasmodically, by special acts of 
intervention as necessity arises 

The first serious attempt to give a clear definition of 
t^^prm^ples on which the relations of the Imperial 
Government towards the native states of India ought 
to he conducted was made by Lord Lytton when he 
was Viceroy In 1830 the administration of 
had fallen into a miserable condition Ofilccs were sold 
to the highest bidder , the people were oppressed and 
impoverished, and at last broke into revolt Lord 
William Bentmck, who was then Governor-General, 
ordered, as the only sufficient remedy, the transfer of 
the entire administration mto the hands of Bntish 
officers Mysore was fortunate m finding in Sir Mark 
Cubbon an admirable Governor “The history of the 
provmce under his rule ” (I quote from an official report) 
“ IB the history of a people made happy by release from 
serfdom, and of a ruined state restored to financial 
prospentj.” 

In 1868 the deposed Eaja died, and the British 
Government resolved that when his adopted son, who 
was then only six years old, attained his majority, the 
Government of the state should be entrusted to him. 
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1st A clear distinction must be drawn and per- 
nanently maintained between the private fortune of the 
ihief and the public revenues of the state , ^i;^ list 
>f fixed amount must be assigned to the chief, and the 
•est of the revenues must remain available for public 
purposes only, through appropriation by constituted 
luthorities 

2nd. There must be permanent secunly for the 
jbservance of established laws, rights, and usages, and 
;he laws roust only’ be 'altered by suitable legislative 
oaachinery 

3rd Provision must be made for the judicial 
independence of the civd and crimin al cou rts, and 
[ustice must be dispensed by regularly constituted 
tribunals 

4th The assessment and collection of the revenue 
must be made under fixed rules , all rights in the land 
must be defined and mamtamed, and no fresh taxation 
imposed except m accordance with law 

Under the prmciples thus laid down, and which 
have been acted upon ever since, the admmistration 
was made over, m 1881, to the native chiel His civil 
list was fixed at £130,000 a year, and he cannot appro- 
priate more than that sum for his personal expenditure 
The revenue of the state is now about £1,250,000 The 
admimstration is earned on by the Mdhardja with the 
assistance of a council, the members of which are 
natives of the country When the Government was 
transferred it was provided that all laws then m force 
should be mamtamed until altered by competent 
authority ; new laws can only be made under a regular 
system of procedure, and they require the sanction of 
the Governor-General m Council 

The objects with which this system was mitiated 
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were summed up ns follows by tbe Government of 
Lord Lytton — 

“The oxpenmont of placing the MAhardja of Mysore at the 
head of a constitutional government — that is, a government con- 
ducted upon fixed and fundamental pnnciples — makes a new 
departure in the policy of the Imponal Government towards the 
natne states of India. To determine the proper method of 
dealing with these states, and of discharging the responsibilities 
which they entail upon the paramount power, has always been, 
and still IS, a problem of great difficulty , for the improvement of 
their condition, and their gradual assimilation to the general 
system and standard of the Impenal Government, is almost 
essential to their preservation The supreme Government 

has been obliged of hte } cars to interpose frequently in the affairs 
of native states The incapacity or grave misconduct of a ruler 
has produced complications which have demanded immediate and 
stnngent remedies, or the interval of a long minonty has made it 
necessary to supenntend more closely a state’s management 
The policy now framed proceeds upon the broad pnnciple that in 
order to guard against chronic misrule in a native state, and to 
obnate the necessity for frequent and arbitrary interposition by 
the supremo Government to remedy the consequences of such 
imsmle, it is expedient to avail ourselves of every opportunity of 
placing some reasonable limitations upon the personal power of 
the ruler, or of the minister to whom the admimstration may be 
entrusted The limitations thus imposed must be brought on 
pubhc record, in order to place them beyond question or contro- 
versy, and in certam cases the general power of supervision to be 
exercised by the supreme Government may need to be strengthened 
and extended These pnnciples may form the groundwork of a 
settled policy which will gmde the Government of India in the 
general discharge of its responsibilities towards feudatory states 
A new and valuable precedent will have been established, and 
this, with the expenence which will have been gained m Mysore, 
may enable us in future to deal systematically with similar 
questions of reorganisation or reform The contrast presented by 
the steady growth of orderly civilisation m Bntish India, and the 
increased publicity that is now given to the internal condition of our 
feudatory states, are hkely to render more and more imperative 

2 M 
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tbo duty of mterforenco in restraint of senous mismanagement 
We may thus hope gradually to raise the general standard of ad- 
ministration 111 native states, and to make some progress towards 
the important political object of consolidating their institutions 
upon an improved and stable foundation ” ^ 


\ 

1 


The system thus introduced mto Mysoie has worked 
efficiently and w'ell While it has placed reasonable 
checks on the arbitrary power of the ruler, his proper 
authority has been maintamed, the admimsti-ation has 
been m native hands, and there has been no necessity 
for that frequent inteifereuce by the Bntish authorities 
which m some other states has often been unavoid- 
able, but which IS nevertheless incompatible with good 
government 

The Mdhaidja died m 1894, leavmg as his heir an 
mfant son, and it became necessary for the Viceroy to 
appomt a regent durmg the minority of the young 
chief The choice fell upon his mother, and its wisdom 
was shown by the mtelhgence and digmty which, 
throughout the mmority, she showed in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the state Her son received an 
excellent English education, and careful framing to 
prepare him for the proper performance of his future 
duties, and, m 1902, he was formally installed by the 
Viceroy as Mahardja 

The wisdom of the prmciples laid down for the 
Government of Mysore has been amply proved by 
experience, and although they have not been apphed m 
other cases m precisely the same form, they axe in 
practical accordance with those on which the Govern- 
ment of India now regulates its proceedmgs towards the 
native states when necessity or fittmg opportumties 


* Despatch from Government of India to Secretary of State, 22nd May 
1879 Parliamentary Return, Mysore, 1881 
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occur Such opportunities have not been unfrequent 
There have often been long minorities during which the 
admmistration of the state has been reorganised and 
icformcd, and when the time has come for placing the 
young chief at the head of his Government, this has 
been done under suitable conditions which he is bound 
to observe, and which cannot be alteied without the 
consent of the paiamount power An illustration is 
seen m the important j\Inrtitha state of Gwalior, the 
gross misgovernment of which not many years ago 
has been already described Duimg a long minority 
the state was brought into a condition of gieatly 
increased prosperity and wealth, and when the mmonty 
ended the chief was able to take his place at the head 
of a well-organised administration as an educated, mtelh- 
gent, and enlightened man, alive to the duties which 
he owed to his people I have already noticed his 
presence m London at the coionation of the King He 
gave another example of his loyalty by fitting out at lus 
own expense a hospital ship for the service of the troops 
in China, and by himself accompanying the expedition 
In Januaiy 1903, Holkar, the ruler of Indore, after 
attendmg, m token of his loyalt)^ to the British Crown, 
the great durbar at Delhi, abdicated his chiefehip in 
favour of his son, a boy of twelve years old Durmg 
his minority every care has been given to his education 
and trammg, and the administration of the state is 
being reformed and earned on by a council of native 
ministers, with the help, as required, of the British 
resident Thus we may reasonably hope that m both of 
the Mardtha states of Central India, Gwalior and Indore, 
the foundations of good government have been laid 
Kashmi r offers another example of the results ob- 
tamed by the wise intervention of the Bntish Govern- 
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ment Speaking of tins state -witli personal knowledge, 
Sir Lepel GriflBn wrote, m 1883, that “nothing escapes 
taxation, and bare life is all that the state leaves to 
the cultivator, whose position is harder and as hopeless 
as that of a slave.” The shameful maladministration 
of this beautiful country was too long tolerated, but at 
last, in 1889, the patience of the British Government 
was exhausted. The Mdhardja was for a time deprived 
of all authority, and wlien, after some years had 
elapsed, and the administration had been completely 
reformed, he was allowed to resume his position as head 
t of the state, it was under new conditions The govern- 
ment IS successfully carried on with a council, actmg 
' with the advice, when necessary, of a British resident, 
\ m a manner very similar to that established in Mysore 
; It has become virtually a constitutional Government, 

- and the gross oppression from which the people long 
1 suffered has ceased i ' 

Among the more important native states H aiderab ad, 
the largest of them all, is probably that in ^^ich up to 
the last few years the administration has been most 
unsatisfactory There is no part of India in which the 
people have less sympathy with their rulers, men, as I 
have already shown, of other countnes and of another 
faith Frequent mterference by the British Govern- 
ment has in the past been necessary , the misfortune 
has been that it was not more complete and efficacious 
Exceptmg sometimes for a short penod, no government 
in India has been worse than that of the Nizam During 
the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, hrs wise influence brought 

^ complete and moat intereating account of Kaslmur will be fonnd in Sir 

I Walter Lawrence’s work> The Valley of Ko.e}mxT He was employed there for 
several years , a suney and a settlement of the land revenue were earned out 
under his orders, and it is to him that no small part of the honour is due for the 
^ immense improvements that have been effected in the administration of the state 
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about valuable reforms. The Nizam entrusted to a 
British Officer the supervision of the finances of the 
st.'itc, which had fallen into a state of the utmost con- 
fusion, and has given him his support and confidence 
with the happiest results Not the least useful part of 
Lord Cur/on’s v ork m Haiderabad was the final settle- 
ment of the long-standing difficulties connected with our 
administration of Berdr This province, with an area 
of nearly 18,000 square miles, and a population, in 
1903, of 2,754,000, had loug been under the dominion 
of the Nizam, and in 1853 was assigned to the British 
Government, with the object of providmg from its 
revenues the charges for the so-called Haiderabad con- 
tmgent, a force of more than 7000 men under the 
command of British officers, which was maintamed 
permanently at the capital of the state The terms 
of the treaty under vhich Berdr was assigned to us 
became, m process of tune, a constant cause of dis- 
satisfaction and complaint on the part of the Nizam’s 
government The revenues of Berdr under British 
administration largely increased The Nizam was 
entitled under the treaty to whatever surplus revenues 
remamed after all necessary charges had been met, but 
the amount of those charges was left to the discretion 
of the British Government, whose views regardmg 
administrative requirements and the necessity for 
material improvements differed greatly from those of 
the government of the Nizam. Frequent attempts were 
made to obtam the abrogation of the treaty and the 
restoration of the provmce, and, sometimes by means 
which commend themselves not only to oriental chiefs 
but to those who profit by them, and of which I will 
say nothmg, it was not difficult to find in England loud 
advocates of the claims of the Nizam Nor were 
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honourable advocates wanting, influenced by sentiment, 
or Ignorance, or by the not uncommon assumption of 
Englishmen that our treatment of India constantly 
involves some gross injustice to the people of the 
country To restore to a Muhammadan government, 
one of the most corrupt and oppressive in India, and 
one almost as foreign to the people of the country as 
our own, a great Hindu population, which for a long 
period had been prospering under British rule, would 
have been a disgrace and a crime ^ All controversies 
on this subject were settled in 1902 by Lord Curzon 
on terms which, while they protected the people of 
Berdr, gave hberal recognition to the claims of the 
Nizam A fixed annual payment is made by the 
British Government to the Government of the Nizam , 
his nominal rights of sovereignty are mamtamed; and 
Berdr is now permanently administered in all respects 
as though it were a British province 

I must not close this chapter without referrmg to 
the measures that have been taken for enabling the 
chiefs of native states to obtam an edjication that will 
make them more competent to discharge the duties that 
fall upon them. 

When the Indian universities were first established. 
Lord Cannmg expressed the hope that the time was 
near when the nobility and upper classes of India would 
think that they had not had the dues of their rank 
unless they passed through the course of a university 
This expectation has not been fulfilled. The upper 
classes, even where no religious objections have existed, 
have for the most part kept themselves aloof India 
bemg a country where the mfluence of birth and position 

* Almost the whole population of BerAr is Hindu Out of a total of 
2,764,000, in 1901, there were only 212,000 MuhammadauB 
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IS great, this has been unfortunate, but it is not surpns- 
ing The pnnces and chiefe and great landholders of 
India have seldom been educated To be absolutely 
illiterate involves, even at the present time, no discredit; 
sometimes, indeed — but it may be hoped that this is 
ceasing to be true — it is held to be honourable, because 
to be anything else would be a violation of immemorial 
custom. Native chiefe and nobles had, with rare 
exceptions, no disposition to send their sous to our 
colleges, not only because they cared little for education, 
but because they were afraid of loss of social dignity, 
or contammation of ca-ste 

To meet these difficulties an excellent begmmng was 
made when Lord Mayo was Viceroy, by the establish- 
ment of special colleges The Mayo College at Ajmir 
was founded by Lord Mayo for the education of the 
sons and relatives of the chiefs, nobles, and prmcipal 
families of Rdjputdna Many of them sent their sons 
to the college It was hberally endowed by the chiefs, 
and received a grant-m-aid from our Government, and 
boarding-houses for their cadets were erected by all the 
prmcipal states Similar colleges were afterwards estab- 
lished at Indore, Lahore, and Rajkot English and 
oriental languages, mathematics, history, and geography 
are among the studies “ It is not desired,” the Educa- 
tion Commission wrote, “to make these young chiefs 
great scholars, but to encourage m them a healthy tone 
and manly habits ” 

Lord Curzon durmg his viceroyalty spared no efforts 
to mcrease the efficiency of these colleges, and in 1902 
he took another step of great interest by the forma- 
tion of an Imperial Ca det Co^ , which is ordmanly to 
be recrmted from the chiefr’ colleges The corps, in i 
the words of the rules framed by the Viceroy, was 
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organised “with the main object of providing a military 
traming for selected members of the aristocracy of 
India, and of givmg them such a general education that 
whilst, in course of time, they may be able to take then 
places in the Imperial army as British officers, they 
may never lose their character and bcarmg as Indian 
gentlemen ” With this object m view, the cadets are 
placed under strict military discipline, and undergo a 
course of instruction, extending over two or three years 
and including drill, riding and military exercises out- 
of-doors, and indoor study of Enghsh, mathematics and 
military science. Cadets who fully satisfy the re- 
quirements of the rules and the course of trainmg are 
eligible for special commissions m the army These 
are from time to time conferred They carry the rank 
and pay of officers m His Majesty’s service, with mihtary 
employment m extra-regimental posts Under the rules 
the number of cadets in traming at any time is limited 
to twenty But the full number has seldom been 
worked up to, and durmg the last few years the corps 
has been at half strength or under At the outset the 
scheme attracted great interest among the prmcely and 
noble families for whose scions it offered the opemng of 
a military career But the stnet disciplme and restramt, 
the length of the trammg, the protracted absences from 
home which it involves, and the uncertainty of the 
career it offers, have been against the popularity of 
the scheme. It is still m a tentative and experimental 
stage, and may have to be modified Seventy-six 
cadets have joined the corps smee its establishment, and 
eight have received special commissions At the great 
coronation durbar at Delhi in January 1903, the corps 
was m attendance on the Viceroy, and won admiration 
for its manly and distmguished bearing 
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Some account 1ms already been ^iven of tlie armies 
of the natne states, and of the arrangements under 
which some of them furnish contingents for Imperial 
scrMce ^ 


^'OTES TO CUAPTER XXIV 

1 Extrvct rnoM Lord Mimo’b Speecg at Udaipur, 
XovEMRER 3, 1909 (Page 524 ) 

“I ha\c always been oppo>od to anything like pressure on Durbars 
vith a Mcw to introducing British methods of administration, — I have 
preferred tint reforms should emanate from the Durbars them^eUcs, 
and grow uj) in harmony with the traditions of the Stale. It is easy to 
ovcrH!sUmatc the ^aluc of admimslratne efiicicnc} — it is not the onlj 
object to aim at, though the encouragement of it must be attractuc to 
been and able political ofliccr<, and it is not unnatural that the 
temptation to further it should for example apj>eal strongly to thote who 
arc Icmporanly in clnrgc of the administration of a slate during a 
min only, nhethcr they are in sole charge or associated nith a state connciL 
Their position is a difficult one — it is one of peculiar trust — and though 
abuses and corruption must of course as far as possible be corrected, I 
cannot but think that political officers vould do wisch to accept the 
general syslem of administration to which the chief and his people have 
been accustomed. The methods sanctioned by tradition in states are 
usnall} well adapted to the needs and relations of the ruler and his 
people. The loyal tj of the latter to the former is generally a personal 
loyal t^, which administrati\ c efficienc\, if earned out on lines imsuited 
to local conditions, would lessen or impair” 


2 Proposed Advisory Cou^clE of Rclu^o Chiefs. (Page 526) 

The Government of Lord Minto in their first draft of a scheme of 
constitutional reforms included a project of an Impenal Advisory CounciL 
It was proposed that the Council should consist of twenty mling chiefs 
and a suitable number of temtonal magnates of Bntish India. The 
Council was to have no legislative or executive powers, but was to 
constitute a body of advisers who would be consulted individually by 
the Govemor-General, and would be occasionally called together for 


' Chapter XXIII 
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collective deliberatioiL It was to represent the views of the hereditary 
leaders of the people, both in BntiBh India and in the principal native- 
states, and associate them in some degree with the Governor-General in 
the gnardiandiip of common and Imperial interests. 

The scheme in the form in which it was put before the local Govern^ 
ments and the native chiefs for consideration was not favourably received 
The chiefs were opposed to a Council of mixed composition, as they 
objected to sit with temtonal magnatea From another point of view,, 
the objection was taken that the native chiefe had no knowledge of the 
conditions of Bntish India and that they would not be useful advisers of 
the Government Lord Mintons Gtovemment accordingly decided not to 
proceed with the project of a mixed council Tet they thought that 
there was room for a Council composed only of ruling chiefe Its scope 
would he necessarily narrower than the Council ongmally proposed. 
But there were many questions of an Imperial character on which the 
advice of ruling chiefe would, it was thought, be of great value. Lord 
Minto proposed that the number of councillora should be stnctly limited, 
that they should be appointed by the Viceroy, should hold office during 
his pleasure, and the Viceroy should at his discretion consult any of them, 
individually or collectively, as he might think fit from time to time. 

Lord Morley, m conveying the views of the Secretary of State in 
Council on the scheme in a despatch of Nov 27, 1908, expressed his 
entire appreciation of and sympathy with the object of the scheme, 
but found the practical difficulties m the way of such a Council assemblings 
under satisfactory conditions, considerable. He also doubted whether the 
proposals had the clear assent and approval of those whose presence in 
the Council would be essential to its success. But he was prepared to 
give any scheme a full and fair trial which was at once acceptable to 
the leading chiefs and workable in practice. In thus remitting the- 
matter to the Government of India for further consideration in con- 
sultation with the chiefs, Lord Morley was careful to explain that he 
was far from wishing to discourage consultation with individual chiefe, 
according to existing practice. “ No one,” he wrote, “ with any part to 
play m Indian government can doubt the mamfold advantages of 
still further developing not only amicable hut confidential relations of 
this kind with the loyal rulers of India, possessed as they are of such 
peculiar authority and experience,” 

The project of an Imperial Advisory Council of Kulmg Chiefe still 
remains an attractive idea, which has not yet found a practical solution 
A striking illustration was given, shortly after this discussioii, of the 
advantage which the Government of India may derive from consulting 
the rulers of native states. In August 1909 Lord Minto hy letters 
addressed to twenty-two of the leading chiefe mvited ‘ a full and fiank. 
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expression* of llirir opinion ns to niensnrcs winch might he necessary 
for them to adopt ngiui«t atlcmjits to propagate m their temtonca 
dmiffcclion ngamst Bntish nilcni India The rcplicsof the chief?, which 
were pnblHliLal in the Oazdtc of India m Jnnnnry 1010, were not onl} 
full of pnidcnt and sen^-iblc counsel, hut wore also an imprcs^nc donion- 
fitmtion of the lo^altv and good faith of the nders thcnischos. 
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CONULUSION 

Cnicl cu5tojns — Neglect of gocml questions — Kelsons for a\oiding their 
discui???ion — T)ic employtuent of natives xn the public service — 
Political liypocns} — Tlic duty of maintaining our dominion — 
Offices to be retained by Englishmen — Nntnes of India often as 
much forcignchg as EDgh>^hnien in proiincea other than their ovm 
— Sir Syad Ahmad Kbtln on MuhaDimadans and Hindus — The 
results of British government — The jiopulanty of our govenunent 
— Lord Lawrence’s opinion — Itcasons why our government cannot 
be popular — The dangers to vvhicli our dominion is exposed — Tlic 
pnnciples on which our government must be conducted 

There is no province in India witliout customs winch 
we think must be repugnant to all civihsed men, but 
which are almost universally respected because they are 
behoved to have been divinely ordained, or which have 
come down from a remote antiquity There is hardly 
a provmce in which horrid and cruel practices would 
not instantly spring mto vigorous life if our watchful- 
ness were relaxed The prohibition of the burning of 
widows was, and is still, disapproved by all but a small 
minority of Hindus I doubt whether the majority 
even of the more highly educated classes approve it. I 
gave in a previous chapter an account of the wholesale 
murder of female children, which, m parts of India, 
has gone on for centuries, a custom against which 
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the Hindu, however enlightened, hardly ever raises his 
voice, and which, with all our efforts, we have not 
yet succeeded in eradicating But for us, even in 
the provinces where education has made its greatest 
progress, Kdli would still claim her human victims 
Not many years ago, in a time of drought, near a rail- 
way station twenty-five miles from Calcutta, a human 
head vas found before her idol, decked with flowers, 
and in another temple m Bengal a boy was savagely 
murdered and offered to the goddess While a former 
edition of this book was passing through the press, a 
ghastly story came from the Central Provmces of the 
sacrifice of a young man to the local gods, m obedience 
to a widely prevalent belief and ancient practice that 
this is a sure means of obtammg a plentiful harvest 
Horrors such as these receive no general condemnation 
in India, nor does the determmation of our Government 
that they sliall be suppressed often gain for us any 
practical signs of approval or sympathy even from the 
educated classes Interference with ancient custom is 
usually an abomination to a Hmdu, whether it be his 
own custom or not 

There arc m India many questions of another order 
w'liich are still more difficult to solve, because we cannot 
deal with them by the strong hand of the law I will 
mention one only as an illustration, the custom of child 
marnac^c As its not unfrequent consequence mulU- 
tudes of girls are given over to outrage, or if they 
bclono' to the higher classes of Hindns, doomed to bves 
of mrserablc and degraded widowhood Some of the 
most holy Brahmans of Bengal made, not long ago, a 
livmcr by being husbands A child of five or six was 
mven as perhaps the fortieth or fiftieth wife of some old 
man sometimes two sisters were given to the same 
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government of men, and which have given us our empire 
The stock-m-trade with which Englishmen start in life 
IS not that of Bengalis , but I must not say this of 
Englishmen only, for it is also, in a great measure, true 
of the more vigorous races of India, although their time 
has not come for competitive examinations 

Few would go farther than I would go in opening 
the public service in India to natives ‘ of proved merit 
and ubdity,’ but it is well to avoid ‘ pohtical hypocrisy ’ 
“ Is there,” Lord Salisbury asked, “ any man who will 
have the hardihood to tell me that it is within the range 
of possibility that a man in India should be appomted 
lieutenant-governor of a province, or chief commis- 
sioner, or commander-in-chief of the army, or Viceroy, 
without any regard whatever to his race ^ ” Some will 
answer even this question in the afllrmative There wdl 
always be people ready to accept with composure any 
pohtical folly, provided that it involves some tnumph 
of sentiment over sense, and some appearance of national 
humiliation When we say that we cannot always 
Ignore differences of race, this is only another way of 
saymg that the English in India are a handful of 
foreigners responsible for the government of nearly 
300 mdhons of people I have said that we are 
foreigners in India m a different sense from that 
in which we are foreigners in Paris, and that the 
people of one Indian province are often almost as 
much foreigners to the people of another provmce 
as we are ourselves , stdl, we are foreigners, and 
although I suppose that no foreign government was 
ever accepted with less repugnance than that with which 
the British Government is accepted m India, the fact 
remains that there never was a country, and never will 
be, m which the government of foreigners is reaUy 

2 N 
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popular It would be the begmnmg of the end of our 
empire if we were to forget this elementary fact, and 
weic to entrust the greater executive powers to the 
liauds of natives, on the assumption that they will 
always be faithful and strong supporters of our 
government. In this there is nothing offensive or 
disparaging to the natives of India, It simply 
means that we are foreigners, and that, not only in 
our own interests but because it is our highest 
duty towards India itself, we intend to maintain oui 
dominion We c,inuot foresee the time in which the 
cessation of our rule ivould not be the signal for universal 
anarchy and rum, and it is clear that the only hope for 
India is the long continuance of the benevolent but 
strong government of Englishmen Let us give to the 
natives the largest possible share m the admmistration 
In some branches of the serince there is almost no limit 
to the share of public employment which they may 
properly receive This is especially true of the Bench, 
for the performance of the judicial duties of which 
natives have shown themselves eminently qualified, and 
in which the higher offices are equal in importance and 
dignity and emolument to almost any of the great offices 
of the state Even on the Bench, however, there are 
important admmistrative duties for which some degree 
of Engbsh supervision is necessary, nor would it be 
politically wise to place this great department of the 
Government altogether m native hands Prejudices of 
race may be regretted, but they cannot be ignored, and 
it would be a dangerous experiment to give to native 
judges an unhimted power of control over Enghsh magis- 
trates For my own part, subject to some restrictions, 
there are few judicial offices in India that I would not 
throw open to natives of their own provinces But let 
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there be no hypocrisy about our intention to keep in 
the hands of our own people those executive posts — and 
there are not very many of them — on which, and on our 
pohtical and military power, our actual hold of the 
country depends Our governors of provmces, the 
chief of&cers of our army, our district officers and 
their principal executive subordmates must be Enghsh- 
men under all circumstances that we can now foresee, 
and m all departments of essential importance there 
must be selected Engbshmen to maintain a standard of 
high efficiency ^ 

It IS not only in regard to the employment m India 
of our own countrymen that we ought never to forget 
differences of race It is quite as essential to remember 

^ [The constitutional refonns associated with the names of Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto involve no departure from the pnnoiple that the ultimate control of 
the executive government in India should remain in Bntash hands In their 
first draft of the scheme for hberaliBing the Legislative Councils, published in 
August 1907, Lord Minto’s Government explained that the scheme was subject 
to the “essential condition that the executive authority of the Government is 
mamtamed in undiminished strength.” The instmctiona issued in September 
of the same year to the Royal Commission on decentralisation in India used 
similar language Their recommendations were not to impair “ the strength 
and nmty” of the executive power In the important despatch of the 27th 
November 1908, in which the Secretary of State in Council accepted the 
substantial part of the Government of India’s proposals for enlarging, re 
constituting on a representative basis, and extending the functions of the 
Legislative Councils, the aim and scope of the refonns are clearly stated. They 
are “to enable the Government the better to realise the wants, interests and 
sentimeuts of the governed, and on the other hand to give the governed a better 
chance of understanding, as occasion arises, the case for the Government, 
against the misreprcsentationB of ignorance and malice ” In an admirable speech 
made at the National Congress held in Madias in December 1909, Mr Gokale 
aptly described the nature of the change from the point of view of the Indian 
reformer * Hitherto,” he said, “ we have been engaged in agitation from the 
outside , from now we shall be engaged m what may be called responsible 
association with the administration. It is not control of the admmistration it 
IS still not a large share m the adnuiustration , but it is responsible association 
with the administration ” 

The appomtment of two Indian gentlemen to seats in the Council of India, 
and of an Indian member to the Viceroy’s Executive Council and to the 
Executive Councils of Bombay, Madras and Bengal, is in harmony ivith the 
same pnnciple — the principle of responsible association of the people of India 
with the administration ] 
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them in connection witli the emplo}’Tncnt of Indian^- 
I have often insisted on the fact that, stnctly speaking, 
there is really no such country as Inclm ’ I must repeat 
that such terms ns ‘ people of India ' and ‘ natives of 
India’ are meaningless in the sense in vhich they aie 
frequently used The term ‘natives of India’ applied 
generally to Brahmans from Bengal, Parsis from Bombay, 
Sikhs fiom Lahore, Gurkhas from Nepal, and to Gon^ 
from the Central Provinces, has no more meaninc: tlian 
the terra ‘natives of Europe' applied generally to 
Englishmen, Poles, Spaniards, and Turks As I have 
said before, no countries and no peoples m Europe differ 
from each other so profoundly as countnes and peoples 
differ in India No good administration or permanent 
political securit}’’ is possible unless facts of this kind are 
remembered It oufjht never to be forgotten that it can 
never be assumed that because a man is a ‘native of 
India’ he has any natural claim, different in land from 
that of an Englishman, to be employed in the public 
sei vice in every part of India Often, indeed, you may 
go much further I used no terms of exaggeration when 
I said that a native of Calcutta is more of a foreigner 
to the hardy races on the frontiers of northern India 
than an Englishman To suppose that the manlier races 
of India could ever be governed through the feebler 
foreigners of another Indian country, however mtehectu- 
ally acute those foreigners may be — that Sikhs and 
Pathans, for instance, should submit to be ruled by 
Bengalis — is to suppose an absurdity To ignore this 
order of facts is made especially dangerous by the position 
which the Muhammadans hold m India The Muham- 
madan of northern India often remembers with pnde 
that his ancestors belonged to the ruling race, and he 


^ See Chapter J 
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accepts mth natural regret, but with no humiliation, 
the government of Englishmen Although he may 
not love them, he admits that they must be respected 
But the thought of being governed by a Hmdu 
foreigner from Bengal fills him with mdignation and 
contempt. 

I have already referred to the proposal that competi- 
tive exammations for the Civil Service of India should 
be held in India as well as m England It cannot too 
often be repeated that the adoption of such a plan 
could in no way tend to make our government more 
popular or to render it, in pubbc estimation, less than 
at present a government of foreigners It would 
transfer a certam number of important offices now held 
by Enghshmen to men drawn from a very small class of 
Hmdus who have alone received the sort of education 
which would enable them to pass the necessary examina- 
tions, who, although we choose to call them ‘ natives of 
India,’ would be to at least 200 millions of the Indian 
populations almost as much foreigners as we are our- 
selves One of the mevitable consequences would be 
the anger and discontent of the more intelhgent of our 
Muhammadan subjects 

I remember a conversation which I once had with 
one of the most eminent members of the noble families 
of Oudh, the weU-known Mahardja Mdn Smgh, a man 
of raie sagacity, whose mtellect, position, wealth, and 
influence made him the most important personage m 
his province Referring to this subject of holding 
competitive exammations for the Civil Service m 
India, “ I am afraid,” I said, “ that for a long time 
to come there would be no candidates from this 
part of India , it is only m Bengal that young 
men could be found who would have any chance of 
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success m such an examination as that required The 
lesult would be that you would some day have a Bengali 
as your chief district officer” I shall not forget the 
scorn with which he drew himself up and replied to me, 
“ And does any one think that we, the men of this 
countiy, would stand that ? Do you suppose that you 
could govern us ^\nth Bengalis ^ Never ' ” 

This book was almost leady for the press ^ when the 
lepoits reached England of some remarkable speeches 
made by Sir Syad Ahmad lOian at two great meetings 
of Muhammadans in northern India. I referred in a 
previous chapter to Sir Syad Ahmad Khan, and to the 
work to which his life was devoted " I mention these 
speeches because they illustrate the practical importance 
of the fact on which I have repeatedly insisted, with which 
I began this book, and ivith which I wish to end it, that 
the most essential of all things to be learnt about India 
18 that it IS a continent filled with the most diverse 
elements, that it is the strong hand of England alone 
which mamtains peace among them, and that, if our 
vigilance were relaxed, anarchy and bloodshed would 
spread themselves over the land No Enghshman could 
speak with higher authoiity than Sir Syad Ah m ad 
Khdn, and there was no one, Englishman or native, 
more worthy of respect for his wisdom and of admira- 
tion for his character It was his special aim in these 
speeches to protest on behalf of his Muhammadan fellow- 
countrymen agamst the assumption that they could 
be treated as belongmg to the same nation as the 
Hindus of Bengal, and to express his contempt for the 
pohtical nostrums which it is often proposed to apply 
throughout India If these were adopted, the result, 
he said, would be that “ there would be no part of the 

» First Edition, 1888 ® Chapter XVI 
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country in which we should see at the tables of justice 
and authority any faces except those of Bengalis I am 
delighted to see the Bengdhs making progress, but what 
would be the result on the pubbc administration ^ Do 
you think that the Rdjput and the fiery Pathan would 
remain in peace under Bengalis '' 

“ Suppose that all the English -svere to leave India, who 
would be rulers of India ? Is it possible that under those circum- 
stances Muhammadans and Hindus could sit on the same throne 
and remain equal in power ? Most certainly not It is necessary 
that one of them should conquer the other and thrust it down 
You must remember that although the number of Muhammadans 
is less than that of the Hindus, and although they contain far 
fewer people who ha^o received a high English education, yet 
they must not be thought insignificant or \^eak Probably they 
would be by themselves enough to maintain their own position 
But suppose they weie not Then our Musalman brothers, the 
Pathdns, would come out as a swarm of locusts from their mountain 
valleys — like a swarm of locusts would they come — and make 
rivers of blood to flow from their frontier on the north to the 
extreme end of Bengal This thing — who after the departure of 
the English would be conquerors — would rest on the wiU of God 
But until one nation had conquered the other and made it 
obedient, peace could not reign in the land This conclusion is 
based on proofs so absolute that no one cun deny it Be not 

unjust to the Bntish Government, to whom God has given the rule 
of India And look honestly, and see what is necessary for it 
to do to maintain its empire and its hold on the country You 
can appreciate these matters, but they cannot who have never 
held a country m their hands nor won a victory 0 my brother 
Musalmans ^ I agam remind you that you have ruled nations, 
and have for centuries held different countnes in your grasp 
For seven hundred years in India you have had Impenal sway 
You know what it is to rule Be not unjust to that nation which 
18 ruling over you And think also on this, how upnght is her 
nile Of such benevolence as the English Gnvemment shows to 
the foreign nations under her there is no example m the history of 
the world ” 
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These are illustrations of the opinions of a man more 
universally honoured by those who deserve honour in 
India than perhaps any other man that could be named, 
and who was entitled to speak on behalf of all that 
IS best and enlightened among Indian Muhammadans 
Nor must it be supposed that these views were prompted 
by picjudices of race or religion No mau could have 
shown more conspicuously than Sir Syad Ahmad Khan 
his absolute freedom from such influences, or have given 
by the conduct of his life stronger practical proof of 
lus lespect and regard for his Hindu feUow-subjects 
He merely stated what he and his Muhammadan brothers 
know to be the truth 

" It is better,” says a famous wiiter, “ to follow the 
real truth of things than an imagmary view of them ” 
If intelligent men in England would make themselves 
acquamted with “ the real truth of things,” they would 
understand how purely imaginary is that ‘ Indian 
nation’ and that ‘people of India’ of which we hear 
so much 

I must now bring this work to a close I have 
endeavoured to give some general idea of what India 
is and of the results which she has obtamed from the 
estabhshment of oui power No reasonable man can 
doubt the answei that we must give to the question 
whether the 300,000,000 of people mhabitmg the 
numerous countries of India have benefited by our 
government 

The first great and obvious fact, overshadowmg all 
other facts m significance, is this, that m place of a 
condition of society given up, as it was immediately 
before our time, to anarchy and to the habihty to every 
conceivable form of violence and oppression, we have 
now absolute peace Let not this unspeakable blessmg 
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of the <pojx, bnianmca be forgotten. There are not 
many European countries where protection to hfe and 
property is so complete Excepting England and her 
colomeSj and the Umted States of America, there is 
hardly a country m the world where there is so little 
needless mterference on the part of the government 
with personal liberty, or such freedom m the pubhc 
expression of opmion m matters of pohtics and rehgion 
Except when not unfrequently the fanaticism and m- 
tolerance of rival sects of Muhammadans and Hindus 
burst into violent conflict, and show what would 
instantly follow if the strong hand of our Government 
were withdrawn, unbroken tranquilhty prevails J ustice 
IS administered under laws of unequalled excellence and 
simphcity There is hardly any country possessmg a 
civihsed admmistration wheie the public burdens are so 
hght Mr J S Mill declared his belief that the British 
Government in India was “ not only one of the purest 
m mtention, but one of the most beneficent m act, ever 
known among mankmd ” I do not doubt that this is 
still truer now 

Whether all this makes our Government leally 
popular is another question 

WTien Lord Lawrence was Viceroy, in 1867, many 
of the most expeiienced officers in India were mvited to 
give their opinion whether our Government was more 
generally popular than that m the native states As 
might have been anticipated, nearly all the answers 
were affirmative, but I shall only refer to that of Lord 
Lawrence himself His conclusion was given in these 
words “The masses of the people are incontestably 
more prosperous, and — siia si bona nSi'int — far more 
happy m British territory than they are under native 
rulers ” No Englishman knew India better than Lord 
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Lawience That the people had been made more 
prosperous by our administration was, in his opinion, 
beyond controversy, but when it came to the question 
of their happiness and of our popularity, well — at any 
late they ought to be more happy The proviso is 
significant, sua si hona n&i'int 

The truth is that, m a country in the condition of 
India, the more actively enlightened our Government 
becomes the less likely it is to be popular Our 
Government is highly respected , the confidence of the 
people in our ]U3tice is unlimited That accomplished 
traveUei, Baion von Hubner, says m his excellent book. 
Through the Bi'itish Em/pii e, that if proof were needed 
to show how deeply rooted among the people is this 
trust in English justice, he would quote the mdisputable 
fact that throughout India the native prefers, m civil 
and still more m criminal cases, to go liefore an Enghsh 
judge “ I think,” he says, “ it would be impossible to 
lender a more flattenng testimony to British rule ” 
The duty was once imposed upon me of transferrmg a 
number of villages which had long been meluded m a 
British district to one of the best governed of the native 
states I shall not forget the loud and universal 
protests of the people agamst the cruel mjustice with 
which they considered they were bemg treated Every 
one who has had experience of similar cases tells the 
same story 

The sympathies between the people and their Enghsh 
rulers can hardly be anythmg but unperfeet The 
system of caste and the differences in all our habits 
make social mtimacy difficult Instances of msolence 
and brutality on the part of Enghshmen undoubtedly 
occur, but the assertion that they are very frequent is 
false At the same tune it is true that the ordinary 
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Englisliman is too rough and vigorous and straight- 
forward to be a very agreeable person to the majority 
of the natives of India These, however, are not reasons 
which seriously affect the popularity of our Government 
Because according to the only standards that we can 
accept it IS good, it can hardly be popular 

I never heard of a great measure of improvement 
that was popular in India, even among the classes that 
have received the largest share of education No one 
who has lived, as I have done for the better part of 
my life, among the people can have towards them 
feehngs othei than those of sympathy and affection and 
respect They have qualities which deserve all admira- 
tion, but they are intensely conservative and intensely 
Ignorant, wedded, to an extent difficult for Europeans to 
understand, to every ancient custom, and between their 
customs and rehgion no hne of distinction can be drawn 
We often deceive ourselves in regard to the changes that 
are taking place We beheve that oui western know- 
ledge, our railways, and our telegraphs must be breaking 
up the whole fabric of Hmdmsm, but these thmgs, as I 
have said before, have touched only the merest fringe of 
the ideas and beliefs of the population of India The 
vast masses of the people remain in a different world 
from ours They dishke everythmg new, they dislike 
almost everythmg that we look upon as progress, and 
they live, for the most part, m blmd ignorance of the 
aims and ideas of their rulers 

Among aU the dangers to which our Indian dominion 
IS exposed, the ignorance of the people is the greatest 
The task of removmg or at least of dimmishmg this 
Ignorance is the highest of our duties, but its accom- 
phshment can only come m a distant future, for we have 
to deal not with a single country and a single people. 
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but with a multitude of countries that we choose to 
include under the general name of India, and with a 
multitude of different peoples, constitutmg, perhaps, m 
numbers, one-fifth part of the population of the world. 
So long as this ignorance continues, no one can say what 
belief or suspicion or unreasoning panic may not spread 
like wildfire through the country, or what may be its con- 
sequences No one now doubts that the mutmy of the 
Bengal army, whatever it may subsequently have become, 
had its real origin m a pamc of this kmd, m the general 
and honest belief of the soldiers that our Government m- 
tended to destroy their caste, which mvolved everythmg 
that was most valuable to them m this world and m the 
next It IS hardly less true now than it was m 1857 
that we are hable at all times to such dangers as this 
Nothmg is too foohsh or too extravagant for general 
acceptance This ought never to be forgotten Ommous 
signs from time to time appear which ought to remmd 
us how easily m India a terrible conflagration may be 
hghted up There is no hmit to the habdity of such a 
population to be influenced by the assurances or sugges- 
tions of rehgious fanatics and pohtical agitators, or to be 
disturbed by interference with its prejudices and beliefs 
It would thus be an error to suppose that the Bntish 
Government is administered in a manner that altogether 
commends itself to the majonty of the Indian popula- 
tion This we cannot help Considerations of pohtical 
prudence compel us to tolerate much that we should 
wish to alter, and to abstain fi:om much that we might 
desire to see accomplished, but, subject to this most 
essential condition, our duty is plain It is to govern 
India with unflmchmg determination on the pnnciples 
which our superior knowledge tells us are right, although 
they may be unpopular I will quote Sir James 
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Stephen’s summary of the prmciples which we enforce, 
and with it I may fitly close this book — 

‘^The English in India are the representatives of a belligerent 
civihsation The phrase is epigrammatic, but it is stnctly true 
The Enghsh in India are the representatives of peace compelled 
by force The Muhammadans would like to tyrannise over 
Hindus in particulai, and in general to propose to every one the 
alternative between the Koran, the tnbute, and the sword The 
Hindus would like to rale — over Hindus at least — according to 
the principles of the Brahmanical religion They would like to 
be able to condemn to social infamy every one who, being bom a 
Hindu, did not observe their ntes They would like to see suttee 
practised, to prevent the re*mamage of widows who were not 
burnt, to do away with the laws which prevent a change of 
lehgion from producing civil disabihties, to prevent a low-caste 
man from trying or eien testifying against a Brahman, and 
iMuhammadans, and Hindus, and Sikhs would all alike wish to 
settle their old accounts and see who is master The belbgerent 
cnubsation of which I spoke consists in the suppression by force 
of aU these pretensions, and m compelbng by force all sorts 
and conditions of men m British India to tolerate each other 
Should the British Government abdicate its functions, it would 
soon turn order into chaos No country in the world is more 
orderly, more quiet, or more peaceful than British India as it is , 
but if the vigour of the Government should ever he relaxed, if 
it should lose its essential unity of purpose, and fall into hands 
either weak or unfaithful, chaos would come again like a flood.” 
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